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You are taking no chances when you buy alloy steels born in 
Republic furnaces. e Republic, world’s largest producer of 
alloy steels, long ago tossed aside tradition and pioneered its 
way to leadership in the field of fine alloy steels. Its metallur- 
gical laboratories are the largest and most modern in the 
country. A staff of seasoned metallurgists, working together, 
combine their experience to the end that every Republic product 
from plain carbon steel to the most intricate alloy shall be 
truly representative of the maker’s high standing in the in- 
dustry. @ Steels, like humans, have character. You can insure 
character in the steels you use by placing your problems before 
Republic's metallurgical staff. 
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As the Editor 
Views the News 


NDUSTRY will want to know how literally it 
may interpret Commerce 
Roper’s statement last Wednesday that th: 


Secretary of 


government does not want to meddle with o1 
regiment business or industry Has the secre 
tary knowledge that the President is going to 
extend his famous “breathing spell” into a pro 
longed truce? Industry also is puzzled by the 
obvious conflict between Secretary Roper’s in 
vitation to business to ‘‘take back responsibility 
assumed by the government in time of emet 
gency’? and Co-ordinator Berry's invitation to 
industrialists to resume round table discus 
sions on voluntary trade practice agreements 
Which invitation is sincere? Which is official? 


Many industries had made up their minds 
about further teamwork with the government 
under NRA auspices long before Secretary 
Roper spoke, Members of the 
American Institute of Steel 
Construction Inc., who met in 
annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs last week, 
are administering a code of their own. After 
having been given an exceedingly raw deal by 
NRA in 1933 and 1934, the steel constructors 
were left with no alternative but to turn to 
their own devices for solving problems of fair 
trade practice. Other industries will do well 
to investigate carefully before accepting offers 
by the government of immunity in exchange 


Ancient Troy 
Fell for It 


for co-operation. 


It is difficult to ignore the significant figures 
of revenue freight car loadings and electric 
power output for the week ending Oct. 12. 

Final figures on freight traf 
Activity Belies fic, when available, probably 

will represent the highest 
Jobless Total point attained in four years. 

A study of reports of individual 
carriers is encouraging in that it reveals sub- 
stantial gains for roads serving industrial sec- 
tions of the country. The feat of electric power 
output in establishing two new all-time records 
in consecutive weeks is phenomenal in that it 


achieved in October instead of De 

Which is normally the month in wl h the } 

t point of the veal l recorded te I 
tistle for transportation nd pow 
widespread activity } bei tru ‘ dor 
unemployment continue practically unabated 
The answer is that unemployment figure are 
misleading estimate now that of tl 
ported 10,0000,000 unemploved, only 3,500,000 
are actually employable (p. 16), leaving 6,500 
000 who must be upported by charity or re 
lief organization 

o . . 


Discussion at White 


week on the opportunities for steel in small 


Sulphut pring last 


house construction (p. 17). brought to light the 
need of co-operation between 


} 


ntere ted Indu trie I} 


Lush Market, nie 
ame point had been empha 
If Steel Acts ized in STEEI 


editorial on 


page 7 of last week l ule 
Speakers at the convention in West Virginia 
emphasized the fact that the approaching mat 
ket for home construction will be extensive \ 


representative of the government presented an 
estimate of 14,000,000 new dwelling units to 
Architect con 
tractors and the building public are looking 


be built in the next 10 years 
to steel as one of the industries which will help 
to make these new homes more attractive and 
more suitable than present houses 


This being the case, it would seem that it 
is industry’s move to promote the use of steel 
in dwellings more aggressively and more effec 

‘ly 


tive than it has in the past 


. ( . , ; : i ~ i ; 
Co-Ordinator ne of the troubles is that 


eight or ten branches of the 
Needed Here metalworking industry have 


stakes in the prospective mar 
ket, and as yet they have not been able to or 
ganize effectively to co-ordinate their efforts 
Some one unit of industry should take the initi 
ative in setting up this urgently needed organ 
ization. Which shall do it? The steel con- 
struction industry, the metal lath industry, the 
sheet and strip producers, the sheet and strip 
fabricators, or the house equipment manufac- 
turers? The parent steel industry has much at 
stake. Should it start the ball rolling? 
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onstructors Lift Unit Stress, Discuss Bid 


epositary, For Self-Governing Industry 


EARLY 200 members and 
guests of the American 
Institute of Steel Con 

struction Inc. met at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
week for the thirteenth and 
perhaps the important 
annual convention of that or 


most 


ganization. 

From start to finish, in the 
beginning 
uppermost 


three-day program 
Wednesday, the 
topic of discussion was the 
problem of administering et- 
fectively the Institute’s recent- 
ly adopted plan for a bid de 
positary, cost studies and sta 
tistical reports. 

Speaker after speaker was unanl 
mous in the opinion that the job of 
keeping industry's house in 
rests with industry itself, with the 
co-operation of the government 


order 


Purchasers Will Benefit 


An important action of the Insti 
tute was the approval by the board 
of directors of the recommendation 
of the committee on specifications, 
presented by F. T. Llewellyn, of the 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
that the industry increase the allow 
able basic unit stress from. 18,000 
pounds to 20,000 pounds per square 
inch. This action will benefit all buy 
ers of structural steel and substan 
tially reduce the eost of steel con 
struction. 

New directors elected were: T. A 
Bridge Works, 
Harris, Harris 


Straub, Fort /[itt 
Pittsburgh; George 
Structural Steel Co., New York; and 
J. H. Brillhart, Fort Worth Struc 
tural Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
Directors re-elected were: H. B 
Works, Phil 


Hirsh, Belmont Iron 
adelphia; R. P. Hutchinson, Beth 
lehem Fabricators Ine., Bethlehem 
Pa.; H A Kiteh, Kansas Citys 
Structural Steel Co Kansas City 
Kans.: G H Blakley MeClintic 
Marshall Corp Bethlehem Pa 
Charles N litts New England 4 
Structural Steel Co., Everett, Ma 
and A. J. Post | t & MeCord Ine 
New Yortk 

The 1 ti ‘ ‘ be | j 
W hits ily ‘ay | 
1% ' 

' 
it ! ‘ ; 
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our public,” he said, ‘‘but to interpret 
our public to our industry That is 
what is meant by enlightened self 
Interest 

Mr. Iden pointed to two ways in 
which ‘the Washington 
inconsistent with the facts as we 


picture is 


know them to exist.’’ He referred to 
the government estimates to the effect 
that 10,000,000 persons are unem 
ployed, but pointed out that the re 
lief administration states that only 
3,900,000 of those persons are actu 
ally employable. ‘“‘The billions of dol 
lars of taxpayers’ money spent on 
relief,’ he contended, “is primarily 
for those who could not work if the 
opportunity were theirs, They con 
stitute the great mass of people we 
formerly cared for through private 
charity, and through local organiza 
tions When speaking of the vol 
ume of unemployment it is not aecu 
rate to include them. The unem 
ployment problem is quite different 
from what Washington cares to pic 
ture it.’’ 

Again Mr. Iden charged that Wash 
ington paints an inaccurate picture 
when it reports that construction is 
increasing. ‘Real 
not,’’ he said, “but boondoggling is 
The volume of fabricated structural 
steel shipped this year is about 10 
per cent less than the volume we sold 
in 1934. The volume of other build 
ing materials going into construction 


construction is 


this year also is less If there is 
more money being spent this year on 
construction, it is not being used to 
bus materials for construction.” 


Solving Competitive Evils 
C. G. Conley, president, Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O., and presi 
dent of the institute, in presenting 
the president's 


annual address, 


touched upon phases of the 
problem of competition in the steel 


outlined 


many 


construction industry He 
the institute’s attempt in 1931. to 
seek a solution to competitive evil 
through the establishment of a plat 


for the automatic allocation of 
vor “But in 1951 he said “the 
country was not ready for the ocia 
eform which today we take for 
granted We were restrained fro 
peri thie Wohi iipt i 
| Mr Conk { ‘ 
iy ‘ 
ind | 
| rial | 


STEEL 


tion of our tactics and of the reason 
ableness of our demands 

“NRA was not administered to aid 
management, but rather to make 
labor more secure If NRA is to be 
revived on the ashes of the Schechter 
decision, we should not forget what 
happened during the past two years. 
must not forget that business exeeu 
tives are not politicians. We have 
not been looking for votes but for 
relief, We have not pleaded for 
social security, but rather for indus 
trial security. 

“If we are to be denied the aid 
we require through political action 
then we must seek it of our own ae 
tion, voluntarily and naturally. That 
Is Our only hope. ; 

“It is not adequate that a man 
be kept upright. A man should be 
upright. If we are to muddle our 
way out of this depression the duty 
We can offer you 
a cause for action, a staff to head up 
your co-operative endeavors. There 
is no power in us to make of you 
something that you are not.”’ 


is distinctly yours. 


Outlines New Statistical Work 


Mr. Conley then spoke briefly of 
the plan for a bid depositary, cost 
studies and statistical reports recent 
lv adopted by the institute. Robert 
T. Brooks, former president, George 
A. Just Co., New York, will have 
charge of the new work and Thomas 
H. Hendrix, office manager of the 
institute, has been appointed direc 
tor of statistics. 

President Conley announced that 
during the year four district engi 
neers had been added to the _ field 
staff. They are E. N. Adams, sta 
tioned at Worcester, Mass.; C. R 
Bloxton, with headquarters at At 
Robert J. Wood, at St 
Dodd, Dallas, Tex 
district 


lanta, Ga 
Louis; and L. H 
The institute now has nine 


field engineers, the others being B. F 


Hastings, Upper Darby, VPa.; Alex 
ander Miller, Cleveland; Henry Peni 
Chicago; Jack Singleton Topeka 
Kans.; and W. FE. Emmett, San Frar 
cisco In addition, F. H. Frankland 
technical director of the institute 
handle trie New Yor 
mr nd W hi t 

Chet 





Shaner, edi 


tunities for Steel,” E. L 
tor of Sreet, Cleveland, emphasized 
the indispensability of steel in com 
parison with other basic materials 
This address was received enthusias 
tically by institute members and will 
be presented in full in next week's 
issue Of STEEI 

R. B. Thomas, attorney, New York 
discussed ‘Possibilities from Co-op 
eration.”” He outlined the objectives 
of the Clayton and Sherman acts and 
explained that the interpretation of 
these laws must come in large meas 
ure from the decisions of the courts 
in cases involving them. 

He went into detail to show that 
the legal aspects of alleged price fix 
ing is different in the case of the 
steel construction industry than in 
industries where products are made 
in quantities prior to actual sales. 
Steel fabrication and erection is a 
“bidding business,” he contended, 
and there is no such thing as a mar 
ket price for a fabricated structure. 


Price Exchange Within Law 


Mr. Thomas also pointed out that 
the collection and interchange of 
price information on past or com 
pleted jobs is entirely within the law 
He quoted extensively from various 
court decisions to clarify certain 
points as to what can or cannot be 
done by companies within an indus 
try to combat the evils of ruthless 
competition. 

Alexander Wall, Robert Morris 
Associates, Lansdowne, Pa., discuss 
ing ‘“‘What’s Going On,” declared the 
nation is going through an industrial 
renaissance. 

“We ean't go back to industrial 
ezarism,’’ he said “We cannot con 
tinue to run counter to natural laws 
of economics. If | were a business 
man I would not wait for any more 
blue eagles or pink elephants, but 
would urge my industry to solve its 
problems by its own devices.’’ 

Mr. Wall discussed the finaneial 
statements of steel construction com 
panies and urged executives to com 
pare individual statements with com 
mon-size financial statement of the 
entire industry 

At the annual banquet Thursday 


the principal speaker was Jame \ 
Emery, general counsel, National A 
sociation of Manufacturers, who di 
cussed implications of social security 
legislation of the present admini 
tration and emphasized the duty ot! 


industry to solve competitive pro 
lems independent of governn 
fluences 


Mr. | ery det read 


xree and kind of help which it eed 
from the government 

This invitation contrast sharply 
with the views of NRA Co-ordinator 
Berry, generally believed to be lay 
ing the groundwork for a revival o 


NRA, but which was denied by him 


" 


in Washington Friday (p. 21) 

“All our conceptions of govern 
ment,’ Mr Emery concluded, ‘all 
our ideas of rational freedom, sus 
gest not merely the use, but the en 


couragement, of voluntary co-opera 
tion through legitimate trade associa 
tions in the preservation of the com 
petitive system and the elimination of 
abuses to the very limits of volun 
tary action with a minimum of com 
pulsion and a frank recognition of 
the fact that the function of govern 
ment is to serve and not to subject.’’ 

Albert C. 
technical division of FHA, Washing 
“Opportunities for 


Shire, chief engineer 


ton, spoke on 
Steel in Dwelling Construction.’ He 
pictured a pending housing shortage, 
declaring that there were more mal 
riages recorded in 1934 than _ in 
i929. He said that 7,000,000 new 
homes will be required in the next 
ten years, with no allowance for re 
placements. Counting replacements 
the total will be 14,000,000) new 
dwelling units in the next decade 
Mr. Shire stated that steel is an 
ideal material for home construction 
particularly for the frame He dis 
cussed several types of steel-frame 





houses which hav been developed 
nd erected in this country 

Assuming that stee] framing were 
ised in 10 000,000 of the homes to be 


built in the next 10 years, at 4 tons 
per unit, the consumption of steel 


would he 1) HOO O00 tons or £000, 


‘00 tons a year liguring conserva 
tively, on the basis that steel were 
ised in only One out of every four of 
these houses, the requirements still 
would amount to 10,000,000 tons, or 
1,000,000 per year Mr. Shire urged 
the steel industry to go after this 


tonnage aggressively, 
Co-operative Action Urged 


Steel for houses also was discussed 
at length in the report of the insti 
tute’s committee on ‘‘Extended Uses 
for Steel,’’ which was presented by 
A. J. Dyer, Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn, The committee 
recommended continued attention to 
the possibilities of steel in house con 
struction, and reported on sugges 
tions emanating from other organiza- 
tions for co-operative action between 
interested industries for promoting 
steel in houses more effectively. 

A. J. Post, Post & MeCord Ine., 
New York, presented the report of 
the committee on uniform contracts 
tor steel The committee proposed 
standard contract forms for erected 
work and for work furnished and de 
livered 

In reporting technical activities of 


When Westinghouse Held Open House 
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Don’t let 


Business philosophy associates “inertia” with the ever-debat- 
able policy of “Let well enough alone.” Too often this inertia 
is the result of a groundless fear of upsetting routine, changing 
specifications and inspection standards, resetting machines, 
recasting work sheets, ironing out new processing kinks... 
temporarily slowing up production. 

Nevertheless, executive and sales heads ever have before 
them the vital problems of competition and consumer prefer- 
ence. They see clearly the dangers of inertia. But they are 
not always technicians. Hence, they must look to you — metal- 
lurgist, engineer, production expert — to share the responsibility 
for Progress in raw material and product. 

Steel— together with iron, is the basic raw material of 
American business. Admirable as are many of the more famil- 
iar alloying elements for giving steel this or that added quality, 
inertia threatens when executive, engineer and production 
manager are “entirely satisfied’ and content to ignore the 
metallurgical progress still being made in alloyed steels. In 


inertia encumber your business 


fact, the past ten years have witnessed some of the greatest 


of all advances . . . with Molybdenum steels probably out- 
ranking all others. 

“Moly” not only improves ordinary carbon steel, but actually 
increases other elements’ effectiveness for their particular pur- 
poses. This has been proved, times beyond record, in the 
laboratory, foundry, factory and under every manner of punish- 
ing service conditions. Greater strength, toughness, shock 
resistance, less temper embrittlement, easier machinability, 
and many other improvements are present in Moly steels and 
irons. Yet, while bettering the product, Moly seldom adds to 
the ultimate costs — and usually reduces them. 

To engineers, metallurgists and production executives we 
offer these interesting books: “Molybdenum in 1934” and 
“Molybdenum in Cast Iron — 1934 Supplement.” Also ask us 
to mail you our periodical news-sheet, “The Moly Matrix.” Be 
free, too, to enlist our Detroit experimental laboratory's help at 


any time. Climax Molybdenum Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


INDUSTRY'S MOST 


VERSATILE ALLOY 
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As the Editor 
Views the News 


NDUSTRY will want to know how literally it 
may interpret Secretary of Commerce 
Roper’s statement last Wednesday that the 

government does not want to meddle with or 
regiment business or industry. Has the secre- 
tary knowledge that the President is going to 
extend his famous ‘“‘breathing spell’’ into a pro- 
longed truce? Industry also is puzzled by the 
obvious conflict between Secretary Roper’s in- 
vitation to business to “‘take back responsibility 
assumed by the government in time of emer- 
gency” and Co-ordinator Berry’s invitation to 
industrialists to resume round table discus- 
sions on voluntary trade practice agreements. 
Which invitation is sincere? Which is official? 


¢ ° ° 


Many industries had made up their minds 
about further teamwork with the government 
under NRA auspices long before Secretary 
Roper spoke. Members of the 
American Institute of Steel 
Construction Inc., who met in 
annual convention at White 
Sulphur Springs last week, 
are administering a code of their own. After 
having been given an exceedingly raw deal by 
NRA in 1933 and 1934, the steel constructors 
were left with no alternative but to turn to 
their own devices for solving problems of fair 
trade practice. Other industries will do well 
to investigate carefully before accepting offers 
by the government of immunity in exchange 
for co-operation. 


Ancient Troy 
Fell for It 


e ° e 


It is difficult to ignore the significant figures 
of revenue freight car loadings and electric 
power output for the week ending Oct. 12. 
Final figures on freight traf- 
fic, when available, probably 
will represent the _ highest 
point attained in four years. 
A study of reports of individual 
carriers is encouraging in that it reveals sub- 
stantial gains for roads serving industrial sec- 
tions of the country. The feat of electric power 
output in establishing two new all-time records 
in consecutive weeks is phenomenal in that it 


Activity Belies 
Jobless Total 
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was achieved in October instead of December, 
which is normally the month in which the high- 
est point of the year is recorded. Such sta- 
tistics for transportation and power reflect 
widespread activity. This being true, why does 
unemployment continue practically unabated? 
The answer is that unemployment figures are 
misleading. Estimates show that of the re- 
ported 10,0000,000 unemployed, only 3,500,000 
are actually employable (p. 16), leaving 6,500,- 
000 who must be supported by charity or re- 
lief organizations. 


° ° » 


Discussion at White Sulphur Springs last 
week on the opportunities for steel in small 
house construction (p. 17), brought to light the 

need of co-operation between 


Lush Market, interested industries. This 
f same point had been emphas- 
If Steel Acts ized in STEEL’s editorial on 


page 27 of last week’s issue. 
Speakers at the convention in West Virginia 
emphasized the fact that the approaching mar- 
ket for home construction will be extensive. A 
representative of the government presented an 
estimate of 14,000,000 new dwelling units to 
be built in the next 10 years. Architects, con- 
tractors and the building public are looking 
to steel as one of the industries which will help 
to make these new homes more attractive and 
more suitable than present houses. 


e <7 ° 


This being the case, it would seem that it 
is industry’s move to promote the use of steel 
in dwellings more aggressively and more effec- 
tively than it has in the past. 
One of the troubles is that 
eight or ten branches of the 
metalworking industry have 
stakes in the prospective mur- 
ket, and as yet they have not been able to or- 
ganize effectively to co-ordinate their efforts. 
Some one unit of industry should take the initi- 
ative in setting up this urgently needed organ- 
ization. Which shall do it? The steel con- 
struction industry, the metal lath industry, the 
sheet and strip producers, the sheet and strip 
fabricators, or the house equipment manufac- 
turers? The parent steel industry has much at 
stake. Should it start the ball rolling? 


Co-Ordinator 
Needed Here 
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Constructors Lift Unit Stress, Discuss Bid 
Depositary, For Self-Governing Industry 


CARLY 200 members and 
guests of the American 
Institute of Steel Con- 
struction Inc. met at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last 
week for the thirteenth and 
perhaps the most important 
annual convention of that or- 


ganization. 

From start to finish, in the 
three-day program beginning 
Wednesday, the uppermost 
topic of discussion was the 
problem of administering ef- 
fectively the Institute’s recent- 
ly adopted plan for a bid de- 
positary, cost studies and sta- 
tistical reports. 

Speaker after speaker was unani- 
mous in the opinion that the job of 
keeping industry's house in order 
rests with industry itself, with the 
co-operation of the government. 


Purchasers Will Benefit 


An important action of the Insti- 
tute was the approval by the board 
of directors of the recommendation 
of the committee on specifications, 
presented by F. T. Llewellyn, of the 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
that the industry increase the allow- 
able basic unit stress from 18,000 
pounds to 20,000 pounds per square 
inch. This action will benefit all buy- 
ers of structural steel and substan- 
tially reduce the cost of steel con- 
struction. 

New directors elected were: T. A. 
Straub, Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh; George Harris, Harris 
Structural Steel Co., New York; and 
J. H. Brillhart, Fort Worth Struc- 
tural Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Directors re-elected were: H. B. 
Hirsh, Belmont Iron Works, Phil- 
adelphia; R. P. Hutchinson, Beth- 
lehem Fabricators Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa.: H. A. Fitch, Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., Kansas City, 
Kans.; G. H. Blakley, McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa.; 
Charles N. Fitts, New England & 
Structural Steel Co., Everett, Mass.; 
and A. J. Post, Post & McCord Inc., 
New York. 

The next meeting will be held in 
White Sulphur Springs, Oct. 21-28, 
1936. 

In his report as secretary of the 
institute, V. G. Iden emphasized the 
importance of the function of public 
relations. “It is our province not 
merely to interpret our industry to 
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our public,’’ he said, ‘‘but to interpret 
our public to our industry. That is 
what is meant by enlightened self- 
interest.” 

Mr. Iden pointed to two ways in 
which ‘‘the Washington picture is 
inconsistent with the facts as we 
know them to exist.’’ He referred to 
the government estimates to the effect 
that 10,000,000 persons are unem- 
ployed, but pointed out that the re- 
lief administration states that only 
3,500,000 of those persons are actu- 
ally employable. ‘‘The billions of dol- 
lars of taxpayers’ money spent on 
relief,’’ he contended, ‘is primarily 
for those who could not work if the 
opportunity were theirs. They con- 
stitute the great mass of people we 
formerly cared for through private 
charity, and through local organiza- 
tions. When speaking of the vol- 
ume of unemployment it is not accu- 
rate to include them. The unem- 
ployment problem is quite different 
from what Washington cares to pic- 
ture it.” 

Again Mr. Iden charged that Wash- 
ington paints an inaccurate picture 
when it reports that construction is 
increasing. ‘‘Real construction is 
not,”’ he said, “but boondoggling is. 
The volume of fabricated structural 
steel shipped this year is about 10 
per cent less than the volume we sold 
in 1934. The volume of other build- 
ing materials going into construction 
this year also is less. If there is 
more money being spent this year on 
construction, it is not being used to 
buy materials for construction.”’ 


Solving Competitive Evils 


C. G. Conley, president, Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O., and presi- 
dent of the institute, in presenting 
the president’s annual address, 
touched upon many phases of the 
problem of competition in the steel 
construction industry. He outlined 
the institute’s attempt in 1931 to 
seek a solution to competitive evils 
through the establishment of a plan 
for the automatic allocation § of 
work. ‘‘But in 1931,” he said, ‘‘the 
country wag not ready for the social 
reforms which today we take for 
granted. We were restrained from 
adopting the White Sulphur plan.” 

Then Mr. Conley touched briefly 
on the institute’s experience in code 
writing and code negotiation under 
NRA. “The failure of NRA,’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘constituted no indictment of 
trade associations. It constituted no 
indictment of our code negotiations. 
As a matter of fact, I can conceive 
of the demise of NRA as a vindica- 
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tion of our tactics and of the reason- 
ableness of our demands.”’ 

“NRA was not administered to aid 
management, but rather to make 
labor more secure. If NRA is to be 
revived on the ashes of the Schechter 
decision, we should not forget what 
happened during the past two years, 
must not forget that business execu- 
tives are not politicians. We have 
not been looking for votes but for 
relief. We have not pleaded for 
social security, but rather for indus- 
trial security. 

“If we are to be denied the aid 
we require through political action 
then we must seek it of our own ac- 
tion, voluntarily and naturally. That 
is our only hope. . , 

“It is not adequate that a man 
be kept upright. A man should be 
upright. If we are to muddle our 
way out of this depression the duty 
is distinctly yours. We can offer you 
a cause for action, a staff to head up 
your co-operative endeavors. There 
is no power in us to make of you 
something that you are not.” 


Outlines New Statistical Work 


Mr. Conley then spoke briefly of 
the plan for a bid depositary, cost 
studies and statistical reports recent- 
ly adopted by the institute. Robert 
T. Brooks, former president, George 
A. Just Co., New York, will have 
charge of the new work and Thomas 
H. Hendrix, office manager of the 
institute, has been appointed direc- 
tor of statistics. 

President Conley announced that 
during the year four district engi- 
neers had been added to the field 
staff. They are E. N. Adams, sta- 
tioned at Worcester, Mass.; C. R. 
Bloxton, with headquarters at At- 
lanta, Ga.; Robert J. Wood, at St. 
Louis; and L. H. Dodd, Dallas, Tex. 
The institute now has nine district 
field engineers, the others being B. F. 
Hastings, Upper Darby, Pa.; Alex- 
ander Miller, Cleveland; Henry Penn, 
Chicago; Jack Singleton, Topeka, 
Kans.; and W. E. Emmett, San Fran- 
cisco. In addition, F. H. Frankland, 
technical director of. the institute, 
handles the New York metropolitan 
area and Washington. 

Mr. Conley reported that last year 
only 11 per cent of the fabricated 
structural steel sold in the United 
States was fabricated by shops not 
members of the institute. ‘‘Among 
those shops outside our member- 
ship,’’ he said, “are many who are 
giving our plan their fullest co-opera- 
tion.” 

ii *Speaking on the subject ‘“Oppor- 
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tunities for Steel,’’ E. L. Shaner, edi- 
tor of STEEL, Cleveland, emphasized 
the indispensability of steel in com- 
parison with other basic materials. 
This address was received enthusias- 


tically by institute members and will: 


be presented in full in next week’s 
issue of STEEL. 

R. B. Thomas, attorney, New York, 
discussed ‘‘Possibilities from Co-op- 
eration.’’ He outlined the objectives 
of the Clayton and Sherman acts and 
explained that the interpretation of 
these laws must come in large meas- 
ure from the decisions of the courts 
in cases involving them. 

He went into detail to show that 
the legal aspects of alleged price fix- 
ing is different in the case of the 
steel construction industry than in 
industries where products are made 
in quantities prior to actual sales. 
Steel fabrication and erection is a 
“bidding business,’ he contended, 
and there is no such thing as a mar- 
ket price for a fabricated structure. 


Price Exchange Within Law 


Mr. Thomas also pointed out that 
the collection and interchange of 
price information on past or com- 
pleted jobs is entirely within the law. 
He quoted extensively from various 
court decisions to clarify certain 
points as to what can or cannot be 
done by companies within an indus- 
try to combat the evils of ruthless 
competition. 

Alexander Wall, Robert Morris 
Associates, Lansdowne, Pa., discuss- 
ing ‘‘What’s Going On,” declared the 
nation is going through an industrial 
renaissance, 

“We can’t go back to industrial 
ezarism,” he said. ‘‘We cannot con- 
tinue to run counter to natural laws 
of economics. If I were a business 
man I would not wait for any more 
blue eagles or pink elephants, but 
would urge my industry to solve its 
problems by its own devices.” 

Mr. Wall discussed the financial 
statements of steel construction com- 
panies and urged executives to com- 
pare individual statements with com- 
mon-size financial statement of the 
entire industry. 

At the annual banquet Thursday 
the principal speaker was James A. 
Emery, general counsel, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, who dis- 
cussed implications of social security 
legislation of the present adminis- 
tration and emphasized the duty of 
industry to solve competitive prob- 
lems independent of government in- 
fluence. ‘ 

Mr. Emery declared the function of 
the government should not be that 
of a bullyragging traffic cop, bawl- 
ing out motorists on the highway of 
commerce, but rather an efficient 


traffic officer intelligently helping to 
guide motorists into the right street. 

Mr. Emery’s address was seen as 
an acceptance of the invitation of 
Secretary of Commerce Roper that 
“business work out for itself the de- 
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gree and kind of help which it needs 
from the government.” 

This invitation contrasts sharply 
with the views of NRA Co-ordinator 
Berry, generally believed to be lay- 
ing the groundwork for a revival of 
NRA, but which was denied by him 
in Washington Friday (p. 21). 

“All our conceptions of govern- 
ment,’’ Mr. Emery concluded, “all 
our ideas of rational freedom, sug 
gest not merely the use, but the en- 
couragement, of voluntary _co-opera- 
tion through legitimate trade associa- 
tions in the preservation of the com- 
petitive system and the elimination of 
abuses to the very limits of volun- 
tary action with a minimum of com- 
pulsion and a frank recognition of 
the fact that the function of govern- 
ment is to serve and not to subject.’’ 

Albert C. Shire, chief engineer, 
technical division of FHA, Washing- 
ton, spoke on ‘Opportunities for 
Steel in Dwelling Construction.’ He 
pictured a pending housing shortage, 
declaring that there were more mar- 
riages recorded in 1934 than in 
1929. He said that 7,000,000 new 
homes will be required in the next 
ten years, with no allowance for re- 
placements. Counting replacements, 
the total will be 14,000,000 new 
dwelling units in the next decade. 

Mr. Shire stated that steel is an 
ideal material for home construction, 
particularly for the frame. He dis- 
cussed several types of steel-frame 


houses which have been developed 


and erected in this country. 

Assuming that steel framing were 
used in 10,000,000 of the homes to be 
built in the next 10 years, at 4 tons 
per unit, the consumption of steel 
would be 40,000,000 tons or 4,000,- 
000 tons a year. Figuring conserva- 
tively, on the basis that steel were 
used in only one out of every four of 
these houses, the requirements still 
would amount to 10,000,000 tons, or 
1,000,000 per year. Mr. Shire urged 
the steel industry to go after this 
tonnage aggressively. 


Co-operative Action Urged 


Steel for houses also was discussed 
at length in the report of the insti- 
tute’s committee on ‘‘Extended Uses 
for Steel,’’ which was presented by 
A. J. Dyer, Nashville Bridge Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. The committee 
recommended continued attention to 
the possibilities of steel in house con- 
struction, and reported on sugges- 
tions emanating from other organiza- 
tions for co-operative action between 
interested industries for promoting 
steel in houses more effectively. 

A. J. Post, Post & McCord Ine., 
New York, presented the report of 
the committee on uniform contracts 
for steel. The committee proposed 
standard contract forms for erected 
work and for work furnished and de- 
livered. 

In reporting technical activities of 


When Westinghouse Held Open House 


we 
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ORE than 35,000 people visited the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. works 
in East Pittsburgh, Pa., during the recent “family day” celebration. For the 
entire day the plant was on an open house basis for inspection by families of em 
ployes, their guests, and the general public. Included in the program were tours 
through works, exhibitions of products of general interest, demonstrations of ar- 


tificial lightning, research phenomena, and other engineering and 


industrial 


achievements which may be viewed only in the largest of industrial organizations. 
Visitors saw modern production lines, huge machinery used in fabricating large 
equipment, accurate and sensitive devices for balancing rotors to within one-thou- 
sandth of an ounce, and machine tools to pare down metal within limits of one- 
ten-thousandth of an inch. In the production aisles were motors and control for 
operating new steel mills for the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Laclede Steel Co. 
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the institute, F. H. Frankland, tech- 
nieal director, stated the addition of 
field engineers, referred to previous- 
ly, was necessitated by increased in- 
quiry from private buyers of struc- 
tural steel and current activity in 
federal projects, such as grade cross- 
ing elimination. Calls from engi- 
neers, architects and constructors up- 
on the institute’s engineering service, 
he said, have increased very marked- 
ly during the past few months. 

Mr. Frankland emphasized the im- 
portance of the institute's technical 
activities, saying ‘for every dollar 
spent in this direction, the industry 
will receive tremendous dividends.”’ 


Steel Is Suitable 
Material for Dams 


HE possibility that structural steel 
T ana steel plates can be used ad- 
vantageously in the construction of 
steel dams was emphasized in an 
address by Dr. Otis E. Hovey, con- 
sulting engineer, New York. Dr. 
Hovey pointed to the fact that the 
Ash Fork steel dam in Arizona, now 
is 37 years old and is reported to be 
in excellent condition in 1935. The 
Redridge steel dam in Michigan, built 
in 1900, still is in good condition 
although it has not been painted for 
22 years. Skaguay, steel-faced rock- 
filled dam in Colorado, built in 1901, 
is in excellent condition and an officer 
of the power company which owns 
the structure estimates that it will 
last at least four times the elapsed 
time since its construction which is 
34 years. 

Dr. Hovey enumerated many rea- 
sons why steel is a suitable mate- 
rial for fixed dams. He also touched 
on the importance of sound founda- 
tions and adequate water seals. He 
also presented comparative figures 
on the cost of a concrete and steel 
dam 160 feet long with a maximum 
height of 54 feet. A concrete dam 
of these dimensions was built across 
the Saranac river in 1913. It was 
estimated that under the conditions 
obtaining in 1935, the dam could be 
built of steel for an amount which 
is 71 per cent of the cost of the con- 
crete dam. 


Advocates Further Studies 


Dr. Hovey referred on several oc- 
casions to the success of sheet steel 
piling in connection wtih dam con- 
struction. 

His conclusions are as follows: 


The use of steel plates on the 
faces of rocks and other fill dams 
is increasing and has been justified 
by experience on several large dams. 
This type of steelwork is desirable 
for a well equipped structural shop 
and its installation presents no real 
difficulties to a competent field or- 
ganization. Where a large dam is 
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to be built, the structural steel ton- 
nage becomes a considerable item 
which most fabricating companies 
would welcome on their order books. 
Further studies should be made of 
this type of construction and its 





adoption advocated in suitable loca- 
tions with a view to increasing the 
application of a good and economical 
type of steel construction. 
Steel frame dams have been to- 
(Please turn to Page 60) 


25 Companies in Metalworking Field 
Are Given 1935 Awards for Safety 


WENTY-FIVE companies were 

awarded plaques for winning 

first-place positions in the safety 
contest conducted in the metals sec- 
tion of the National Safety council 
during the past year, it was an- 
nounced at council’s twenty-fourth 
annual safety congress held in 
Louisville, Ky., last week, Oct. 14-18. 
The names of many well-known com- 
panies in the iron and steel industry 
appear in the list of prize winners. 


Entered in the contest, which em- 
braced the period from July 1, 1934, 
to June 30, 1935, were 194 units 
with 219,830 employes who worked 
425,051,091 man-hours. The aver- 
age frequency rate was 8.354, which 
represents a decrease of 19 per cent 
from the rate of the 1934 contest. 
This year, 104 units ended with a 
frequency rate below the average, 
and 12 per cent of these completing 
the contest finished with perfect rec- 
ords. 


Leaders in Various Divisions 


The following companies were 
winners of first-place plaques. The 
numbers of man-hours worked dur- 
ing the year, and the number of 
lost-time injuries are set after the 
name of each company: 


Steel Mills Division, Group A 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., Cleve- 
land; 6,566,016 hours, 10 injuries. 
Steel Mills Division, Groups B and C 
Three tied for first place—Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., South Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 929,672 hours, no in- 
juries. Great Lakes Steel Corp., 
Hanna Furnace division, Ecorse, 
Mich,; 783,302 hours, no injuries. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Hubbard Furnaces, Youngstown, 
O.; 104,325 hours, no injuries. 
Rolling, Finishing and Fabricating 
Division, Group A 
Aluminum Co. of Canada Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont.; 1,236,706 hours, 2 in- 
juries. 
Rolling, Finishing and Fabricating 
Division, Group B 
Eight tied for first place—Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., Baltimore di- 
vision, Baltimore; 900,413 hours, 
no injuries. Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Evanston, IIl.; 536,856 
hours, no injuries. Republic Steel 
Corp., Grand Crossing, Ill.; 334,- 
969 hours, no injuries. Lehigh 
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Structural Steel Co., Allentown, 
Pa.; 279,050 hours, no injuries. 
Steel & Tubes Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; 251,847 hours, no injuries. 
Chapman Price Steel Co., Indian- 
apolis; 225,116 hours, no injuries. 
Laclede Tube Co., Alton, IIl.; 139,- 
917 hours, no injuries. Republic 
Steel Corp., Unionville, Conn.; 
126,936 hours, no injuries, 


Foundries Division 

Four tied for first place—Mackin- 
tosh-Hemphill Co., Midland, Pa.; 
339,385 hours, no injuries. Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Central 
works, Middletown, O.; 181,809 
hours, no injuries. Ideal Foundry 
& Machine Co., Youngstown, O.; 
153,577 hours, no injuries. Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Sixth Street 
Foundry, Ashland, Ky.; 104,022 
hours, no injuries, 


Heavy Machine Shops Division, 
Group A 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bever- 
ly, Mass.; 6,246,912 hours, 3 in- 
juries. 
Heavy Machine Shops Division, 
Group B 
Five tied for first place—United 

States Rubber Products Inc., Shoe 

Hardware division, Waterbury, 

Conn.; 808,123 hours, no injuries 

C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 

St. Louis; 570,669 hours, no in- 

juries. D & B Pump & Supply 

Co., Los Angeles; 180,587 hours, 

no injuries. Noera Mfg. Co., Wa- 

terbury, Conn.; 163,485 hours, no 
injuries. Pittsburgh Steel Co., 

National Steel Fabric division, 

Monessen, Pa.; 125,390 hours, no 

injuries. 

Light Machine Shops Division 
Two tied for first place—Benjamin 

Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, I11.; 

807,091 hours, no injuries. Bos- 

ton Gear Works Ine., North 

Quincy, Mass.; 634,820 hours, no 

injuries. 

Dr. C. H. Watson, medical di- 
rector, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York, was elected 
president of the National Safety 
council for the coming year. He suc- 
ceeds John E. Long, superintendent 
of safety, Delaware & Hudson rail- 
road, Albany, N. Y. 

A report of technical activities of 
the National Safety congress appears 
on page 49 of this issue of STEEL. 
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Action on Embargo on Metals 


To Italy Awaits League 


WASHINGTON 

TATE department officials 

+ whose job it is to handle the 

neutrality situation are watch- 

ing closely for the final action of the 

League of Nations in connection 

with the recommendations of a sub- 

committee last week that steel, iron, 

manganese ore, and other raw 

materials be placed on an embargo 

list against Italy as a part of the 
sanctions. 

Considerable pressure still is be- 
ing brought to bear on the state de- 
partment that America follow this 
embargo list, if it is finally adopted, 
and while some state department 
experts feel that the President will 
not put these raw materials on the 
embargo list, there is considerable 
difference of opinion on the point- 
especially in view of the fact that 
if all League members embargo such 
commodities and the United States 
does not, the action of the League 
will be practically nullified. 

There also is the sentiment at the 
state department that even if these 
raw materials are not embargoed by 
the President, large producers 
might get together and themselves 
enforce a ban without official action. 


League Sets Up Three Lists 


The official word received here 
from Geneva was to the effect that 
three lists were prepared by a sub- 
committee. List No. 1 contained man- 
ganese ore, chromium, tin, tungsten, 
molybdenum, and radium; list No. 2 
contained steel, aluminum, bauxite, 
nickel, and zinc; list No. 3 included 
nitric acid, nitrates, and rubber. 

Information is that steel was 
placed on the second list because 
Germany, a nonmember of the 
League, is an important producer 
and exporter of that commodity. 
However, it was felt that since the 
League powers control the produc- 
tion and marketing of iron, the 
stoppage of steel exports to Italy 
may be feasible. 

The three lists were supposed to 
have been drawn up so that on the 
first list would be commodities con- 
trolled by the League members, the 
second of products partly con- 
trolled, and the third of products 
over which the League has doubtful 
influence. 

The report received here stated 
also that Maxim Litvinoff, soviet for- 
eign commissar, suggested a fourth 
list including the sale of machine 
tools, automobiles, and ships. This 
list was held in abeyance. 


The proposed lists have to go 
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through considerable red tape be- 
fore they can possibly become ef- 
fective. The subcommittee reports 
to a so-called ‘‘small committee,’’ 
which in turn reports to a large 
committee, and this latter in turn 
reports to the assembly of the 
League. 

There is a very definite report 
here that there are two distinct 
points of view at Geneva in regard 
to any embargo. On the one side 
are those who want a small embargo 
list to be active at once, while the 
other side believes that there should 
be a large embargo list and that it 
should be thoroughly gone into be- 
fore made operative. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
who is a member of the munitions 
control committee, at his press con- 
ference last week stated that in his 
opinion the committee had not gone 
far enough into the study of raw 
materials, including steel and scrap, 
to give him any idea as to whether 
these commodities should be added 
to our embargo list. 

Asked directly if he thought that 
these commodities should be added, 
the secretary stated that ‘‘we have 
not advanced far enough in our 
studies to answer that question at 
the present time.’’ He said, how- 
ever, that the munition control of- 
ficials are making a thorough study 


of the whole question. 

Both Secretary Roper and Secre 
tary of State Hull have warned 
American business that while they 
are not prohibited from doing busi 
ness with either Ethiopia or Italy, 
that they cannot expect any help 
from the American government if 
they get into trouble due to the 
war. 

Secretary Hull recently said: 

“Technically, of course, there is 
no legal prohibition—apart from 
the proclamation governing the 
export of arms—-against our people 
entering into transactions with the 
belligerents or either of them. 

“The warning given by the Presi- 
dent in his proclamation * * * and 
his general warning that during the 
war any of our. people who 
voluntarily engage in transactions 
of any character with either of the 
belligerents do so at their own risk 
were based upon the policy and 
purpose of keeping this country out 
of war—keeping it from being 
drawn into war. It certainly was 
not intended to encourage transac 
tions with the belligerents.”’ 


Expect Small Effect 
From League Stand 


NEW YORK 

ELLERS of ferromanganese, man- 
S ganese ore, iron, chromium, 
molybdenum, and other products se- 
lected by a League of Nations sub- 
committee for embargo to Italy agree 
that while such restrictions will un 
doubtedly prove hard on Italy, if fin- 
ally adopted, the action should have 
little effect on world markets. Never 


Steel Is a Pliant Material 





This tear-drop steel body was designed by A. ]. Mummert, vice president and di- 
rector of the McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, to test engine performance. 
Speed of 100 miles and increased gas mileage are claimed. Wide World phota 
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theless, the possibility that the Unit- 
ed States government may follow 
with a similar embargo is being con- 
sidered with interest. 

The proposed embargo list of the 
League subcommittee also includes 
tungsten, aluminum, nickel, radium, 
and tin, and so far as can be learned 
few shipments of any of these mate- 
rials have left for Italy to date. 

The principal ferrous item to have 
been shipped from this country to 
Italy has been scrap, and trade lead- 
ers in this commodity look for no 
governmental restrictions before the 
next session of congress, if then; if 
scrap were to be declared contra- 
band, cotton logically should also, 
and it is believed that cotton growers 
would put up a tremendous fight in 
an effort to stave off such action. 

For the present at least, scrap 
shipments to Italy have practically 
ceased, due to credit complications, 
difficulty in obtaining bottoms and 
advancing ocean transportation costs. 


See Italy Still 
Big Scrap Buyer 


OTWITHSTANDING the barriers 

Washington, and presumably 
also the League of Nations, are rais 
ing to trade with Italy as the aggres- 
sor against Ethiopia, the iron and 
steel scrap trade expects Italy to be 
a substantial buyer of scrap for many 
years. 

Richard V. Bonono, president of 
the New Jersey chapter of the Insti 
tute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., 
said last Monday: 

“After a peaceful settlement of 
the Ethiopian situation, which is ex- 
pected shortly, a gigantic industrial 
program for the electrification of 
railroads, building of roads and 
structures, intensive colonization, 
ete., will require large quantities of 
raw materials. 

“In view of the fact that Italy is 
no longer buying any finished steel, 
but has increased its steel capacity 
to produce its own steel, substantial 
tonnages of scrap iron and other raw 
materials will be required for the in- 
dustrial program for many years, 
and it is likely that Italy will be one 
of the best foreign customers of the 
United States.” 

The American Scrap Exporters 
conference, 11 West Forty-second 
street, New York has begun the is- 
suance of a house organ called The 
Scrap Exporter in which it discusses 
war markets and lists an Italian in- 
quiry for heavy melting steel and 
wrought iron scrap. 


Mesta Exhibit Wins Prize 


Mesta Machine Co., West Home- 
stead, Pa., was awarded the prize for 
the most attractive exhibit at the 
Purchasing Agents’ of Pittsburgh in- 
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dustrial exhibit held at the William 
Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 10-11. 

American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
tewn, O., received a trophy for the 
most informative display. 


Production 


ECLINES in the Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo districts tend- 
ed to put the steelworks operating 
rate down another point last week to 
51 per cent, and more than offset in- 
creases at ‘Youngstown, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Cleveland and Birm- 
ingham. Other districts held steady. 
Despite the fact the rate has been 
sliding back the past two weeks, it 
still compares favorably with the 
rate of a year ago, which was only 
26% per cent. Details follow: 
Chicago—Declined 3 more points 
to 55 per cent, extending the drop for 
the past two weeks to 5 points below 
the peak of the last seven months. 
At least part of this loss is expected 
to be recovered this week. Lighting 
of a blast furnace at South Chicago 
brings the number of active steel- 
works stacks to 15 out of 36, the 
highest rate of the past several years. 
A further increase is not unlikely 
next month, due to heavy demand for 
pig iron. 


Pittsburgh—-Down 2 points to 46 





Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Capac- 
ity Engaged in Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.19 Change 1934 1933 
Pittsburgh 46 ee 20 35 
Chicago ........ 55 3 27 45 
Eastern Pa...» 38 1 1914 23% 
Youngstown. 58 2 30 57 
Wheeling . 81 None 23 47 
Cleveland....... 52 + 3 31 33 
Buffalo .... BO 2 24 24 
Birmingham. 581%, + 3 25 30 
New England 68 None 40 82 
Detroit ....... 8&8 None 59 55 
Average......... 51 1 26% 34 





per cent last week, due to failure of 
the leading interest to close the week 
at better than 40 per cent. The lead- 
ing independent continues to operate 
at 55 per cent, with rates of the 
smaller independents averaging 50- 
55 per cent. 

Twenty-six out of 60 steelworks 
blast furnaces are now on, a gain of 
one over a week ago. Carnegie-Illin- 
ois Steel Corp. blew in a third Du- 
quesne furnace Oct. 18, with the pos- 
sibility of two more being blown in, 
one at Clairton and one at Edgar 
Thomson. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. is operating 11 of 32, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 8 of 11, Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. at Johnstown 3 of 7, 
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and American Steel & Wire Co., Na- 
tional Tube Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
and Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co., 
one each, 

Youngstown—Up 2 points to 58 
per cent last week and tentative 
schedules indicate a rate of 60 per 
cent or slightly more. Republic Sieel 
Corp. added an open hearth at its 
Lansingville plant. Forty-nine out 
of 83 open-hearth furnaces are mak- 
ing steel in this district. 

Detroit—Unchanged at 88 per cent 
last week. One producer has placed 
an open-hearth furnace back in ac- 
tivity after being down for repairs 
two weeks ago, but the other produc- 
er has dropped to 7 out of 9. 

Wheeling—Steady at 81 per cent. 
In the four district plants, 30 out:df 
37 open-hearth furnaces continue ‘to 
operate. ze 


Cleveland-Lorain—Up 3 points to 
62 per cent. Corrigan-McKinney di- 
vision of Republic Steel Corp. lighted 
its seventh open hearth in midweek, 
and later in the week its eighth unit. 
Otis Steel Co, increased from seven 
to eight, but dropped back to seven. 
National Tube Co., Lorain, continued 
with ten active. 


Central eastern seaboard——Ad- 
vanced 1 point to 38 per cent, with 
an increase of three units at Steelton, 
Pa., and a gain of one at Coatesville, 
Pa., contributing to the improvement. 
The tendency is still upward, with 
miscellaneous demand for finished 
steel broadening slowly. 


New England—Unchanged at 68 
per cent last week, with indications 
this rate will be held for this week. 


Buffalo—Off 2 points to 50 per 
cent, due to enforced withdrawal of 
one open hearth from the active list. 
A breakdown forced this change. It 
is expected that 20 open hearths will 
again operate this week, representing 
a rate of 52 per cent. 

Birmingham—Up 3 points to 58% 
per cent last week, owing to heavier 
schedules. The Fairfield furnaces 
continue to supply steel for rail roll- 
ing. 


Transportation 


REIGHT car requirements for 29 

principal commodities in the 
fcurth quarter are estimated by re- 
gional shippers’ advisory boards to 
total 4,805,388. This is an increase 
of 6.4 per cent over the actual load- 
ing of 4,515,835 cars in the fourth 
quarter of 1934. 

For iron and steel, estimated car 
requirements this quarter are 234,- 
963, or 22.3 per cent above the ac- 
tual loading of 192,189 cars a year 
ago. Expected increase in coal and 
coke is 3.9 per cent, ore and concen- 
trates 13, machinery and boilers 
14.4, automobile 108.6, and farm im- 
plements 36.3. 
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WASHINGTON 
AJOR GEORGE L. BERRY, 
Meise for industrial co-oper- 
ation, has decided to have a 
combination industry-labor confer- 
ence in Washington, probably some- 
time early in November. The exact 
date will be announced early this 
week, 

It was stated in these columns last 
week that Major Berry intended to 
call suck a conference no matter 
what the answers were to the 5200 
letters sent out, but he claims that 
some 700 answers have now been 
received and that most of these favor 
such a conference. 

However, some who are opposed to 
the conference and who make no 
Lones of it are saying that Major 
Berry is calling the conference to get 
some personal publicity. Others say 
that if industry prefers to go its own 
way NRA can say to congress that 
industry refuses to co-operate with 
the government, and should be 
shackled again. 

Incidentally, while on the subject 
of NRA and its future, Major Berry 
has taken the trouble to deny em- 
phatically the persistent rumor of 
last week that he ever said that he 
intended to stop the industry studies 
being made by NRA. 


Now Roper vs. Berry? 


He says that he never even 
thought of such a thing, although a 
member of a large industry in Wash- 
ington last week made the direct 
charge that Major Berry had said 
this to him personally. However, the 
Major may have thought better of 
it in view of the fact that the studies 
were originated under executive or- 
der. Even he has not yet taken to 
nullifying executive orders. 

Speaking on the matter of the pro- 
posed industrial conference, Secre- 
tury of Commerce Roper last week 
stated that ‘‘business has to take 
back some of the business responsi- 
bilities.”’ In making this remark he 
denied that he was taking issue with 
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Major Berry. He said that it is up 
tu business to say to what extent, if 
any, government shall take a hand in 
ccntrolling business activities. 

Secretary’ Roper said that in his 
epinion the conference methods 
adopted under the NRA were help- 
ful in many ways, and that he be- 
lieves a large percentage of busi- 
ness is favorable to the funda- 
mentals of the NRA program. Mr. 
Roper said that he feels that the 
government prefers to decentralize 
all of the responsibilities of the busi- 
ness situation where business can 
handle the situation itself. 


Control, Not Regimentation 


No important government depart- 
ment, the Secreatry maintained, 
wants to regiment or meddle with 
business—but it does need certain 
control. In amplifying this state- 
ment, Mr. Roper explained that he 
referred to the Sherman law and 
regulations for child labor, hours, 
and wages. The question is, he said, 
is how to effectively work out these 
controls. 

Major Berry in a statement last 
week insisted that there is a strong 
business sentiment for the preserva- 
tien of NRA standards. He claims to 
have reached this decision as the re- 
sult of the answers he has received 
to his recent letter. 

However, there are those at NRA, 
who are in closest touch with the 
situation, who state that this has al- 
ways been the major’s preconceived 
idea and that he cculd not possibly 
have got it from the answers rec- 
ceived. 

There is a very decided feeling at 
NRA that the favorable answers 
from the business and industrial in- 
terests of the country to the letter 
asking for representatives at the 
proposed conference is because these 
interests want to come to Washing- 
ton to attend the conference ‘‘to pro- 
tect their own interests.” 

They feel, it is reported, that if 
Major Berry packed the conference 
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with the labor element some resolu- 
ticns might be passed‘ antagonistic 
tc industry and that it will be better 
for them to be on the inside looking 
out than to remain on the outside 
looking in. 

It is reported that Major Berry is 
most anxious to get the President 
to address the first meeting of the 
proposed conference, and that after 
a short general session the confer- 
ence will be divided up into round 
table discussions between related in- 
dustries. This has now been definite- 
ly decided upon. 

Major Berry has stated that he 
hopes, as the result of these round 
table discussions, to obtain data for 
the NRA extension in some form, 
and he insists that he has no appre- 
hensions as to the success of tlre 
conference and believes that a basis 
can be worked out for permanent 
legislation, 

While no confirmation can be ob 
teined, it is also reported that both 
the senate finance committee and 
the house ways and means commit- 
tee have experts working on the NRA 
question. This was asked for by the 
President in his letter to these two 
bodies at the end of the last session 
of congress. 


Probes Consumption of Scrap 


In regard to the steel study being 
made by NRA, R. W. Shannon, in 
charge of it, has dispatched question- 
naires to the entire industry. Infor- 
mation is sought which the American 
Iron and Steel institute, New York, 
cannot supply, such as amount of 
home and other scrap being used, and 
comments on price discrimination 
during and since the code period. 
Statements concerning unfair prac- 
tices and labor conditions are sought, 
all on a confidential basis, it is ex- 
plained. 

The advice of James A. Emery, 
chief counsel for the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, at the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion convention at White Sulphur 





Springs, W. Va., to beware of a re- 
vived NRA nettled Major Berry con- 
siderably. Friday he issued a state- 
ment claiming ‘‘there is no plan un- 
der way in my office to revive the 
NRA” and said there is a general 
agreement that no emergency legis- 
lation is required. 


FTC MORE SECRETIVE ON 
TRADE PRACTICE RULES 


In an effort to expedite its work 
on trade practice conferences the 
federal trade commission is cutting 
out some of its procedure, much to 
the disadvantage of the interested 
trades. 

While the commission never was 
verbose about this work, there al- 
ways was a certain procedure near- 
ing the end of the time when the 
rules were actually adopted. At that 
time the commission called a pub- 
lic conference at which any member 
of the interested trade was given a 
chance to make such statement as he 
wished. The press was always ad- 
mitted to these public hearings. The 
commission has now eliminated these 
hearings entirely. 

This means in effect, it is pointed 
out, that a small part of any industry 


can get up its trade rules and push 
them through without all parts of 
the industry knowing just what is 
going on. 

Questioned on this point, one ofii 
cial of the commission pointed out 
that these rules are made public be- 
fore they are finally adopted. How- 
ever, it is seldom, if ever, that any 
of the daily newspapers carry all of 
these rules when they are made pub- 
lic, so that the manufacturer back 
home has no way of knowing just 
what is going on in connection with 
these rules unless he happens to be- 
long to the trade association. 

This is all being done, it is stated 
at the commission, in an effort to get 
as quick action as possible on trade 
practice rules. 


14 MONTHS BEFORE SECURITY 
LEVIES FALL ON INDUSTRY 


The iron and steel industry is 
much interested in the working-out 
of the social security act. 

Up to this time, no rules or regu- 
lations have been promulgated and 
it probably will be sometime before 
they are. 

The board is practically hamstrung 
because of lack of appropriations, 
cue to failure of passage of the de- 


Steel, Ceramics and Automotive Stamping Join in New Industry 





LUMBING firtures deep-drawn from steel sheets and finished by the wet proc 
ess of enameling which gives an acid-resisting porcelain enamel surface in 
single and two-tone effects were approved Oct. 8 at a conference of steel, ceramic, 
and automotive stamping leaders at the Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit. The new plumb- 
ing ware division of Briggs, with John A, Callahan as manager, is now producing 


such fixtures. 


From left to right are C. A. Dutton, ceramic sales and industrial 


chemicals, Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Dr. J. J. Canfield, au- 
thority on ceramics and metallurgy; Prof. R. M. King, Ohio State university, 
technical adviser to the Ceramic institute; G A. Schwartz, Porcelain Enamel & 


Mfg. Co., Baltimore; Dr. Spencer Strong, technician in ceramics; A. Ault, cera- 


mic control man, Briggs plumbing ware division; R. A. Weaver, president, Ferro 


Enamel Corp., Cleveland; Mr. Callahan; 


S. Hemsteger, ceramic graduate and 


chief inspector, Briggs plumbing ware division; Lyman C. Athy, metallurgist, 
chemist and production manager, Briggs plumbing ware division; Prof. J. E. 
Hansen, author of “The Advanced Technique of Porcelain Enameling” and other 


textbooks; Prof. A. 


I, Andrews, department of ceramic engineering, University 


of Illinois; Prof. W. Knowles, past chairman, enamel section, Ceramic institute; 


Dr, Anson Hayes, director of research, American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 0. 
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ficiency bill through the filibuster of 
the late Senator Huey Long during 
the closing hours of congress. 

The first taxes for which employers 
are liable under this act will be for 
1936. This tax will amount to 1 per 
eent of payrolls, but no report or 
payment of the tax is due until Jan. 
31, 1937. Taxes for old age retire- 
ment purposes begin to accrue on 
gan. 1, 1937. 

This should be of interest to the 
industry, because it means that it 
will be more than a year before any 
payment of the new federal taxes 
will be required. 

The social security board, headed 
by Former Governor Winant of 
New Hampshire, has ahead of it the 
task of determining the conformity 
to federal standards of state unem- 
ployment benefit laws. Only eight 
states and the District of Columbia 
now have such laws. 

In accordance with provisions of 
the federal statute, unemployment 
benefits cannot be paid under a state 
law until two years after contribu- 
ticns thereunder become payable. 


Meetings 


ATIONAL Machine Tool Build- 

ers’ association, Cleveland, will 
hold its 34th annual convention at 
Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 26-29. A meet- 
ing of the lathe group and the bud- 
get committee will be held Oct. 26. 
Directors meet Oct. 27. The first con- 
vention session will be held Oct. 28, 
and the second, when officers will be 
announced, Oct. 29. 


FOUNDRY EDITORS TO ADDRESS 
PITTSBURGH FOUNDRYMEN 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s associa- 
tion holds its initial meeting of the 
1935-36 season in the Norse room 
of the Fort Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Oct. 21. Following dinner to be 
served at 6:30 p.m., Pat Dwyer, en- 
gineering editor, The Foundry, will 
speak on “Gates and Risers.’’ Dan M. 
Avey, editor, The Foundry, and 
president, the A.F.A., will attend. 


REFRIGERATION INTERESTS SEE 
NEED FOR “BREATHING SPELL” 


Most pronounced optimism in sev- 
eral years was voiced at the annual 
meeting of the Refrigeration Ma- 
chinery association in Chicago, Oct. 
11. Said D. Norris Benedict, presi- 
dent: “If only industry can bend its 
efforts toward producing and selling 
goods rather than in dodging legisla- 
tive blackjacks, many of the present 
economic problems will be solved.” 

Standard methods for testing me- 
chanical condensing units were 
adopted. The broad standardization 
program presented by the associa- 
ticn’s standards committee was 
adopted; this embraces practically 
every type of equipment and many 
trade practices. 
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DETROIT 

O MAKE this city forget its 

T 1935 world series and baseball 

deities, it required an event as 

important as announcing the new 
Ford for 1936 on last Saturday. 

That base hit that broke up the 
ball game two weeks ago and gave 
Detroit its first world championship 
was, up until last week-end, a burn- 
ing topic of conversation in this 
town—until Henry Ford unveiled 
his new automobile. 

To begin with, it was a good thing 
for Ford that Detroit won the flag; 
secondly, it was clever strategy by 
Detroit’s No. 1 citizen to catch public 
excitement at its peak and choose so 
propitious a moment for the new 
model fanfare. 

Detroit credits Ford with a 
master stroke. His sponsorship of 
the baseball radio broadcast was on 
everyone’s mind. That the new 
model should come forth when it 
did, was more than clever promotion 
work. 

Thus, a new car that centers its 
changes in hood grille and wheel 
styling—to the absence of major 
mechanical change—-was given as 
good a launching as could be en- 
gineered. 





Other Debuts Imminent 


Little wonder then that Plymouth 
chose Oct. 26 for its 1936 model 
announcement, or that Chevrolet lay 
back until the date of the show— 
Nov. 2—for its debut. In fact, the 
more it appraises the current 
jockeying for starting place, Detroit 
cannot help but concede an orchid to 
Ford. ; 

The 1936 race for supremacy 
among the “big little three’’ may be 
a tight one—only the ensuing 12 
months can decide, but Ford doubt- 
less took all the promotional pre- 
cautions known to garner for itself 
a No. 1 post. 

At this writing, a full two weeks 
before the New York show, the 
majority of 1936 models have been 
announced, and thereby arises evi- 
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dence again of the automobile in- 
dustry’s keen competition. 

Some months ago, in efforts to 
even out employment curves, the in- 
dustry sitting in aggregate decided to 
move up the usual January show by 


two months. They concurred that 
Nov. 2 would be the date for the 
first show, as usual in New York. 
But building a new car for a set 
time and holding back when it’s 
done seems to be like holding a hot 
potato. 

First Buick, then Lafayette, Olds- 
mobile, Cadillac, LaSalle, Packard, 
Pontiac, and Ford have all theo- 
retically jumped the gun. Even 
moving the show up two months 
wasn’t enough for them. Each had 
to have a “preliminary” announce 
ment. So much so that you can't 
today get even descriptive literature 
on any of the new ears, which in- 
cludes the box score specifications, 
and you won't be able to, until Nov. 
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Stresses Detail Changes 


“‘Here’s the Ford for 1936. Let’s 
take a look at it’’-—was Edsel Ford's 
talking-picture message to Ford 
dealers at previews of the new car 
early last week. Unlike last year, 
the telephone hookup whereby Mr. 
Ford talked to the dealers, wasn’t 
used. 

Lacking any motor, brake, frame, 
or springing change, the Ford V-8 
for 1936 makes a feature out of de- 
tail refinements. 

Through the new pressed steel 
wheels—entirely supplanting wire 
spokes which definitely are out— 
plus a more generous application of 
stainless steel trim and the two 
sheet metal pieces between the 
front fenders and hood, steel stands 
to benefit from only a slightly in- 
creased tonnage over 1935. 

The new cold pressed steel wheel, 
one of the most noticeable features 
of the 1936 cars, is formed from a 
steel sheet, blanked to a disk 0.110- 
inch thick. Small punched sections 
at the rim simulate spokes, but the 
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wheel is novel in that the center 
section is welded to the rim at every 
point. 

Into the back of this disk is fitted 
the brake drum, with the result that 
the bolt circle of the former is so 
large that the wheel virtually con- 
sists of a rim attached to the brake 
drum. 

The hub caps, with polished 
centers, are stainless steel, are 12% 
inches in diameter, and carry the 
V-8 insignia with a larger and more 
pronounced motif. The pressed 
wheel, which has completely ruled 
out spoke wire, saves almost 5 
pounds per wheel, or a 20-pound 
reduction in unsprung weight per 
ear. 

The other change of major in- 
terest to the steel field is in the radi- 
ator grille. In the first place, the 
greater length of the top of the hood 
has caused the top of the grille to be 
brought foward slightly, decreasing 
the radiator’s slope. The grille is 
strictly speaking, not part of the 
radiator for it is bolted onto the 
comb. The grille itself has a de- 
creased slope and is more pointed 
from the 1935 model; it also has 
dropped the four horizontal fins. 


Engine Cooling Improved 


The vertical grille bars, which are 
chromium plated in the deluxe cars 
and painted body color in those 
without deluxe equipment, have 
rustless steel center strips and mold- 
ing on all models. 

By using copper and brass parts 
under the front fenders and under 
the hood side louvres, which are in- 
tended as air scoops, air circulation 
through the engine is improved. 
Also to lick the cooling problem, 
capacity of the water cooling 
system has been increased 1% gallon 
to 5% gallons total. 

The use of two sheet metal sec- 
tions between the hood and front 
fenders has been the basis for 
mounting the lamps, which, con- 
trary to (first report, are _ not 
mounted on the fenders themselves, 








but instead are set up on vertically 
placed brackets. 

The bottom edges of both the 
fender flares and the grille curve 
under the foreward edge of the 
car, more completely concealing the 
running gear and tending to produce 
a streamline effect. 

To complete the description of the 
V-8 front, the hood side louvres are 
new and more closely spaced. De- 
pending upon whether the model is 
deluxe or not, the louvres are either 
stainless or body color. 

Mechanically, the Ford V-8 motor 
remains unchanged with a 3y,-inch 
bore and 3%-inch stroke. Chassis 
holds to a 112-inch wheelbase and 
continues to have an 8-inch channel 
frame depth. 

However, steering effort has been 
reduced approximately 25 per cent 
by increasing the overall steering 
ratio from 15 to 1 to 17 to 1. The 
length of the right steering spindle 
arm has been increased %-inch to 
bring the drag-link more nearly 
parallel with the front axle. 

A new adjustable drag-link makes 
is always possible to set the “high 
spot”’ on the steering sector to con- 
form with the straight ahead posi- 
tion of the front wheels, giving con- 
venience in both manufacturing and 
servicing. 


Antifriction Bearings in Steering 


The worm and sector are now 
lapped. Another change is in the 
mounting of the pitman arm shaft 
on straight needle roller bearings, 
making all bearings in the steering 
gear case antifriction. 

Another departure 
helical gear for both low and re- 
verse apeeds, that, already on 
second and third speeds in the 1935 
ear, should insure more silent oper- 
ation. The synchronizer between 
second and high gears is retained. 
Large floating thrust washers for 
the helical gears increase bearing 
surface and assure longer wear, 

The movement of the gearshift 
lever has been decreased %-inch 
from neutral into all four speeds by 
moving the top of the shifter tower 
forward on the floor board. This 
modifies the leverage between the 
gearshift ball and slide bars and 
takes the ‘‘kink’’ out of the gear- 
shift lever arm, making the claim of 
“three to a front seat’’ now more 
nearly accurate. 

Minor Ford interior changes in- 
clude an increase of 3 inches in 
width of the sedans through the use 
of vertically-hinged rear quarter 
windows which eliminate operating 
mechanism formerly under them. 
Fuel and oil gages are electric; 
they were hydrostatic formerly. 

To the instrument board, finished 
in gray pyroxolin, has been added a 
water temperature indicator. An 
innovation in the coupe is the hinge 
at the top of the passenger’s seat, 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—vU. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 








1933 1934 1935 
Pe Bea 128,825 155,666 292,817 
NN,  sbiact rel 105,447 230,256 335,700 
PEs snscionk 115,272: 338,434 429,834 
BOP, siskeis 176,432 352,975 477,746 
i gear 214,411 330,455 364,727 
June ........ 249,727 * 306,477 361,321 
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9 mo. ....1,634,126 2,384,014 *2,916,240 
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Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
Week ended: 
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permitting it to be lifted like a gate 
for entry into the rear compartment 
from the front seat, 

The 1936 line includes ten body 
types, three of which are offered 
without deluxe appointments. The 
deluxe convertible is continued, a 
model first out in 1935. Deluxe 
body colors have been increased by 
two this year, a green and a blue. 

Ford has stuck to an unchanged 
design of mechanical brakes. Car- 
ried over, too, were’ transverse 
springs, front radius rods, full 
torque tube driven, cast alloy steel 
crankshafts, and precision set non- 
adjustable valves, 

Speaking of torque drive, Ford 
has recently installed an unusual 
machine at the Rouge plant, made 
by a Philadelphia concern, that 
tests all drive shafts. It remarkably 
records shaft whip under varying 
conditions. 


Making Large Steel Buy 


So much for Ford’s changes. In 
themselves, even though they don’t 
embrace the complications of engine 
change, they’ve been enough to 
cause manufacturing delays. Up 
until last week, Ford had not yet 
formulated a production schedule by 
months for the remainder of 1935, 
but was hoping to get to 4800 jobs 
a day before long. 

Against late fall assemblies, Ford 
was making a steel buy last week, 
first of any importance since last 
July. For one thing, up till now 
the new radiator shell, with its 50- 
odd brazing operations, has been a 
bottle-neck; production hasn’t been 
as smooth as it might be on this 
part. MeCord and Motor Products 
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are making most of the radiators, 
until Jan. 1 at least. 

Chevrolet was host on Oct. 14, 15 
and 16 to over 1000 field men, giv- 
ing them all a shot of 1936 opti- 
mism. They journeyed to the 
General Motors proving grounds 
and saw the coming Chevrolet put 
through its paces, heard sales talks 
and went away with chests bulging. 

Mechanically, Chevrolet, like 
Ford, is confining its changes to 
minor improvements. Probably its 
major change—aside from hydraulic 
brakes to which General Motors 
have swung over—is in an increase 
of the 6-cylinder motor’s compres- 
sion, to 6 to 1. Pistons are electro- 
plated with tin. 

The Chevrolet radiator grille, 
front fenders, and method of door 
swinging are moderately refined. 
Contrary to brothers Olds, Pontiac, 
and Buick, Chevrolet’s§ radiator 
grille is not die cast, but consists 
of vertical fins, the widest of which 
is down the center. As the fins 
move away toward each side they grow 
correspondingly thinner, giving the 
appearance to the entire front end 
of a point and the visual effect of 
thinness and streamline character- 
istics. The thinnest fins, therefore, 
are the ones closest to the sides. A 
very slight modified sweep to the 
bottom of the grille has been made. 


Interior Refinements 


In the interior of the car the 
usual ‘‘dress-up’’ has taken place. 
A more striking instrument board 
has been adopted. The front seat 
has been changed so that the driver 
may adjust individual leg room 
without disturbing the space for the 
second and third front-seat pas- 
senger. Incidentally, like Ford and 
others, a big play in 1936 seems to 
be set to revolve around ‘‘room for 
a third in the front.” 

As previously relayed, the method 
of swinging the 1936 Chevrolet doors 
has been completely reversed, just as 
Pontiac is doing. The Chevrolet 
vertical windshield partition has 
been retained for 1936. Chevrolet 
has lengthened its wheelbase 3 
inches to 110 inches, thus closer to 
Ford’s unchanged 112-inches. 

Which brings the discussion to an 
ir.teresting phase on  Chevrolet’s 
ecming merchandising. In the first 
place, the public won’t see the car 
until Nov. 2, but by that time 60,000 
riodels will have been placed in deal- 
ers’ hands. 

Of that first 60,000—and likely 
more depending on headquarters’ 
policy to be determined within the 
next few days—fully 70 per cent will 
be decked out in light blues, greens, 
and tans. 

Chevrolet is borrowing a page 
from Plymouth’s self advertising of 
a few years back with the ‘flame 
ear,” figuring that light colors, 

(Please turn to Page 91) 
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Industrial Men in the News 


A. H. Warren Jr., Manager of Sales of Structurals and Plates, 
Carnegie-lIllinois Steel Corp. 


RTHUR SCHAEFFER, district 
manager of the Republic Steel 
Corp. in Detroit, now heads up the 
enlarged organization there resulting 





Arthur Schaeffer 


from the acquisition of the Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co. and Newton Steel 
Co. 

Mr. Schaeffer is well known in 
the steel trade, having been associ- 
ated with it for the past 36 years. 
He joined the Carnegie Steel Co. in 
1899, and subsequently became asso- 
ciated with the Central Alloy Steel 
Corp. Central Alloy merged in 1930 
with the Republie Iron & Steel Co., 
Beurne-Fuller Co., Donner Steel Co., 
and several other companies to form 
Republic Steel Corp. 

Whitford C. Gillies, formerly in 
charge of Detroit district sales for 
Corrigan-McKinney, is continuing 
with Republic in a sales capacity. He 
is the son of Donald B. Gillies, 
former Corrigan-McKinney president 
and now vice president and director 
of Republic. 

Charles Poxson continues as De- 
troit representative for the Newton 
Steel Co. 

The expanded Republic Steel Corp. 
has taken over the entire twentieth 
floor of the Fisher building. 

¢.¢ + 

John S. Garceau has been appointed 
advertising and sales promotion mana- 
ger for the entire commercial products 
line of Kelvinator Corp., Detroit. Mr. 
Garceau has been affiliated with Kel- 
vinator since 1927, in the advertising 
and sales promotion divisions. 

© « . 

Marcus J. Aurelius, for the past 
four years associated with the Color- 
ado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, in a sales 
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He now heads up struc- 
tural and plate sales of 
Carnegie - Illinois organi- 
zation. 


He has been with the 
Corporation almost con- 
tinuously since graduation 
from college. 


During the World war he 
served overseas with Amer- 
ican expeditionary forces. 


H. WARREN JR., as noted 
in Steet for Oct. 14, has been 
appointed manager of sales of 


the structural and plate division of 
the newly-organized Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 

Upon graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Mr. Warren was em- 
ployed by the Illinois Steel Co., a 
subsidiary of the United States Steel 





Corp., in the St. Paul district sales 
office, serving in various capacities. 

Mr. Warren has spent his entire 
business career with the Illinois Steel 
Co., except for the duration of the 
World war, when he was overseas 
with American Expeditionary forces. 

Resuming his duties in St. Paul, 
upon conclusion of the war, Mr. War 
ren was promoted to manager of sales, 
a position he has held until now. 








capacity, has been appointed district 
manager of the company’s new branch 





Marcus J. Aurelius 


STEEL 


office in Chicago, with headquarters 
at 602 Railway Exchange building. 
Principal products handled _ include 
railroad steel, merchant bars, wire, 
coal and by-products. 

* . . 

Robert E. Parkinson has recently 
joined the staff of Battelle Memorial 
institute, Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Par- 
kinson was formerly with the Inland 
Steel Co. He has been assigned to 
the division of physical metallurgy. 

> co oF 

R. L. Kenyon, supervising research 
engineer, in charge of methods of phys 
ical testing and their development in 
the research laboratories of the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O., 
has been placed in charge of all metal- 
lurgical work in the manufacture 
and development of the company’s 
wrought steel wheels. 

. * . 

H. M. Northrup has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer in charge of 
all engineering activities of the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Detroit. He will 
operate under the direct supervision 
of vice president and assistant general 


bo 








manager S. G. Baits, for many years 
Hudson's chief engineer. 

Mr. Northrup has been assistant 
chief engineer since 1929. He is a 
graduate of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, and joined 
Hudson in 1919. In 1920 he was 
put in charge of a special division of 
the engineering department which, 
in addition to taking care of all 
physical, chemical, and metallurgical 
experimental work for the engineer- 
ing department, also has charge of 
all inspection of production materials 
and their physical, chemical, and 
metallurgical characteristics and su- 
pervises the operation, heat-treatment 
and similar technical processes in the 
production department. He held that 
position until his appointment as as- 
sistant chief engineer. 

. ° + 

Frederick B. Heitkamp has been 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales of Lyon Metal Products Inc., 





Frederick B. Heitkamp 


Aurora, Ill. Mr. Heitkamp became 
affiliated with this company in July, 
1934, as general sales manager. He 
formerly was sales manager of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. and 
Cincinnati Grinders Inc. 

. . r 

Henry G. Johnson Jr. has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering in 
the department of public works for 
Pittsburgh. 

. ¢ ry 

M,. S. Metzger has been appointed 
general foundry manager for Chrys- 
ler Corp., Detroit, succeeding the late 
Merton B. Lamkins. 

© 7 « 

Kennedy Beeson has been appoint- 
ed manager of manufacturers’ prod- 
ucts sales for Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Beeson has been 
connected with this company for the 
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past five years, first in production and 
later in sales capacities. 
¢ ¢ _ 

Neil M. Gibson, formerly field en- 
gineer for the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
is now located at 2712 Derby street, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

® + e 

W. B. Cramer, chief metallurgist, 
American Ball Mill Co., Denver, has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
ore dressing at the Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden, Colo. 

© 6 ° 

C. H. Corbus, former chief chem- 
ist for the Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
per Co., Hayden, Ariz., has joined the 
staff of the Southwestern Engineer- 
ing Co., Los Angeles. 

. * ° 

Chester M. Kuhns has resigned as 
Milwaukee’ representative of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., to 
become manager of a new Milwaukee 
office established by the Otis Steel 
Co., Cleveland, in the Mariner tow- 
er, 606 West Wisconsin avenue. 

. . > 

Morris Horne, formerly associated 
with Jay G. Stephens Corp., Koppers 
building, Pittsburgh, has severed his 
association to become vice president 
and purchasing agent of the Pitt Met- 
als Co., 4314 Main street, Pittsburgh, 
recently organized to engage in the 
smelting and refining of metals. 

. * © 

M. I. Arms, who has been presi- 
dent of the Aetna-Standard Engi- 
neering Co., Youngstown, O., since 
its organization has been elected vice 
president. 

Jerome R. George, as noted in 
Street for Oct. 14, was elected presi- 
dent. He formerly was with the Mor- 
gan Construction Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

. o & 

Charles F, Seott, professor-emerit- 
us of electrical engineering, Yale 
ubpiversity, was elected chairman of 
the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sicnal Development at the third an- 
nual meeting held in New York, Oct. 
8. 

yeorge T. Seabury, secretary of 
tbe American Society of Civil Engi 
neers, was re-elected secretary of the 


council. 
. * ry 


Charles A, Fitz-Gerald, who has 
been sales representative of Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. in the St. 
Louis territory for more than 20 
years, has been placed in charge of 
the Chicago territory also. 

Mr. Fitz-Gerald is a native of 
Alabama, and started his career with 
Sloss-Sheffield in 1904, being sent 
to St. Louis in 1911. Associated 
with him in the St. Louis office is 
Charles <A. Fitz-Gerald, Jr., a 
graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati school of engineering. 

* ° * 

John E. Nelson, manager of north- 

ern ore mines for Republic Steel 


STEEL 


Corp., Youngstown, O., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the combined Re- 
public mines and the mining proper- 
ties formerly owned by the Corrigan, 
McKinney Steel Co. He will have 
charge of a total of 11 active mines 
in Michigan and Minnesota. 

Mr. Nelson was associated with the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co. since 1899, 
and has been with Republic Steel 
Corp. since the formation of the com- 
pany. He will have his headquarters 
in Duluth, 

Murray Redell, who was in charge 
of the Corrigan-McKinney mines, 
will be Mr. Nelson‘s assistant. 

. * ~ 

William M. Black has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of 
the American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago Heights, Ill. Mr. Black first 
entered the employ of the company 
in 1912, when he undertook a train- 
ing course in the Chicago Heights 
foundry, which extended over several 





William M. Black 


years. After this he entered the sales 
department, and before long he was 
placed in charge of the Pittsburgh 
office. In 1927 he became eastern 
sales manager at New York, and in 
1934 was appointed ,general sales 
manager at Chicago Heights. 
* « ° 

Robert A. Marble has been appoint. 
ed manager of sales engineering for 
the general sales department of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. Mr. Marble 
previously was an assistant in the 
structural and plate bureau, and suc- 
ceeds William C. Oberg, who has 
been made manager of operations in 
the Pittsburgh district, as noted re- 
cently in STEEL. 

* + o 

David T. Marvel has been trans- 
ferred from the Canton office of the 
Timken Steel & Tube Co., Canton, O., 
to Chicago, to act as sales represen- 
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tative and assistant to E. F. Tal- 
madge. 

C. Sidley Craine also has been 
transferred from Canton to Detroit, 
to act as sales representative and as- 
sistant to R. Atkinson. 

The changes have been made to 
meet the increasing demand for Tim- 
ken seamless tubing in the Chicago 
and Detroit districts. 


4 . * 

George R. Woods, manager of 
R. S. Stokvis & Sons Inc., 17 Battery 
place, New York, sailed Oct. 18 to 
visit various Stokvis. offices’ in 
Europe. 

° ° ° 

P. M. Mahler, president of P. M. 
Mahler & Co. Inc., 80 Broad street, 
New York, is sailing for South 
America shortly to represent various 
machinery and equipment companies. 

’ * * 

H. D. Richardson, formerly with 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 
has become affiliated with the Ralston 
Steel Car Co., Columbus, O., as a spe- 
cial sales representative. Mr. Richard- 
son, a graduate of Purdue university 
in 1917, has had many years experience 
in the railroad and equipment field. 

© » ” 

L. H. Burnett, who has been vice 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
has been appointed vice president of 
the new Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, in charge of legal mat- 
ters. 

James W. Hamilton, secretary o? 
the Carnegie company, carries on in 
that capacity for the’ new corpora- 
tion, 

* * + 


T. H. Strate, division engineer of 
the Milwaukee road at Chicago, has 
been elected president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Bridge and Building as- 
sociation. Mr. Strate served as first 
vice president of the association the 
past year. He has been associated 
with the Milwaukee road since 1901, 
having been division engineer in Chi- 
cago since 1933. 

r) 6 e 

Lloyd R. Jackson has_ recently 
joined the staff of Battelle Memorial 
institute, Columbus, O. Mr. Jackson 
was formerly assistant research su- 
pervisor for the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and has a 
wide experience in the manufacture 
of steel and steel products. He has 
been assigned to the division of gen- 
eral metallurgy. 

6 * » 


J. C. Argetsinger, vice president, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., was elected one of 
five directors at large of the Ohio 
Valley Improvement association at its 
convention in Wheeling, Oct. 16. 

F. W. Ingraham, general sales 
manager, Marietta Mfg. Co., Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., was elected a direc- 
‘tor for the fourth district. 
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What Beer in Cans Means 
TSto eel Industry 


URVEYING the market for beer 

cans, the American Iron and Steel 
institute, New York, finds makers of 
cans rushing plans for an outlet of 1,- 
500,000,000 cans in 1936. 

This will require 3,000,000 base boxes 
of tin plate, to produce which will re- 
quire 11,500,000 man-hours of labor, 
with wages of nearly $8,000,000. These 
figures are exclusive of the labor re- 
quired in factories making cans, and 
of labor, wages and materials to make 
machinery and equipment to produce 
the cans. 

For 1936 the estimated consumption 
of beer is 48,000,000 to 50,000,000 bar- 
rels, of which 70 per cent will be 
draught beer and the remaining 30 per 
cent will require nearly 5,000,000,000 
12-ounce containers—of which can 
makers expect to supply nearly one- 
third. 


Died: 


RANK ARTHUR 

president of the 
Crane & Hoist Co., 
N. Y., in that city, Cet. 15. Born in 
Bay City, Mich., he was grad- 
uated from the University of Michi- 
gan, and went to Detroit with the 
Union Trust Co. In 1902 he left to 
establish his manufacturing business 
at Montour Falls. 





HATCH, « 57, 
Shepard-Niles 
Montour Falls, 


° ¢ ° 


Philip Wick, 49, former director of 
the Republic Steel Corp., and mem- 
ber of a family long identified with 
iron and steel in the Youngstown, 
O., district, in Youngstown, Oct. 11. 
A director in many of the companies 
formerly controlled by Cyrus Eaton, 
he was a leader in the fight to pre- 
vent the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. from merging with Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. During reorganization 
ot the Trumbull Steel Co. he was 
elected temporary president in 1925, 
leter becoming a member of the 
executive committee and the board 
of directors. In 1927 he was named 
vice president of Trumbull, which 
subsequently was merged with Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co. He was con- 
nected with the Gary Iron & Steel 
Co, in Cleveland for some years after 
graduating from Sheffield Scientific 
school of Yale university. For a 
time he was vice president of the 
Ohio Iron & Steel Co., and in 1919 
was a director of Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube. 

¢ SJ ¢ 

Albert R. Longnecker, 39, man- 
ager of the Perry Furnace Co., Erie, 
Pa., in an automobile accident near 
Erie, Oct. 15. 
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Frank J. Johnson, 79, co-founder 
and former president of the Ameri- 
ean Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
in that city, Oct. 15. 


a 6 ° 
Frank J. Stevens, 73, formerly 
general foreman of the International 
Harvester Co. works, Chicago, in 
that city Oct. 13. He retired ten 
years ago. 
4 * > 

E. Homer Fahrney, 59, founder 
and president of the Universal 
Foundry Co. and Universal Motor 
Co., marine engines, Oshkosh, Wis., 
recently. 

° * ’ 

Clarence A. Seefeld, 55, president 
of the Suelflohn & Seefeld Co., Mil- 
waukee, wholesale iron and steel and 
heavy hardware dealer, in Milwau- 
kee, Oct. 14. 

> + » 

John D. Robinson, 54, assistant 
credit manager for Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., at Rochester, Pa., Oct. 
16. He had been an employe of Car- 
negie Steel Co. since 1912. 

* ” ° 

Richard Denbigh, 75, who retired 
as vice president of the Hay Foundry 
& Iron Works when it was merged 
with Bethlehem Steel Co. in 1931, in 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 8. He had been 
with the Hay Foundry for 56 years 
upon his retirement. 

* 2 ’ 
W. A. Child, 73, secretary of the 
Ontario Rolling Mill Co. and treas 
urer of the Hamilton Steel & Iron 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., in that city, Oct. 
15. Both these companies are units 
of the Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. Born 
in Mayville, Wis., had some experi- 
ence in the steel industry in this 
country before going to Canada. 

* . ° 

Price McKinney Jr., 24, younger 
son of the late president of the Me- 
Kinney Steel Co., Cleveland, now the 
Corrigan-McKinney division of Re 
public Steel Corp., in Cleveland, Oct. 
16. Graduate of Yale, he had worked 
in the Corrigan-McKinney mill and 
recently was transferred to the sales 
acpartment. 

+ * + 


Eugene Bournonville, 73, mechan- 
ical engineer, inventor and pioneer 
in the development of acetylene gas 
illumination, in Jersey City, N. J., 
Oct. 14. He developed the oxyacety- 
lene gas torch and the welding proc- 
ess used with it. Recently he was 
reported to have developed a rotary 
valve for automobile engines, after 
25 years of experiments. He was a 
partner in the former engineering 
organization of Davis-Bournonville & 
Co. 

. 6 . 

Charles M. Power, 67, sales man- 
ager of the Cleveland Chain & Mfg. 
Ce., Cleveland, in an Akron, O., 
hospital Oct. 15, as a result of in- 








received in an automobile 


Before becoming associat- 


juries 
accident 
ed with the Cleveland company 1% 
years ago, he was general manager 
of the Seneca Chain Co., Kent, O 
+ + . 
George H. Green, 48, 
National Waste Co., Chicago, in 
Kenilworth, Ill., Oct. 13. He also was 
an executive of the Machine Waste 
Manufacturers’ institute. 
+ . . 


president, 


Samuel H. Greanoff, 75, retired 
construction engineer for the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., in Cleveland, Oct. 
11. Born in England, he came to this 
country 45 years ago and retired 
several years ago after serving with 
Bethlehem for 10 years. 
* e 
Ernest S. Hirschberg, 52, chief en- 
gineer of the Dings Magnetic Separa- 
tor Co., Milwaukee, Oct. 10. He was 
graduated from the University of 


Cables of Golden Gate Bridge Carried on 


VIVID indication of the magni 

tude of the Golden Gate bridge 
is provided by the size of the steel 
castings shown here, which are em 
ployed to support the cables on the 
tops of its towers. 

Each cable support or saddle con 
sists of three segments bolted to 
gether, weighing approximately 150 
tons. The maximuin metal thickness 
is 7 inches, Their inner grooved sur- 
faces are designed to provide smooth 
curved supports for the cables. 

Mounted on the tops of the tow 
ers, the saddles rest on nests of 
rollers, and in their original positions 
are set shoreward, 3 to 5 feet from 
their final position. As the con- 
struction of the suspended portion of 
bridge structure proceeds, the cables 
tend to decrease in sag and elongate 
shghtly, with the result that the 
saddles gradually move bayward as 
the weight increases, until they are 
in final position centered on the tow- 
ers when the structure is completed. 
In this position the rolls will be 
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Wisconsin in 1907 and became affili- 
ated with the Dings company in 
1614. 
. & r 
C. J. Stanley, 61, vice president of 
the L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, 
Mich., manufacturer of metal display 
fixtures and for 41 years vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
M. I. Wilcox Co., Toledo, O., whole- 
sale hardware company, in Cold- 
water, Mich., Oct. 10. 
a + ° 
Alexander S. Ihenry, vice president, 
ard a director of the American Loco- 
motive Co., New York, and presi- 
dent of the Canadien Steel Tire & 
Wheel Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que., in 
New York, Oct. 10. Born in Man- 
chester, England, he came to this 
country as a young man and joined 
the Paige Car Wheel Co., Cleveland. 
This company later was merged with 
the Railway Steel Spring Co., of 


killed and the saddles fixed or an- 
chored permanently to the tower 
tcps. 

These huge castings originated in 
the steel foundry at the Bethlehem, 
Pa., plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Cc., where the casting and rough 
machining operations were  per- 
formed. They were finish machined 
by the Midvale Co., Nicetown, Phila- 
delphia. 

Two open-hearth furnaces were re- 
quired to provide sufficient steel for 
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which he became president. Later 
this company, in turn, was merged 
with the American Locomotive Co. 

e « 2 

Col. Claire Foster, 65, retired steel 
contractor and former executive vice 
president of the Bush Terminal Rail- 
road Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., in Denver, 
Oct. 3. 

. « » 

James F. Digan, 72, founder and 
president of the Logansport Radiator 
Equipment Co., Logansport, Ind., in 
that city, Sept. 30. He was prominent 
in civic life of the. city and in 193% 
served as chairman of the Indiana 
second district unemployment relief 
commission. In earlier years he 
worked at the Southern Malleable 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., Terre Haute 
Car Works, division of American Car 
& Foundry Co.; and the Marion 
Gray Iron Foundry and the Marion 
Malleable Iron Works, Marion, Ind. 


Cast Steel Saddles 


these castings. The plain carbon 
steel was teemed from them simul- 
taneously into large ladles, from 
which it was poured into pit molds 
that had been arranged for bottom 
pouring, with nine risers per seg 
ment. 


Following the removal of, the 


risers, the segments were annealed to 
remove internal stresses, and rough 
machined at Bethlehem before being 
shipped to Midvale for finish machin- 
ing operations. 






















At the left—these three segments, 
bolted together, form a complete 
saddle, one of two that crown the 
towers of the Golden Gate bridge. 


Above-—milling grooves for the 

cables in a gang of saddle cast- 

ings at Midvale. Photos courtesy 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
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Abolition of War Would Be 
Godsend to Industry 


“Men of industry consider war a great de- 
stroyer and an unsettler of their affairs, and 
all would welcome its abolition. The last war 
in its ultimate effect nearly destroyed all in- 
dustry. Industry comes on the scene only 
after statesmanship and diplomacy have failed, 
or when government itself fears its inade- 
quacy or failure.’’ 
HESE words are from the lips of Myron C. 
Taylor, chairman of the United States Steel 
Corp. They were uttered Sept. 28 at Kearny, 
N. J.,-on the occasion of the launching of the 
United States destroyer FLUSSER. Coming from 
the head of the world’s largest steel organiza- 
tion, which in the past has produced millions of 
tons of materials for the implements of war, 
the statement should go a long way toward ex- 
ploding the fallacy that leaders of industry look 
with favor upon international hostilities. 
Unfortunately, the general public has gained 
a distorted view of many of the aspects of the 
relation between war and business. The man 
in the street thinks that the sole effect of the 
World war upon American industry was to sup- 
ply a ready market for guns, ammunition, ships, 
trucks, automobiles, etc. all of which were 
turned out at great profit. He will admit, if 
questioned, that part of this profit was offset by 
losses incurred in the postwar depression of 
1921, but it is difficult to convince him that there 
is any connection between the World war and 
the depression of 1929-1935 or that industry’s 
deficits in this period should be deducted from 
its profits of the war period. 


Heavy Wartime Profits Do Not Accrue Solely 


To Metal Industries, Despite Popular Belief 


Another point which seems to escape the pub- 
lic mind is that the great war profits which usu- 
ally are ascribed to the iron, steel, and metal- 
working industries are matched by equal or 
greater profits for cotton growers, wheat farm- 
ers, and manufacturers of shoes, blankets, cloth- 
ing, cigarettes, chewing gum, tobacco, ete. 

It seems inevitable that after every war, when 
the public cry against profiteering is loudest, the 
targets for their protests always are the steel- 
makers, shipbuilders, suppliers of munitions, 
and others in the metalworking industries. In 
a number of instances, meat packers and tex- 
tile manufacturers have been charged with 
profiteering or other sharp practices, but in the 
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main the unsavory reputation for unholy traffic 
with Mars is largely confined to the steel and 
allied industries. Seldom does anyone raise any 
question as to the profits of the farmers, who re- 
ceive fancy prices for cattle, hogs, wheat, corn, 
potatoes, etc. in time of war. 

Now that questions of neutrality have been 
raised by the outbreak of war in Africa, it is im- 
portant that industry’s true position in regard 
to war should be explained to the public thor- 
oughly and convincingly. Representatives of 
industry who are responsible for public relations 
might well consider the advisability of utilizing 
the present situation to drive home to the Amer- 
ican public the implications of the three sen- 
tences quoted from Mr. Taylor at the beginning 
of this discussion, 


Depression Losses, Balanced Against War 


Profits, Would Prove Enlightening 


One effective way of doing this would be to 
paint a vivid word picture of the manner in 
which the last great war affected industry’s 
balance sheet. It would be possible to show on 
one side of the ledger the profits, to which so 
much emphasis has been given, and on the other 
the deficits of two postwar depressions and the 
terrific cost of readjustments made necessary 
by the war. Such a balance sheet would demon- 
strate conclusively that the world conflict of 
1914-1918, far from being profitable to industry, 
actually, in Mr. Taylor’s words, ‘‘nearly de- 
stroyed”’ it. 

Industry’s public relations experts also should 
try to give wide circulation to the statement by 
Mr. Taylor that ‘‘industry comes on the scene 
only after statesmanship and diplomacy have 
failed, or when government itself fears its in- 
adequacy or failure.’’ This could well serve as 
the text for a discourse on the proper roles of 
industry and government in preparedness for 
war. 

Apparently, someone in high authority in 
Washington always is ready with a plan for put- 
ting the government into the munitions busi- 
ness. Josephus Daniels built a government ar- 
mor plate plant, and in doing so sharply curtailed 
the ability of three private companies to come to 
the rescue of their nation when and if ‘‘states- 
manship and diplomacy” fail. The public should 
be educated to the point of demanding that the 
government confine its efforts to improving 
statesmanship, and that the job of production 
be left to industry. 

Should statesmanship gain such stature that 
it can prevent nations from jumping at each 
others’ throats, industry will be the gainer by 
long odds. 


STEEL oi 





THE BUSINESS TREND 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies 
(estimated by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL.) Average for 1926 equals 
100, weighted as follows: Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


: " 1931, loadings were at the highest level since 
Car Loadings Gain; Power at late 1930. At the peak of 1929 the railroads 
loaded 1,202,000 cars of freight in one week, 
, I : thus making the current week’s loading about 
4 2 n . 
Another Hig F Index Rises 65 pe! — of _ mal. 
Notwithstanding these excellent showings in 
electric power production and car loadings, ac- 
ECORDS are coming easily these days, Inthe companied by further gains in automobile as- 
week ended Oct. 12 electric power made an- semblies, steelworks operations find it difficult 
other all-time high when the output was 1,867,- to get away from the 52 per cent mark. For 
100,000 kilowatt hours; only the week previous’ ten weeks, the rate has hovered between 51 and 
a new high also was set. 54 per cent. 
Freight car loadings, at about 773,000, topped STEEL’s index of activity has risen to 75.7, a 
every week since early October, 1931. In fact, gain of 2.4 over the revised index for the pre- 
save for this week and the one ended May 2, ceding week. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Machine Tool Orders Show Slight Drop 
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Finished Steel Shipments Decline Moderately 
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range. The rails then are placed in 
a furnace and reheated under careful 
control until the entire section has 
reached a uniform temperature 
slightly above the thermal critical 
range. They then are removed from 
the furnace and blasts of compressed 
ait are applied to the top of the head 


D f t St | at both ends until the desired hard- 
Red uces A ‘CC S in ce ness is reached at those sections. 

The normalized rails have a hard- 

ness close to that of the hot bed 

cooled rails, which is an average of 

about 250 brinell. Compressed air 

quenching can raise the hardness of 

the ends to a desired value of be- 

a s 66 tween 375 and 400 brinell at the top 

al S y ormea IZING of the rail. From the ends the hard- 

ness decreases to the regular hard- 

ness of the rail head in a distance of 

12 to 15 inches along the top of the 

rails and 1% to 2 inches downward 

along the ends of the rail sections. 

So far this process has been used 

only for the production of rails used 

in experimental tests, but plans are 

under way for the construction of 


BY JOHN BRUNNER furnace capacity to be employed com- 


mercially, 
Manager, Department of Metallurgy and Inspection, SS aE On re eID 


Illinois Steel Co., Chicago Development of this new practice 
is the result of more than 25 years 
of experiments and study, during 
which time thousands of tests were 
made before the process finally was 


NEW normalizing process, re- will tend to eliminate most of the adopted. The work was cogducted 
A cently perfected by the Illinois weaknesses found in rails in service, in the laboratories and at the rail 

Steel Co., Chicago, for use in such as broken bases, square breaks, mills of the Illinois Steel Co. by the 
the manufacture of rails, produces transverse fissures, ete. rary works metallurgical organiza- 
sections having greater ductility and Briefly, the process consists first of tion under the supervision of the 
increased resistance to impact and air-cooling the rails after they leave writer and A. D. Beers, Metallurgical 
tou end batter. It also is believed to the rolls, until the temperature in staffs of the other rail-producing 
overcome conditions resulting § in the interior of the section is slightly subsidiaries and the personnel of the 
transverse fissures and other interior Lelow the so-called thermal critical research laboratory of the United 
defects. These improved properties range, but above the thermal brittle States Steel Corp. also co-operated. 


One of the first investigations was 
to learn why rails break more fre- 
quently at low than at high tempera- 
tures. In this study impact tests 
were made on standard rail pieces in 
a rail drop testing machine with the 
temperature varied from 60 degrees 
above to 45 degrees below zero Fahr. 
Results showed that the impact re- 
sistance of rails decreases rapidly 
with the temperature, particularly 
in rails with high hardening proper- 
ties such as are common today. 

TEST C-1, NEW RAIL OF SECTION 11025. TEST C-2. SAME RAIL AS C=]; SUBJECTED corre SAYSURESTOR: SONERt to 
ee ———— TO ONE MONTH'S SERVICE. cetermine whether so-called trans- 
verse fissures or interior progressive 
fractures could be produced in new 
rails through repeated stresses ap- 




















+.003" = 9000 LBS./SQ.IN. COMPRESSION. . 
+.002" = 6000 " non " rroaching the yield strength of the 
+,0015" = 4500 * tis " steel in the rails. Two years of con- 
+.001" = 3000 " yeas . tinuous testing revealed that trans- 
+.00056" = 1600 " oad a verse fissures could be developed in 
0 <a NEUTRAL ZONE various transverse locations about 
sad : 1500 LBS ./SQ. 18. TENSION. the middle of the rail head, depend- 
--001" = 3000 ing on the place of the application of 


the load on top of the rail. Failure 
of the rails under both the low tem- 
perature and fatigue tests began in 
TEST C-3. SAME RAIL AS C-1; SUBJECTED the coarser grain structure in the 
TO SIX WONTHS' SERVICE. : : 
interior of the rail heads and spread 
Distribution of stresses in a rail cooled on the hot bed when new and after one to the surface. 
and six months service These findings prompted a study to 
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develop means of refining the grain 
structure in rails by a thermal treat- 
ment, but the work was interrupted 
by the World war. During the war 
period, however, developments in 
heat treatment of ordnance and 
munition materials provided the 
method for eliminating interior rup- 
tures found in alloy and carbon steels 
of large sections. These ruptures 
evidently were formed through cool- 
ing stresses which split the grain 
structure in the steel as it passed 
through the brittle cooling ranges, 
and, in this respect, they were re- 
lated to the shatter cracks which 
later were found in rail head in- 
teriors. 

Tests on heat treatment of rails 
were resumed after the war. These 
included controlled cooling with and 
vithout hardened ends, reheating 
and quenching in various quenching 
mediums, with subsequent drawing 
and special methods of normalizing 
with and without hardened ends. 
While studying quenching and draw- 
ing, it was found that the rails would 
have to be reheated before their tem- 
perature dropped into the so-cailed 
brittle ranges and that the quenching 
operation should not be longer than 
to carry the center of the head 
slightly below the critical range in 
order to obtain the best results in 
ductility and to prevent thermal 
ruptures. 


Kconomy of Process Was Doubtful 


Rails produced by this process 
were high in physical properties and 
impact resistance, but the estimated 
cost of equipment and operation to 
produce quenched and drawn rails 
was found to be excessive and the 
treatment did not appear economical- 
ly practical except for especially 
severe service requirements. On the 
other hand, the controlled cooling 
process prevented interior ruptures 
but did not give the grain refinement 
which is necessary to resist impact 
stresses properly, especially at low 
temperatures. 

The special normalizing process, 
hewever, did refine the grain struc- 
ture and also prevented the forma- 
tion of thermal ruptures or shatter 
cracks within the proper ranges of 
cooling, reheating and final cooling. 
Ranges for cooling, reheating and 
final cooling were studied and estab- 
lished. Even under drastic cooling, 
reheating and final cooling it was 
demonstrated that damage to the 
steel through stresses in the rail head 
was minor. The process could be 
regulated, therefore, so that the re- 
duction of internal stresses would 
eliminate entirely thermal ruptures. 

Rails manufactured by this process 
are not allowed to cool through the 
brittle ranges until they have been 
treated thermally and have obtained 
a refined grain structure which will 
resist cooling stresses without rup- 
ture. Photomicrographs on the next 
page illustrate effects of normaliz- 
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ing on grain structure. Further de- 
velopment of the process incorporat- 
ed the hardening of the ends of the 
rails before the final cooling as an 
essential feature. This reduces the 
end batter which shortens the life 
of the rail in service and which 
causes wear on rolling stock. The air 
quenched section of the rail head is 
crawn out slightly by the heat of the 
rail so that there is no demarcation 
zone between the hardened and un- 
hardened parts along which a split 
or fracture can take place in service. 
The entire process can be regulated 
automatically, thereby eliminating 
the human equation and giving a uni- 
formly treated product. 

Exhaustive tests have shown that 
the normalized rails markedly are 
superior to those manufactured in 
the usual manner. A large number 


of railroads have installed test 
tracks of rails produced by this meth- 
od in an experimental furnace. These 
tracks are being observed closely 
and the wear and batter measured in 
comparison with hot bed cooled and, 
in a few cases, with slowly cooled 
rails. Results so far confirm the con- 
clusions arrived at in the laboratory. 

An interesting method was em- 
ployed to determine the location and 
amount of internal stresses in rails. 
A section was machined and ground 
ou the ends to give a uniform surface 
square to the longitudinal dimension 
of the rail. The rail head then was 
divided into a number of diamond- 
shaped sections and cut apart for a 
certain distance with a fine band saw 
run through a cooling medium so as 
to prevent heating of the steel. 
These cuts released the _ different 








Ductility Tests on Normalized and Ordinary Rails 


3 Ratt, Incot 12, Heat 


No. 54031—NorRMALIZED 


Per cent elongation per inch 


Specimen No. of Permanent 
Number blows set—inches lin. 2in. 3in. fin. 5in. 6in. 
Rt ee te Se de ceea ca 1 0.80 
2 1.35 Ss Pay 7 b 5 > 
3 1.85 
i 2.30 
) 2.85 14 16 13 9 8 7 
Twisted—test discontinued 
2 1 0.80 
2 1.40 5 7 8 7 6 6 
3 1.90 
! 2.40 
5 2.80 16 20 17 14 11 9 
Twisted—-test discontinued 
3 1 0.75 
Z 1.35 5 6 7 7 7 ) 
3 1.90 
{ Broke 7 10 12 14 15 10 
oe 1 0.80 
2 1.40 6 7 8 8 7 ) 
3 1.95 
j 2.35 
5 2.90 
6 3.40 13 16 16 11 10 9 
Twisted—test discontinued 
§. 1 0.80 
2 1.40 ) 8 9 8 q 6 
3 1.90 
i 2.40 
5 Broke Ss 9 12 15 16 12 
6 1 0.80 
y 1.35 ) 7 7 6 5 i 
3 1.90 
1 2.30 
5 2.80 
6 3.40 $2 16 15 13 10 9 
Twisted—test discontinued 
B Rain, INcor 18, Heat No. 54031—Coo_ep on Hor Ben 
1 1 0.75 
2 Broke t 5 6 6 7 6 
Zz 1 Broke 2 4 3 | 3 
3 1 0.75 
2 Broke 3 1 { | 5 6 
4 l Broke I 2 2 2 3 z 
a ee 1 0.80 
2 broke 3 3 3 { { { 
6 1 Broke 2 2 3 3 3 2 
C079 Mn. 0.92 Phos. 0.034 Sul, 0.028 Sil. 0.23 

















pieces from each other and those 
sections, which had compression 
stresses, became elongated while 
those in tension were contracted. 

Each individual part then was 
reasured by a micrometer and a 
reading taken for the change in 
length resulting from the release of 
the stresses. The location and mag- 
nitude of these stresses then could 
be determined and plotted, with 
curves drawn through the points of 
equal stress. Accompanying dia- 
grams illustrate the curves of equal 
siress in various rail heads as identi- 
fied from test specimens. 

Results of a sample test to deter- 
mine the relative ductility of a nor- 
malized rail compared with one 
cooled on the hot bed are shown in 
the accompanying table. Each of 
these rails was cut into six pieces and 
tested head down in a standard drop 
testing machine with a drop of 22 
feet. The table lists the number of 
blows required to twist or break the 
rails, the permanent set, and the per- 
centage of elongation in each of 6 
inches measured on the head of the 
rail, 

This development in rail manufac- 
turing comes at an opportune time 
Speeds of both passenger and freight 
trains are increasing, and to meet 





Photomicrograph of nital-etched rail 
containing 0.82 per cent carbon in the 
“as-rolled” state. X100 
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Method of sawing 

the head of rails 

to determine in- 
ternal stresses 


sf 


this new condition it is essential that 
track material be of the highest qual- 
its if maintenance is to be reduced 
and failures eliminated. 


Stout Forecasts 


Future Industry 


UCH greater change in motor 
M cars in the next five years than 
we have witnessed in the last decade, 
is the prediction of William B. Stout, 
neted airplane and automobile de- 
signer. The same applies to machine 
tcols and airplanes, in his opinion. 
We will have new lighting systems, 
new types of home equipment, new 
layout of cities, new methods of 
transportation and many things we 
do not dream of as yet. 

In characteristic Stout manner and 
with the power of a clairvoyant, he 
painted his conception of future tech- 
nology in words that held the atten- 
tion of a large audience at the pro- 
duction dinner held Sept. 19 under 
direction of the Cleveland section of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
during the National Machine Tool 
congress in Cleveland. 


Machines Solve Problems 


Progress, he said, has been ex- 
pressed in words fcr many genera- 
tions without action. We have theor- 
ized on human conduct and on the 
brotherhood of man and on the neces- 
sity of understanding other peoples, 
but theorizing, preaching and writing 
are not enough. As machines come 
into our lives they solve not only our 
business problems but also the moral 
problems of the world. If we now are 
tia great state of unrest nationally 
and internationally, it is because of 
the urge of a great change that is 
coming about. A new era is in the 
making; not a new deal in legisla- 
tion. Laws are discovered, not made. 

As we become more sound con- 
scious we are going to insulate homes 
against noise. With refrigeration we 
are becoming temperature conscious. 
We dislike to be too hot in the sum- 
mer. It was all right a while ago but 
then somebody invented air condi- 
tioning. One reason why houses and 
buildings are going to become ob- 
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solete so rapidly is because the 
present buildings cannot be air con- 
ditioned economically. 

In design of machinery and par- 
ticularly automobiles, we are gradu- 
ally becoming weight conscious. The 
airplane has begun to show us how 
we can make things lighter and 
stronger. Because automobiles are 
going to change, perhaps with greater 
frequency or in greater amount, it 
will mean a more extensive change 
in tooling. it will mean a-new type 
of tooling that will come to take the 
place of some of the most expensive 
dies. We may get a less expensive die 
that will not last so long or some- 
thing of that type. More economics 
will go into the design of it because 
of obsolescence. That all comes 
through research, Mr. Stout said. 
Each individual business is changed. 
The railroads are changed. New ideas 
are coming to the fore as fast as re- 
strictions will allow them. 

At the conclusion of his discussion, 
Mr. Stout screened a movie film giv- 
ing a resume of some of the research 
he has carried on in his Detroit 
laboratory. He has Leen concerned al- 
most entirely with transportation de 
velopments. 


Power Hedge Trimmer 


An electrically operated hedge trim- 
mer which cuts a 5-foot swath, thus 
placing hedge trimming in the volume 
production classification, has been de- 
veloped by the Detco Mfg. Co., Oaks, 
Pa. The frame is of duralumin and the 
5-foot cutting blade is of electric fur- 
nace steel. Cut steel gears are accur- 
ately machined and the bearing studs 
are of machined and polished steel. The 
company also manufactures electric 
and hand operated trimmers in smal- 
ler sizes. 





Photomicrograph of nital-etched rail 
containing 0.82 per cent carbon after 
normalizing. X100 
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association 


at the General Brock 





A group of members and guests who attended the eighteenth semiannual convention of the American Gear Manufacturers 
hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., Oct. 14-15 


Improve Employer-Employe Relationships, 


American Gear Manufacturers Urge 


TEADY improvement in business, 

shortage of skilled mechanics 

and the attempted undermining 
of workers’ morale were three out- 
standing topics to which attention 
was directed at the eighteenth semi- 
annual convention of the American 
Gear Manufacturers association held 
Get. 14-15 at the General Brock hotel, 
Niagara Falls, Ont. Attendance at 
the meeting was smaller than usual, 
many manufacturers being unable to 
have large representation because of 
pressure of current work. 

In line with the policy adopted by 
cther industrial and engineering as- 
sociations in recent years, a varied 
selection of technical, commercial and 
management papers was included in 
the program, interspersed with re- 
ports of progress by the chairmen of 
technical committees. The wide 
scope of the discussions at the meet- 
ing was indicative of the thinking of 
the industrialists present, and of the 
trend in the attitude of engineers 
who formerly took little interest in 
economic, business, social or labor 
discussions. -Technical matters were 
not neglected, however, four papers 
being devoted to design, production, 
operation and lubrication of gearing. 

Citing the termination of earlier 
depressions as examples of what we 
may expect in the near future, W. J. 
Donald, managing director, National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ association, 
New York, pointed to the seven-year 
periods in the 1840’s and 1870's when 
business was at about as low an ebb 
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as during the period since 1929. He 
felt that one more year—even though 
it be a presidential year——will see us 
safely out of the woods and on the 
way to better times. 

There will be in this recovery, Mr. 
Donald believes, a strong reaction 
against any form of regimentation, 
particularly because business men in 
general have become suspicious of 
government through recent legisla- 
tive efforts. Furthermore, he is of 
the opinion that the “evangelical” 
aspects of NRA stamped it as a 
reform rather than a recovery meas 
ure, and that business is through with 
any form of evangelism or kindred 
prohibitive steps. 


Adopt Voluntary Codes 


Trade associations now are throw 
ing the so-called ‘‘protective’’ meas- 
ures into the discard and their mem 
ber companies consequently are able 
to look into the future with clear 
and purposeful vision. Mr. Donald 
stated that as had been pointed out 
in the opening address of the meet- 
ing by A. A. Ross, General Electric 
Co., West Lynn, Mass., and president 
of the association, many of these 
member companies voluntarily adopt 
ed a code of fair practices for the 
industry after NRA was abolished, 
and today are following these col- 
laborative rulings. 

In commenting on Mr. Donald's 
address, S. L. Nicholson, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., claimed that business de- 
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velopment, including research into 
the creation and sale of new products 

on which the speaker had touched 

should be accepted as a _ respon 
sibility of the industry as a whole 
rather than the aim of individual 
companies. Thus would there be 
more solidarity of purpose between 
member companies, Similarly, it was 
brought out in further discussion, 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paigns could be sponsored to advan- 
tage by the industry working in col- 
laboration. 

Advantages accruing from the use 
of a uniform cost accounting system 
were stressed in a paper by H. N. 
Mathias, Westinghouse Electrie & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
chairman of the committee handling 
the cost factors in business manage 
ment, He called attention to the 
desirability of each member company 
adopting a standard system of com 
piling costs, thus placing them in ua 
favorable position to compare ther 
prices and determine wherein their 
operations might need revision if 
these prices were out of line. 

A highly illuminating discussion 
followed, inspired by E. S. Sawtelle, 
vice president, Tool Steel Gear & 
Pinion Co., Cincinnati, To em- 
phasize the need for some simple 
formula for estimating gear prices, 
Mr. Sawtelle asked 
mark up ballot slips stating their 
hourly rates used for estimating pur 
poses and also the percentages they 
added to the sum of this rate plus 


members to 
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the material cost to cover com- 
mercial and selling expenses. 

The ballot disclosed an average 
hourly rate of $1.81 and a com- 
mercial and selling expense of 28 
per cent. The former figure varied 
from $1.55 to $2.00 and the latter 
from 18 to 45 per cent. This dis- 
crepancy was pointed out as un- 
usual, but where the high figure was 
low for the hourly rate it was high 
on the same ballots for commercial 
and selling expense, and vice versa, 
thus bringing actual cost prices well 
in line, 

Education of employes was the 
subject of an address made by H. H. 
Kerr, president, Boston Gear Works 
Ine., North Quincy, Mass., at the 
dinner meeting on Monday evening. 
At the outset, Mr. Kerr stated that 
in the present upward movement of 
business, we are confronted with a 
problem of where to get suitable 
men, ‘“‘What are we doing to educate 
men to take up this shortage, and 
what program is industry adopting 
to prevent a repetition in the fu- 
ture?’’ he asked. 

Large plants maintain apprentice 
training courses, but many shops are 
too small, or the nature of their 
work is such that they cannot do 
this and are obliged to go into the 
open market for trained operators. 
Such shops, asserted Mr. Kerr, should 
take an active interest in trade 
schools and help teaching staffs to 
formulate programs of benefit to 
the industries which will eventually 
absorb the students. 


Apprentices and Learners 


Some companies are criticized for 
commercializing apprentice labor to 
effect low competitive prices. In 
these instances, apprentices are not 
being trained as general mechanics, 
but as “‘learners”’ of One operation, 
and should be entitled to the general 
minimum wage for skilled workers 
after a few months, or as soon as 
they are. proficient. A true ap- 
prenticeship plan trains the young 
mechanic to become proficient 
in multiple operations, while a 
“learner’’ is trained for one opera- 
tion. The former trains future ex- 
ecutives while the latter’ trains 
“learners’’ to remain machine op- 
erators. 

Recently asked the question; 
“What do you consider an educated 
man?” Mr. Kerr answered: ‘One 
who can read intelligently, write 
legibly, figure accurately, and who 
has trained his mind and hand to 
produce something useful to society.’’ 
Men of these qualifications may be 
obtained by one of the following 
methods: 

1. Complete apprentice training 
courses, aS carried out in the larger 
plants. 

2. Trade schools where complete 
training programs are_ included. 
Co-operative schools where practical 
application is carried on by alter- 


nating periods between classroom 
and shops, the usual period being six 
weeks. 

3. Training worthy, willing boys 
as learners in our own shops under 
foreman supervision, with a related 
subject course laid out for evening 
study. 

In concluding his address, Mr. 
Kerr admonished that so much 
stress has been made on social se 
curity by the present administration 
that the opinion seems to be prev- 
alent that work in the form of pro- 
ducing is not necessary. To over- 
come this influence, he advised: 
“Keep a greater interest in your 
employes, your largest as well as 
your most valuable investment, and 
give the boy and girl of today some 
of your personal time and interest 
to combat the teachings detrimental 
to your interests, which are all too 
prevalent at this time.’’ 


Critical Period Ahead 


Spontaneous discussion followed 
this address and leaders of many of 
the largest gear manufacturing com- 
panies took part. General agreement 
was expressed on the fact that in- 
dustry is facing a critical period in 
regard to employe relationships. A 
number of speakers emphasized the 
desirability of offsetting the current 
propaganda that is being spread by 
radical factions of labor through 
maintaining closer contact with 
workers and also workers’ families. 

In another address dealing with 
industrial relations problems, pre- 
pared by Louis Ruthenberg, presi- 
dent of Servel Inec., and ably pre- 
sented Tuesday morning by F. H. 
Fowler, Foote Bros. Gear & Ma- 
chine Co., in the absence of the 
author, emphasis again was placed 
on the insidious propaganda that is 
being disseminated. ‘If industrial 
disturbances bordering on chaos are 
to be avoided, management must 
compete intelligently and aggressive- 
ly for the support and loyalty of our 
workmen,” Mr. Ruthenberg claims. 
He feels that American industry must 
make rapid progress in this matter, 
and that the result can be accom- 
plished steadily and without disrup- 
tion of industrial activity if manage- 
ment will quickly adopt constructive 
measures. 

Discussers of this paper included 
Seth Eberhardt, D. W. Diefendorf, 
A. G. Brown, and G. L. Morehead. 
Consensus of opinion was strongly in 
favor of creating and maintaining 
close personal contact with the shop 
men in the endeavor to build up effi- 
cient and co-operative morale. 

Of the four technical papers, the 
most comprehensive and best received 
was ‘‘Factors Influencing the Dura- 
bility of Automobile Spiral Bevel 
Gears’’ by J. O. Almen, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. Mr. Almen 
touched on all phases of rear axle 
gearing from stress concentration, 
fatigue failure, and effect of carburi- 
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zation on strength, to pitting, scoring 
and finally, lubrication. 

Because 90 per cent or more of 
tooth breakage in service can defi- 
nitely be traced to fatigue, and the 
method of bearing mounting of gear 
shafts is primarily responsible, the 
author suggested that the straddle- 
type mounting be adopted wherever 
practicable. This has the effect, 
through greater rigidity in mounting, 
of reducing tooth deflection in serv- 
ice and gives more even distribution 
of tooth loading. 

In connection with lubrication Mr. 
Almen believes that the use of E. P. 
lubricants is highly desirable for the 
more severe conditions of service, 
claiming that they reduce the tend- 
ency for scoring and wear. For more 
normal conditions he suggests the 
employment of mineral oil of as low 
a viscosity as practicable, up to the 
point where the lightness of the oil 
might promote leakage. 

A. H. Candee, Gleason Works, 
Rochester, N. Y., in discussing this 
paper, disagreed with a claim made 
by the author that one-tooth contact 
should be taken as a basis for calcu- 
lation. He agreed implicitly with the 
majority of Mr. Almen’s statements, 
however, and commended the paper 
as one of the best ever presented at 
an A.G.M.A. meeting. 

E. P. lubricants again came under 
consideration, in the discussion of the 
lubrication paper presented by J. L. 
Draper, chief lubrication engineer, 
Texas Co., Boston. While it was 
agreed that these lubricants filled a 
need for severe-duty steel gear drives, 
they should under no circumstances 
be employed for bronze worm gearing 
due to a detrimental chemical action 
on the metal. 


Advoates Colloidal Graphite 


Commenting on this same paper, 
Chester B. Hamilton Jr., president, 
Hamilton Gear & Machine Co., 
Toronto, Ont., spoke favorably of 
colloidal graphite for enclosed gear 
drives. He has found in practically 
all tests that colloidal graphite defi- 
nitely increases load-carrying capac- 
ity. 

Putting forward the thought that 
the designation of oils by trade name 
is confusing, R. S. Marthens, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., suggested the pos- 
sibility of the standardization of oils 
under classifications that would be 
common to all refiners. It was con- 
tended, however, that this is imprac- 
ticable due to the variety in grades 
and qualifications of oils being pro- 
duced. 

Comparisons between  speed-in- 
creasing gears and _ speed-reducing 
gears were made in a paper by P. C. 
Day and W. P. Schmitter, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee and presented by the lat- 
ter. The authors contend that no 
essential difference exists in the de- 


(Please turn to Page 61) 
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Toolroom Drives 


RANSMISSION engineers differ 
in their opinions’ regarding 
whether group. or_ individual 

drive is more advantageous and 
economical for the miscellaneous 
machine tools in the toolroom. The 
best solution in any case depends on 
the circumstances, with many en- 
gineers favoring individual drives 
especially where there are more ma- 
chines than men at work, the men 
taking their work from machine to 
machine as necessary. 

Recently an Eastern engineer of- 
fered and installed a different solu- 
tion of a toolroom drive. Analysis 
of the drive problem showed that the 
ratio of installed, rated motor horse- 
power on individual drives would be 
about five times that required for a 
single group drive. As no more 
machines can be operated than men 
are employed, and it is unlikely that 
at any one time all would be work- 
ing on the larger machine tools he 
decided that the group motor need be 
rated only large enough to drive the 
lineshaft pius the maximum machine 
load, which in this case required a 
20-horsepower motor. A production 
department with similar machine 
tools probably would have required a 
30 to 45-horsepower motor. 


Important Cost Saving 


The approximately 100 horsepower 
of individual motors would have 
cost probably at least four or five 
times as much as the single group 
motor. Usually the cost of mount- 
ing the motors, or the extra cost of 
machines built to take individual 
motors, exceeds the cost of the line- 
shaft installed. This, together with 
the extra cost of wiring and controls 
for the many small motors compared 
to that for a single motor, would 
have made an original investment 
on unit drives six or seven times as 
great as for the single group. 

Since the annual fixed charges on 
the drives are a definite proportion 
of the original cost installed, this 
factor in the cost of operation would 
be at least several times as great for 
the unit installation. 

Maintenance costs, especially when 
antifriction hanger bearings are in- 
stalled, are considerably lower on 
group drives than on equivalent unit 
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driven machines. Motor inspection, 
cleaning, oiling, and repairs then be- 
come the important items of 
maintenance expense. The cost of 
this is determined by the number and 
size of motors and the atmospherie 
and operating conditions under 
which they operate. Motors mount- 
ed on the machine or alongside on 
the floor are exposed to much more 
dirt and metal dust or turnings than 
when set overhead and so require 
more attention. 

Assuming power costs to be ap- 
proximately equal in either 
(power factor penalties, if imposed, 
would increase the cost on the unit 
driven installation), the cost ad- 
vantages in fixed charges’ and 
maintenance would be greatly in 
favor of the group driven installa- 
tion. 

If at any time in the future the 
management should decide to _ in- 
crease the number of men employed 
either a larger motor can be installed 
or a section of the shafting can be 
cut off and another smaller motor 
connected up to drive it. 
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Variable Speed Pays 


Boring mill operation is one type 
of work where variable speed trans- 
mission easily demonstrates its worth. 
For example, on facing operations on 
disks or on rim and hub finishing, 
classes of work which are very com- 
mon on this machine, the machining 
time depends upon rotating the work 
table at the highest safe speed for 
the tool. This speed varies widely 
between the rim and the center. 

Many operators neglect to stop and 
make the necessary speed changes by 
shifting belts or back-gears which at 
best provide only step-speed changes. 
The seriousness of this loss from the 
operator’s carelessness is well illus- 
trated by the experience of a mid- 
western concern. Merely by install- 
ing a variable speed drive which is 
controlled by means of a chain and 
sprocket convenient to the operator, 
the machining time was reduced 25 
per cent on the type of work in pro- 
duction at that time. 

Where a machine is operating con- 
tinuously or for long periods on a sin- 
gle item speed control may be made 
automatic and thus at all times main- 
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tain the best cutting speed irrespec- 
tive of the attention of the operator. 
This is especially important where he 
handles more than one machine, 
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Clutch Service 


Clutches receive the most 
operating service, often approaching 
abuse, of any mechanical power trans 
Even the best 


severe 


mission equipment. 
unit, On many drives, is required to 
deliver to its full capacity. Because 
of the severity of service, such as 
picking up at full speed a heavy sta 
tionary load, careful consideration 
should be given to the type and size 
of clutch selected and installed on 
any job. 

Modern clutches which are de- 
signed for high speed or heavy shock 
load service with antifriction bear- 
ings for radial and thrust loads, if 
properly rated according to the sever- 
ity of the operating conditions they 
are to meet, will stand up. The clutch, 
even though usually one of the last 
pieces of transmission equipment to 
be considered in designing a drive, is 
a poor place to try to economize by 
under-rating the service or by over 
rating the unit. The best clutch is 
the most economical—an axiom 
which is true in connection with the 
selection of any plant equipment 
where long life and uninterrupted 
service are essential. 
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Self-Aligning Coupling 


Where equipment expands during 
operation and contracts when idle, 
as in connection with much process 
work, self-aligning flexible couplings 
are practically a necessity for direct 
connecting the motor or, for that 
matter, connecting any two shafts in 
line. Under such varying conditions 
of operation maintaining shaft align- 
ment is practically impossible. 


Recently a new self-adjusting 
coupling has been developed, especi- 
ally designed to compensate for both 
parallel and angular misalignment, 
according to the manufacturer, who 
states that the coupling has operated 
without appreciable wear with paral- 
lel misalignment of as much as 5 /16- 
inch and with angular misalignment 
of 3 to 6 degrees. The unit is noise- 
less and is said to reduce power 
losses. 

This coupling is of the hub and 
projecting pin type with a slotted 
drive disk loosely fitted into the pins 
which permits self adjustment in op- 
eration. The coupling is enclosed 
within a metal housing for safety 
While originally designed for use in 
the food and chemical industries its 
advantages are applicable to many 
other drives where the driven ma- 
chine is exposed to expansion or con- 
traction in operation, 
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Oxyacetylene 
Hazards Detailed 


XYACETYLENE safety litera- 
O ture is chiefly concerned with 
the care of oxygen and acety- 
lene cylinders, hose, pressure regu- 
lators and torches; setting up ap- 
paratus, turning on the gases, ad- 
justing pressures, lighting the torch, 
adjusting the flame, shutting down, 
and other matters that pertain to the 
apparatus itself, according to F, E. 
Rogers, Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 
East Forty-second street, New York. 

More attention must be given in 
such safety literature to what should 
be avoid d and guarded against in 
the work pieces as distinguished from 
the apparatus, For example, no cut- 
ting should ever be done on empty 
barrels, tanks or other containers 
that have held tar, linseed oil, alco- 
hol, lubricating oil, gasoline, kero- 
sene or any other combustible liquid 
without first purging with live steam, 
or filling with water and doing the 
cutting at the top over the water 
line; filling with an inert gas such 
as carbon dioxide or nitrogen. By 
the same token this rule should rig- 
idly apply also to riveting, oxyacety- 
lene welding, arc. welding or any 
process that introduces flame or ig- 
nition temperature within the vessel 
in question. Air-and-gas mixtures in 
explosive ratios are highly destruc- 
tive, comparing in capacity to de- 
stroy life and property with dyna- 
mite. 

Cored castings when preheated for 
welding or other operation during 
high temperature present a double 
hazard if not ventilated and purged. 
The water or oil contained in a sealed 
cavity may expand and develop a 
bursting pressure, or through igni- 
tion of a mixture of air and gas pro- 
duce an explosion that rends the 
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casting into pieces, and _ scatters 
death and destruction in their wake. 

Safety precautions in the oxyace- 
tylene field, says Mr, Rogers, should 
comprise not only observation of the 
usual rules with respect to gases and 
welding and cutting apparatus but 
also of all hazards that might be set 
up with fire and heat in the work 
pieces themselves or contiguous to 
them. He advocates a broad vision 
on the consequences of careless or 
ill-considered procedure. Keep es- 
pecially in mind, he says, the fire haz- 


Approved for Lead Dust 





BAG TYPE RESPIRATOR shown in 
this illustration has been approved by 
United States bureau of mines for pro- 
tecting workmen against inhalation of 
lead dust. Developed by Willson Prod. 
ucts Inc., Reading, Pa., it is intended 
for general use in dust laden at- 
mospheres 
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ard from sparks falling into com- 
bustible and explosive materials near- 
by, or beneath on another floor. 


$ $ $ 
Devises Own Electrically 
Heated Tempering Bath 


Tempering of dies and other ma- 
chine parts is a process which re 
quires accurate temperature control. 
To obtain the advantages of electric 
heat for tempering, one manufac- 
turer in the Middle West built a 
small salt bath tank and equipped 
it with electric strip heaters for 
furnishing the required heat. 

Inside dimensions of the tank are 
20 inches long, 10 inches wide and 
15 inches deep. Six 18-inch em- 
bedded-type strip heaters were tightly 
clamped to the bottom of the tank, 
these providing a metal to metal 
contact which insures the best and 
most economical heating. Temper- 
ature is controlled by a 3-heat switch 
which makes possible 450 or 500 
degrees Fahr. temperatures, which- 
ever is required by the materials to 
be tempered. 

Use of electric heat for this tank 
enabled the manufacturer to elim- 
inate fire hazard and objectionable 
fumes, and at the same time made 
possible a simple and accurate tem- 
perature control. 


New Chemical Makes Paint 
Adhere to Galvanizing 


To overcome the difficulty encoun- 
tered in making paint adhere to gal- 
vanized surfaces, the American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., has 
developed a chemical coating, which, 
when applied to the surface, provides 
a suitable paint base. Known as 
‘“Lithoform,’’ the chemical is said to 
provide a coating which will not wash 
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—like many other well-known 
machine tool manufacturers 


ec Milling Machine and placing and resetting grinding wheels, are all 








Cincinnati Grinders, Inc.,—as well as made possible by the use of Sunoco. 
many other prominent machine tool manu- In Your Shop 
facturers—realize that more pieces per tool On performance and performance alone 
grind, more satisfactory work, increased pro- Sunoco has won recognition wherever ma- 
duction and lower cutting cost are direct chine tools are operated. 
benefits of the lubricating and cooling effect In your shop under your own operating 
produced by Sunoco. conditions Sunoco will amply demonstrate 
Faster, better grinding and more grinding its value as an aid in establishing new and 
per abrasive unit, with less time out for re- higher standards of machine tool efficiency. 
Cincinnati 5-48 Plain EMULSIFYING 
Hydromatic Milling Cincinnati No. 2 
Machine . LJ TTI N G Oj | J Centerless Grinder— 
Lubricant: 1 partSunoco Coolant: 1 part Sunoco 
Emulsifying Cutting Oil Emulsifying Cutting Oil 
to 20 parts Water. to 40 parts Water. 





Sun Oil Co., Ltd., Montreal 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA Subsidiary Companies: Qritish Sun Oil Co.,Ltd, London, England 
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off, will not chip, will not corrode in 
the weather, and is not affected by 
baking temperatures, 

The new chemical is applied by 
brushing or by spraying. The sur- 
face is first cleaned and then lightly 
scoured with fine steel wool, Follow- 
ing the lithorizing treatment, the sur- 
face is washed and dried and is ready 
for painting. It is stated that lith- 
orized surfaces will not react with 
the atmosphere, therefore, it is not 
necessary that they be painted imme- 
diately. 

Paint will not adhere to galvan- 
ized surfaces, research is said to have 
shown, because the zinc oxides and 
carbonates formed on the surface by 
reaction with the atmosphere com- 
bined with the oil in paint to form 
an insoluble, inelastic zine soap. It 
is this soap layer between the metal 
and pigment which cracks and causes 
the paint to peel. By purely chem- 
ical action, the new treatment is 
claimed to form an impervious stone- 
like coating on the metal, this coat- 
ing preventing the formation of zine 
soaps and providing a good bond with 
the paint. 

The chemical is designed to cover 
1000 square feet of surface per gal- 
lon. It is available in quart and gal- 
lon bottles and in 5 and 12-gallon 
carboys, 


Restyled Tack 
Cartons Attract 


S A part of a complete merchan- 
dising campaign covering its 


Grand Crossing line of cut tacks and 
small cut nails, the Republic Steel 


In redesigning Republic’s tack cartons it proved possible to reduce from 19 to 6 the number of sizes required. 


Corp., Youngstown, O., is market- 
ing these products in attractive new 
packages, 


Shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations, they were designed by the 
G. M. Basford Co., New York and 
Pittsburgh, as a result of a study 
conducted by W. S. Leech, vice 
president of that company, prepara- 
tory to the creating of a bright new 
catalog of these products. 


At that time Republic was using 
19 different sizes of packages be- 
cause some tacks bulk larger than 
others and tacks are sold by weight. 
On considering the application of 
color to all of these cartons it be- 
came apparent that the cost of so 
many color plates would be pro- 
hibitive. Mr. Leech then observed the 
weights of the different types of 
tacks made at the Grand Crossing 
plant and after some experimenting 
was able to replace the 19 sizes of 
cartons with six that would answer 
all requirements. 


Display Value Enhanced 


Formerly the cartons were fin- 
ished unattractively in drab mist 
gray and black. On the new packages 
a modified peacock blue has been 
used with black on a white back- 
ground. Captions and labels have 
been laid out with care so as to 
combine attractiveness with legi- 
bility, enabling the retail dealer 
easily to identify each package. This 
facilitates the filling of customer’s 
orders and the replenishing of stock. 
The new cartons also effectively lend 
themselves to counter and window 
display. Color combination on these 
eartons is used by Republic in all 
its advertising and literature cover- 
ing these products, thus establish- 
ing an identification which appears 


to be proving helpful in merchandis- 
ing. 

These new packages have been on 
the market for only a short time but 
conclusions have already been 
reached as to their eventual effect 
on sales. Republic knows that since 
their adoption quite a few customers 
have voiced their approval by plac- 
ing more orders for these goods. 


Materials Aid 
In Redesign 


N INTERESTING problem in 
A redesign recently was worked 
out in connection with a new thermo- 
stat for room temperature control 
manufactured by Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Minneapolis. 
At the left, in the _ illustration 
on Page 42, is shown a model of the 
new thermostat as developed by the 
company’s engineers with considera- 
tion for its functional features only. 
This model was placed in the hands 
of Henry Dreyfuss, industrial de- 
signer, New York, who endowed the 
new thermostat with eye appeal. 
The two photographs are not on the 
same scale; in reality the redesigned 
unit is smaller than the working 
model shown at the left. 


Many elements of the design have 
been made possible by the advance- 
ment in the manufacture of raw 
materials. The case of the instru- 
ment, a problem in difficult forming, 
is made from cold rolled strip steel. 
The coil mounting brackets, contac? 
post brackets and the mounting base 
also are of strip steel. Various bind- 
ing post brackets and the housing 





Photos courtesy Modern Packaging 


The use of 


color and careful arrangement of captions and labels resulted in the creation of packages which are easily identified and 
which lend themselves effectively to counter and window display 
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Wire-Wound Wood Pipe 


Michigan Pipe Company recently supplied 
to a large steel mill 700 ft. of 12” x 3” 
shell, wood-stave pipe spirally wound with 
No. 4 B&S Monel Metal wire, for convey- 
ing waste acid from their pickle house. 
Acid consists of 1 to 7% sulphuric (a small 
muriatic content at times), water, iron sul- 
fate and small quantities of sand and steel 
scale. The pipe is covered with a heavy as- 
phalt and sawdust coating and is installed 
in earth under a concrete floor. The total 
load on the pipe is about 1500 Ibs. per sq. ft. 


Sand Blasting 


When the Symington Company, Rochester, 
New York, found that ordinary steel baffle 
plates in sand blast tumbling-barrels lasted 
on the average of only five weeks, they ex- 
perimented with plates made of ‘‘Ni-Hard,” 
a wear-resistant Nickel-Chromium Cast 
Iron. Examined at the end of fourteen 
weeks, the “‘Ni-Hard” baffles showed no 
measurable wear. 


On the Track 


Worn railroad track is being built up and 
repaired by welding, using a special steel 
welding rod containing manganese and 
Nickel. 


Reclaiming Lube Oil 


A Monel Metal condenser coil manufac- 
tured by the Osterloo Manufacturing Com- 
pany for use in reconditioning used lubri- 
eating oil, has been in service for 7 months 
and is still fit for much longer use. The 
distillate that comes off the oil at 650° F. 
is condensed in the water-cooled coil. Stee] 
coils, previously used, lasted about 15 days 


Turbine Valve Cages of ““S” 
Monel Metal 
In November, 1933, a pair of centrifugally 
cast S-Monel Steam turbine valve cages 


were installed in the power plant of the 
Stehli Silk Company, High Point, N. C. 


After 14 months of service, they were 
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found to be in perfect condition. z 


they’re made of 


Soldering Flux 





Zinc chloride flux heating baths made of Monel Metal 
with seamless Monel Metal tubine for heating coils. 






MONEL METAL 


@ It all happened in the radiator 
department of a prominent auto- 
mobile plant. 


Prior to tinning, they dip the ra- 
diator-cores in a soldering flux con- 
sisting of 88% zine chloride and 
12% ammonium chloride. This flux 
is kept at a temperature of 90° F. 
(and for a time was held at 153° F.). 


No sooner would they get rigged 
out with new baths for heating this 
flux than the Supt. would hear that 
they needed new ones. 


“Those tanks just can’t take it.” 
thought the Supt. “And we're going 
to keep trying until we find a mate- 
rial that can.” 

He did...and how! After ex- 
perimenting first with this material 
and then that, he tried MONEL 
METAL. 


And immediately production 


hold-ups...to say nothing of the 
expense...came suddenly to a stop. 


Here’s proof. The first Monel 
Metal bath was put into service in 
January, 1932, and now after 45 
months of continuous service, they 


write “...apart from discoloration, 
the baths have not suffered in any 
way. and are as good as when we 


purchased them.” 


Although the department layout 
has since been redesigned, the baths 


have been re-installed. 


So satisfactory have these Monel 
Metal flux heaters proved, that in 
1934, this plant installed additional 
equipment of Monel Metal. 


Write for data giving the corro- 
sion-resistant properties of Monel 
Metal, and our new 24-page publi- 
cation, “Equipment Designs for the 


Pickle House.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approximately two-thirds 
Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is mined. 
solely by International Nickel. 
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smelted, refined, rolled and marketed 
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for the heating element are of brass. 
The dial tension spring, which is in- 
tegral with the pointer, is of nickel 
silver. The element spring and 
contacts posts are of phosphor- 
bronze, while the contacts themselves 
are platinum-iridium. Various sup- 
ports which must be non-conductors 
of electricity are of bakelite rod and 
the rear mounting panel is of fabric 
base laminated  bakelite. Moldei 
bakelite has enabled the company to 
deviate from the conventional for 
the base and adjustment cam. The 
actuating element of the instrument 
is of thermostatic bimetal. 
Simplified by Fewer Parts 

Judicious use of the correct raw 
material for each individual part has 
enabled the company to reduce the 
number of separate pieces to a mini- 
mum and materially add to the 
simplicity of the device. Its opera- 
tion is accurate and adjustment is 
easy. 

In working out the problem every 
effort was put forth to make the 
thermostat appear small and to 
make it harmonize with any type of 
decorative scheme. A central panel 
and a stepped-out back panel aided 
in breaking the mass. Top and 
bottom ventilation proved more ef 
ficient from an engineering stand- 
point than previous side ventilation 
and worked in more effectively with 
the desired appearance. The setting 
wheel was placed at the top of the 
instrument instead of at the bottom 
as on the previous model. Numeral! 
and thermometer markings were 
simplified to facilitate legibility. 
By employing a neutral lacquer a 
metallic finish has been procured 
that does not chip or scratch easily 
and is_ sufficiently neutral to 
harmonize with any color scheme. 
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Working model of new 
thermostat is shown at 
left while at right is the 
new product after eye ap- 
peal has been incorporated 
in it. The photographs are 
not on the same scale; ac- 
tually the redesigned unit 
(right) is smaller than the 
engineering model 


¢ 


Conventional Tool Joint Is 
Eliminated in Drill Pipe 


A new drill pipe of advanced de- 
sign has been added to the line of 
oil country tubular products of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Known as the J & L, Integral- 
Joint, Blue Ribbon, seamless, drill 
pipe, it eliminates the use of the 
conventional tool joint. 

In manufacturing, the end of 
the drill pipe first is upset to a tool 
joint shape. The drill pipe, not yet 
threaded, is heat treated to produce 
the desired physical properties. Then 
a tool joint thread is cut on the up- 
set end, thus providing a tool joint 


Upset ends of new 
drill pipe have 
sufficient stock to 
permit two re- 
threadings 


integral with the pipe itself. Because 
threaded joints between drill pipe 
and tool joint are a frequent and 
dangerous source of twist-offs, states 
the company, the elimination of a 
large proportion of these threaded 
joints will mean fewer failures, re- 
sulting in lower costs and increased 
drilling speed. 

Another feature is the smooth easy 
change of diameter of the interior, 
which is described as being stream- 
lined, thus reducing turbulence and 
giving increased mud velocity. Box 
and pin threads have both the hard- 
ness and wearing qualities of the 
best tool joints; there is sufficient 
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stock in the upset of both box and 
pin ends for two complete rethread- 
ings, and, since no heat treatment is 
required, this rethreading can be 
done by any shop equipped to cut a 
good thread. 

The new drill pipe is announced 
following extensive field tests over 
the past year during which it has 
been used successfully in drilling 
many thousands of feet of hole. 


Precautions in Machining 
Zinc Alloy Die Castings 


Machining of zine alloy die castings 
has never proved particularly bother- 
some but there have always been cer- 
tain precautions, certain slight varia- 
tions in practice advocated by the com- 
pany, says the New Jersey Zine Co., 
New York, in Zinc Alloy Pct. In or- 
to verify this practice, letters were 
sent to several men whose varied ex- 
perience with die castings should 
qualify them as advisers. 


Concerning Jathe and boring ma- 
chine tools these men agreed that a 
good grade of high speed steel was sat- 
isfactory for almost everything they 
encountered. Occasionally on very high 
production jobs or where extreme ac- 
curacy was required a cemented tung- 
sten carbide tool was justified. A rake 
between 15 and 20 degrees is unani- 
mously satisfactory. The cutting angle 
ranged between 62 and 69 degrees, al- 
though one man has used an 82 de- 
gree cutting angle. Clearance angles 
range from 5 to 8 degrees to 10 degrees 
or even 20 degrees for high speed op- 
erations. 

Milling cutters of high speed steel 
seem to be satisfactory with angles 
approximately the same as for work- 
ing brass. One correspondent, how- 





ever, advised “considerable rake on 
the cutting edge.”’ 

Ground high speed steel taps seem 
to be most generally used although 
for less than 4%4-diameter plain car- 
bon tool steel taps have proved prac- 
tical for at least one of these men. 
For diameters of less than 5/16-inch 
two fluted taps are generally used, 
while for larger diameters three and 
four flutes gain a maximum tap 
bearing and a _ resultant smoother 
thread. 

Drills of regular carbon tool steel 
are generally satisfactory although 
for large diameters, high speed steel 
tools are sometimes desirable. Plenty 
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of clearance seems important and in 
cases of deep drilling or extremely 
rapid operations a polished flute helps 
prevent clogging with chips. A sta- 
tionary, stable spindle without end 
play in the thrust bearing seems im- 
portant to prevent gouging when the 
drill breaks through the work. 

Two recommendations for a lubri- 
cant were made: A—3 parts mineral 
oil, 2 parts kerosene; B—‘a fuel oil 
of the type known as 32-36 furnace 
oil.”’ 


What's the Matter With Us 
Answered by Brookings 


Income and Economic Progress, by 
Harold G. Moulton; cloth, 191 pages, 
54% x 8 inches; published by the 
Brookings Institution, Washington; 
supplied by Steer, Cleveland, for $2, 
plus 15 cents for postage; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Caxton 
House, Westminster, London. 


This volume is the last of four 
studies, devoted to an analysis of the 
distribution of wealth and income in 
relation to economic progress. The 
preceding volumes are, America’s 
Capacity to Produce, America’s 
Capacity to Consume and Formation 
of Capital, Another volume is proj- 
ected for later publication, entitled 
Readjustments and Recovery. 

The present volume draws to- 
gether the lines of analysis developed 
in the other three into a positive 
statement of national economic 
policy designed to bring about a bet- 
ter distribution of the national in- 
come and therefore a more rapid 
and steadily maintained rate of 
economic progress. 


Sauveur on Metallography, 
Heat Treating, Revised 


Metallography and Heat Treatment 
of Iron and Steel, by Albert Sauveur, 
fourth edition; cloth, 550 pages, 744 
x 10%, 475 illustrations; published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New 
York; supplied by Srrer, Cleveland, 
for $8, plus 15 cents for postage; in 


Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, 
London. 


A fourth edition of this work, the 
first edition appearing in 1916, 
brings each chapter up to date, con- 
tains much new information and 
covers latest developments. 

Two new chapters have been 
added, one on metallic crystals and 
their atomic structures, dealing with 
the fundamentals of the X-ray dif- 
fraction analysis of metals. Another 
deals with the author’s view in re- 
gard to the hardening of steel and 
the constituents of iron-carbon alloys. 
An important chapter has to do 
with the occurrence, causes and 
effects of thermal critical points. 
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A Safe Bet 


EADWEIGHT is the enemy of 
transportation; but it is an 


enemy that is being conquered. 
Railroad men of 20 years ago made 
every part of a locomotive or freight 
car thick and heavy, as compared 
with modern engineering practice, 
and for good and sufficient reasons. 
First, the materials had no _ such 
physical properties as materials used 
today. Second, defects were present 
in the materials which were un- 
kuown as to degree or location and 
it was sound engineering to use a 
safety factor of anything up to 20 to 
i ge 

Butt welded rolled metal is the 
answer to most weight reduction 
problems. Rolled metal, whether it 
be carbon steel, alloy steel, or non- 
ferrous, is practically free from de- 
fects which require allowance in the 
safety factor. The butt weld has 
high strength for its weight. 

The present day diesel engines 
riade of low-alloy rolled steel details 
welded together represent practical 
application of these facts. The air- 
plane fuselage, latest motor truck 
bodies, high-speed trains, automobile 
bcdies, are additional examples of 
materials welded for weight reduc- 
tions. 

Somewhere near 0.001 per cent of 
the economies possible with welded 
rolled steel have been achieved. The 
top flights in both the steel industry 
and the welding industry are invest- 
ing heavily on this proposition. It 
is a better bet than any stock mar 
ket setup ever devised. 


Stress Relieving 


The first time mechanical loading 
is applied to a welded structure in 
the ‘fas welded’’ condition, deforma- 
tion will occur in a manner which is 
determined by the degree and loca- 
tion of residual stresses left by the 
welding operation. If this first me- 
chanical loading is carried up to 
within possibly 5000 pounds per 
square inch of the normal yield point 
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N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL, 








of the most heavily stressed member, 
and then the structure is allowed to 
“rest’’ or age, subsequent applica- 
tions of mechanical loading will pro- 
duce proportional deformation up to 
the value of the stress to which the 
metal was carried in the initial load- 
ing. This procedure is sometimes 
called mechanical stress relieving. 


Steel Mistreaters? 


Steel treaters often call welders 
steel mistreaters-—with good reason. 
Heating metal to a molten state lo- 
eally and cooling it more rapidly 
than if it were quenched in water is 
metallurgical abuse in the mind of 
the steel treater. Yet, many of the 
high alloys are welded successfully. 
The problems are solved by applica- 
tion of the knowledge developed by 
the steel treaters and applied to the 
peculiar conditions of welding opera 
tions. 


Sparks and Flashes 


A steel mill in the Chicago district 
employs more than 100 welders on 
maintenance work. A plate fabri- 
cator in the same district owns 175 
are welders, most of which are shipped 
from job to job all over the country. 


the world’s 
welding. 
technical 


The British are 
champion’ discussers’ of 
The records of British 
meetings on welding are good read- 
ing matter. Over there, everyone in 
a technical meeting is treated as a 
gentleman. One may blast the ears 
off the speaker or another com- 
mentator but it is done with dignity 
and distinction. Yet the British are 
doing more and better welding. 
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Plant Improvements Offer Definite 


Assistance to Profitmaking 


BY GEN. T. $. HAMMOND 
President, Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill. 


ODER N- 

IZATION is 

not a_ fad. 

It is a very vital 

issue in the manu- 

facturing field to- 

day. For some 

time the business 

press has been 

urging capital 

goods producers to 

modernize; yet the 

fact remains that 

many manufacturers of steel and 

iron products are trying to ‘“‘get by” 

with obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment. 

On the other hand a number of 
the more progressive ones have seen 
the significance of modernization and 
arc proceeding with definite pro- 
grams running into millions of dol- 
lars. Some of these are already com- 
pieted and bringing in returns to the 
stockholders. A large measure of the 
general improvement in the heavy in- 
dustries is the result of this move- 
ment. Already these farseeing ones 
are cashing in on their investments 
by turning out better products at 
lower costs. Obviously they are bhet- 
ter able to meet competition and se- 
cure a larger share of the available 


business. 
Research Hastens Obsolescence 


Due to research and development 
work carried on during the past five 
years along all technical lines, there 
is today available an extensive list of 
new and improved plant equipment 
and machinery. New methods and 
new inventions have made obsolete 
equipment that is still perfectly cap- 
able of operation but which the plant 
owner would do better to scrap be- 
cause the newer models will operate 
so much more economically. Through 
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increased speed one new machine 
may do the work of two or more of 
the old models. 

Any factor which vitally affects 
cost of operation should receive the 
most careful consideration of man- 
agement. Particularly is this true in 
the steel and ironworking trades, 
where cost of maintenance and opera- 
tions runs into large figures. In 
many instances machines that have 
long since been written off through 
depreciation are still retained in a 
vain attempt to hold down expenses. 
In such cases the true economy lies 
in spending money for new equip- 
ment rather than trying to get along 
with the old. 

Now is the time for action! Too 
long has management held back in 
fear from putting its house in order. 
The noticeable general improvement 
in industry is, we hope, but the be- 
ginning of a happier era of industrial 
cevelopment. As activity increases, 
prices will rise—it will cost less to 
modernize now than later on. 


Opportunities for Modernization 


Of the many opportunities for 
mcdernizing in the iron and steel 
field, one of the most outstanding is 
in the power plant. Great progress 
has been made in steam generating 
machinery, including boilers and 
auxiliary equipment, stokers, pulver- 
ized coal firing equipment, recording 
instruments and the like. Both stok- 
ers and pulverized coal equipment 
have greatly lowered the cost of 
steam production. Savings on these 
items alone are frequently sufficient 
to pay for the investment inside of 
two years. 

Material-handling equipment is 
another important factor common to 
ali types of plants. A large percent- 
age of the cost of producing heavy 
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mechinery arises in handling opera- 
tions. Worthwhile savings are pos- 
sible through the installation of 
modern overhead traveling cranés, 





Administration Alchemists 


Menace Industrial Security 


BY CHARLES A. MOORE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Inc., New York 


HERE appears 

to be undue op- 

timism in the dur- 

able goods indus- 

tries, Although 

every indication 

points to a great 

amount of business 

for these indus- 

tries, I cannot see 

how any substan- 

tial realization of 

this possible busi- 

ness can occur with 

the menace of the present administra- 

tion hanging over industrial America. 

The prime requisite for substantial 

durable goods purchases is reasonable 

security. This is impossible so long 

as a medieval alchemist is continually 

experimenting with this nation to 

create for himself an elixir of political 
life. 

Manufacturers of durable goods are 
deluding themselves with dreams of 
permanent recovery for their busi- 
nesses while the certainty of uncer- 
tainty in which we have been existing 
for three years promises to go on. 

The termination of governmental ex- 
perimenting alone can bring to ful- 
jfillment the great promise of recovery 
in the heavy industries. 

As soon as employers and employes 
alike realize that security is needful 
for prosperity we will get it. 

Even guinea pigs cannot increase 
and multiply while they are being 
made the subjects of experiments. 





conveyors and _ hoists. The newer 
designs not cnly speed up handling 
of materials in process, but cut down 
maintenance expense as well. In our 
own business we have come across in- 
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TECHNIQUE 


Phoenix Rolls are a quality productin and a guide to real satisfaction in 
which the reputation of the maker is buying rolls on a strictly performance 


an invisible but important ingredient basis. 


PHOENIX ROLLS 


PHOENIX STEEL, for unusual strength; PHOENIX “A” (steel alloy), for strength and wear; 
PHOENIX METAL—PHOENIX “K”’, for strength, wear and finish; PHOENIXLOY (uniformly 
hard), for flat rolling where high finish of extremely thin gauge of material is required to be free 
from all marks or defects. PHOENIX CHILL; PHOENIX NICKEL CHILL; for all flat rolling re- 
quiring finish. Also tube mill rolls of quality material best suited to the kind of service required. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
i ow 
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stances where operating and repair 
costs on the old equipment more 
tnan paid for the new inside of a 
year. Noteworthy savings have been 
effected in foundries through the in- 
stallation of overhead traveling 
cranes for unloading and_ storing 
raw materials as well as by special 
charging cranes for mechanically 
charging cupolas and furnaces. 
Application of pulverized coal fir- 
ing to annealing ovens illustrates 
another phase of modernization— 
the saving of time. Through the de- 
velopment of a special oven fired by 
pulverized coal, the annealing cycle 
in malleable foundries has been re- 
duced approximately 50 per cent, to 
say nothing of the saving in cost. 
Great progress has been made in 
the last five years in metallurgical 
practice. New types of furnaces _ re- 
cently introduced are setting new 
standards of quality and economy in 


the foundry field... Developments of 
this kind have raised the engineer- 
ing properties of castings and en- 
abled foundries to compete better 
with other types of construction, 
particularly in the automotive field. 

More stringent requirements of 
health and sanitation have brought 
dust prevention and dust-collecting 
machinery to the fore. In this field 
recently introduced equipment offers 
a decided opportunity for moderniz- 
ation in practically all plants. 

In nearly every branch of manu- 
fecturing activity there is ample 
room for modernization. Alert execu- 
tives are seizing this opportunity to 
better their methods and are making 
use in many cases of the credit now 
available to industry under the Fed- 
eral Housing Act. I do not think I am 
overstating the case in saying that 
modernization and profits go hand 
in hand. 


Financial Managements Should Adopt 


Sound Equipment Buying Policies 


BY S. OWEN LIVINGSTON 


Vice President, Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WO interesting 

incidents came 

to the writer’s 
notice during the 
Machine Tool Show 
in Cleveland and 
are worthy of re- 
ceiving attention 
and careful 
thought on the 
part of the chief 
executives, in 
charge of financial 
policy, of any company using machin- 





ery. 

The first concerned the president 
of a manufacturing company with 
several large plants in the Central 
West. He had a feeling the Machine 
Tool Show was a place for a good 
time, and he was disinclined to have 
any considerable number of his op- 
erating personnel attend the show. 
It took considerable urging to get 
him to agree to attend personally the 
preview on the day before the show 
opened, but he came in early Tues- 
day morning and spent a half day 
seeing what was to be shown. At 
noon he went to a telephone booth, 
called up his headquarters and gave 
positive instructions that an _ ex- 
tensive list of department heads and 
plant operating officials should take 
in the show, many of them being ab- 
solutely ordered to spend the full 
ten days looking over modern 
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equipment. This man had suddenly 
awakened. 

The other incident involved the 
president of a nationally known con- 
cern, who happened to be acquainted 
personally with the chief executive 
of one of the machine tool building 
companies. When he was passing 
through he stepped into the booth to 
pass a few personal pleasantries 
and comments. The machine tool 
builder, taking advantage of per- 
sonal acquaintance and an intimate 
knowledge of conditions in the plant 
of his guest, called attention to the 
fact that failure to install some of 
this modern equipment was costing 
the corporation, of which this guest 
was the head, a considerable sum of 
money. 


Seeing the Light 


The executive attempted to turn 
it off in a jocular manner by saying, 
‘What is the matter with your sale: 
force, why don’t they do a better 
job of selling?’’ The machine too! 
builder promptly answered that when 
their salesmen contacted this nation- 
ally known company they were re- 
ferred to plant executives further 
down the line. These plant execu- 
tives readily admitted the superiority 
of modern equipment and its profit- 
earning possibilities, but gave the 
answer, “The management would 
have a fit if we wanted to spend 
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money for new equipment at the 
present time.’’ The president saw 
the point at once; his jocular manner 
vanished and he replied, ‘‘Well, I 
want to say that from now on, after 
what I have seen here, the manage- 
ment is going to have a fit if they 
don’t ask for modern equipment.” 

These two instances should be an- 
alyzed not only by those who attended 
the Machine Tool Show but by the 
managements of all plants using 
machinery. They should realize 
that, while they are ordinarily too 
engrossed with more important mat- 
ters to interview salesmen of equip- 
ment, and this must be delegated to 
subordinates who are in intimate 
touch with the particular needs in 
their particular plants, there is a 
distinct responsibility on the part of 
management to see that these under- 
studies are given the right point of 
view as to the attitude they should 
assume in regard to the purchase of 
new equipment, 


Spend Money To Make Money 


Too many times the plant execu- 
tives, who make the actual contacts 
with salesmen, say that they cannot 
afford to make any purchases at the 
present time because they are not 
making any money, when probably 
the reason they are not making 
money is because they are trying to 
get along with obsolete equipment. 
Whether this is a mistake in policy 
on the part of management, or a 
mistake in interpreting the policy on 
the part of the subordinates, the 
responsibility, in either case, comes 
directly back to primary manage- 
ment. 

Only those managers who have 
reached their executive positions by 
the route that leads through the 
manufacturing end of the business 
and are thus in a position personally 
to appraise intelligently the ad- 
vances made in the past few years, 
and who attended the Machine Tool 
Show, can have any adequate appre- 
ciation of relative production  pos- 
sibilities of modern tools in compari- 
son with those which were modern 
five years ago, to say nothing of the 
fantastic comparison that would be 
revealed where modern tools are 
compared with those over ten years 
of age. 

Management that has_ reached 
its present position through the 
sales or financial department has the 
responsibility of selecting operating 
executives whose training and _ ex- 
perience will enable them to make 
intelligent appraisals of the profit- 
earning possibilities of modern 
equipment and the further responsi- 
bilities of insisting that these operat- 
ing plant officials investigate the 
profit-producing opportunities that 
new equipment makes available and 
of providing the funds for the pur- 
chase of such equipment. 

Responsible management must 

(Please turn to Page 67) 
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Industry Is Becoming More Safety Minded 


Discussions at National Safety Congress Indicate Greater Efforts 
Are Being Made To Safeguard Life and Health of \Workmen 


NDUSTRIAL safety continues to 
grow in importance with company 
executives and engineers co-oper- 

ating more intensively in eliminating 
hazards presented by plant opera- 
tions and production machinery. Last 
week, Oct. 14-18, several thousand 
persons interested in these problems 
gathered in Louisville, Ky., at the 
twenty-fourth annual safety congress 
and exposition of the National Safety 
council. Because of this large at- 
tendance and a multiplicity of tech- 
nical sessions, activities were divided 
between three hotels, the Brown, the 
Kentucky and the Seelbach. 

No industrial safety program can 
succeed unless there is a _ whole- 
hearted co-operation through the 
entire organization, according to J. 
Russell Craig, safety director, Penn- 
sylvania Indemnity Corp., Philadel- 
phia, who spoke before the metals 
section. In accident prevention, as 
in all industrial relations, one of the 
chief factors to consider is the re- 
lation between management and 
men. 

As other important factors, Mr. 
Craig named complete physical ex- 
aminations for employes; printed 
safety rules and firm insistence upon 
compliance with them; alertness to 
the accident problem on the part of 
the supervisory force and a complete 
understanding by foremen of the 
safety rules which the employes are 
expected to observe; an active organ- 
ization to promote safety work; 
stimulation of individuals to pro- 
mote safety activity; training of 
foremen and_ supervisors in the 
principles of safety and the methods 
of teaching it. 


Recommends Safety Letter 


One of the methods suggested by 
the speaker for stimulating interest 
of individuals was the safety letter, 
this being a composite letter com- 
piled from safety notes suggested 
by several supervisors. Another 
worth-while plan is the safety 
observer system. Each foreman ap- 
points one man for every 20 in his 
crew to act as a safety observer for 
a period of two weeks. These men 
become special pupils of the foreman 
in safety work. The observer re- 
ports dangerous practices directly to 
the offender, and not to the foreman. 
By rotating the observers, the fore- 
man can give all his men individual- 
ized safety training, the speaker 
said. 

Although the steel industry han- 
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dles an enormous amount of gas an- 
nually, it has minimized serious ac- 
cidents by eliminating the hazards. 
This has been done not by following 
some elaborate set of rules for safe 
handling of gas, but rather by guard- 
ing against two unsafe practices, ac- 
cording to reorge T. Williams, 
superintendent of blast furnaces and 
coke plant, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., East Chicago, Ind. 

The two dangers, Mr. Williams 
said, are first, permitting the acci- 
dental or unknown mixing of gas and 
air, and second, permitting men to 
enter an atmosphere without first 
testing it for gaseous content. Acci- 
dents caused by gas are rarely slight, 
Mr. Williams pointed out. Those 
caused by inhalations or by explo- 
sions are very often fatal and may 
even be catastrophic. 


Guard Against Ignition 


Air and gas, mixed together at 
safe pressures, are harmless unless 
a source of ignition is provided. 
Therefore, sparks, static electricity, 
ares, and other combustion agents 
are closely guarded in the steel in- 
dustry. To prevent mixing of air 
and gas, thereby minimizing danger 
of explosion when clearing equip- 
ment of gas, steam or inert gases 
are generally used to act as a 
blanket or cushion between the two 
elements. 

The steel industry guards against 
toxic poisoning of its employes by 
testing samples of air in places 
where work is to be done, by pro- 
viding safety masks, and by use of 
safety belts, Mr. Williams _ said. 
He added that on hazardous jobs it 
is customary practice to station one 
man On guard on the outside while 
the other works within the dangerous 
atmosphere. 

If all supervisors would bear in 
mind that an old employe on a new 
job or a different kind of machine is 
a “‘green’’ man so far as his new 
job is concerned, there would be 
fewer accidents in industrial plants, 
Emil C. Schultes, safety director, 
C. Hager & Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., stated at a session of 
the power press section. In rehiring 
an old employe or in transferring a 
man to a new job, too much often 
is taken for granted. 

The speaker pointed out that a 
green man is never expected to 
handle process work without being 
first broken in. Yet executives often 
overlook the fact that the old em- 
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ploye must be given equally complete 
instructions after returning to work 
following a layoff. As an illustra- 
tion of the effect of such an over 
sight, he stated that during the year 
of the rehiring period following the 
depression shutdown, the accident 
frequency in sOme 100 plants in St. 
Louis increased 85 per cent. 

This is a graphic indication, he 
said, of the fact that the new man 
generally is not so great a risk as 
the old employe rehired. The new 
man generally is and should be made 
conscious of an organized safety 
program in the plant, in which every 
one joins, from the highest execu 
tive down. He should be given a 
set of rules governing his work and 
complete instructions on how to 
handle his job. A similar program 
should be followed for veteran em 
ployes, regardless of how unneces 
sary this may seem, he declared. 

Safety in tool design was discussed 
in a paper by George T. Koch, chief 
die designer, Murray Corp. of Amer 
ica, Detroit. It is possible to add 
some safety features after a tool has 
been completed, but it certainly is 
easier and less expensive to in- 
corporate them during construction. 
In many cases, he said, it is impos 
sible to change tools or dies satis 
factorily after they have been com- 
pleted. Mr. Koch's paper described 
in detail how dies should be designed, 
constructed and handled to afford 
maximum safety, aiso how presses 
should be guarded to provide ade- 
quate protection to the operator. 


Build Safety Into Hammers 


While almost any machine tool 
used for forging hot metal has lethal 
possibilities, the deadly aspects of a 
hammer are more spectacular and 
more likely to be final than those of 
other metal forming tools, declared 
C. C. Miller, engineer, Chambersburg 
Engineering Co., Chambersburg, Pa., 
in presenting a paper on building 
safety into hammers. A hammer, 
he said, is not amenable to the 
ordinary guard which may be used 
on other equipment. This condition 
is aggravated by the intimate rela 
tionship necessary between the ham- 
mer and the hammer operator. 

Mr. Miller discussed in detail the 
construction of various types of 
hammers, pointing out how safety 
should be taken into consideration 
in design. The newer hammers are 
so designed to provide proper vision, 


(Please turn to Page 61) 
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Consumption of Gas in Steel 


Industry Is on Increase 


TILIZATION of gas in the met- 

alworking industries and cor- 

rosion of gas pipe and appli- 
ances occupied important position 
among topics for discussion at the 
seventeenth annual convention of the 
American Gas association, held at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Oct. 14- 
18. It was revealed that the use of 
gas in the iron and steel industry 
has increased tremendously in re- 
cent years. Reports on corrosion 
studies were presented at two of the 
sessions of the technical section. 

The convention attracted several 
thousand delegates, though the lack 
of the customary general exposition 
restricted the attendance somewhat. 
The exhibition was confined to a dis- 
play of accounting and office equip- 
ment. 

L. B. Denning, president, Lone 
Star Gas Co., Dallas, Tex., was elect- 
ed president of the association for 
1935-36, succeeding P. S. Young, vice 
president, Public Service Electric & 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J. Two vice 
presidents were elected: Herman 
Russell, president, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y.; and 
N. C. McGowen, president, United 
Gas Public Service Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

C. W. Gale, new business man- 
ager, Knoxville Gas Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., was chosen chairman of the 
industrial gas section, with Ralph L. 
Manier, industrial heating engineer, 
Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., vice chairman, The new chair- 
man of the technical section is F. A. 
Lydecker, general superintendent of 
gas distribution, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J., while 
the vice chairman is Martin I. Mix, 
superintendent of distribution, Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago. 


Study Effects of Soil on Pipe 


A report on soil corrosion mitiga- 
tion in the gas industry, covering a 
study in various sections of the coun- 
try, was presented by Dr. Scott Ew- 
ing, American Gas association re- 
search associate, national bureau of 
standards, Washington. During the 
past summer a four months’ field trip 
was made to consult with gas engi- 
neers throughout the country and to 
remove and examine the third set 
of coated pipes in the American Gas 
association field coating tests. The 
object was to obtain a more intimate 
knowledge of pipe-coating practice in 
order to apply to the best advantage 
the information obtained from re- 
search in coatings and corrosion to 
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various practical corrosion problems. 

Observations indicated that a 
comparatively short-time test, prop- 
erly carried out, is adequate, be- 
cause much of the distortion of the 
softer coatings and the rotting of 
fabrics take place soon after burial. 
A serious attempt on the part of 
gas companies to take advantage of 
all that is known about coatings 
and corrosion was noted, 


Results of a study made of the 
corrosion resistance of copper-base 
alloys when exposed to city gas at 
temperatures up to 275 degrees 
Fahr. were described in a paper by 
A. L. Ward and W. H. Fulweiler, 
United Gas Improvement Co., Phil- 
adelphia. This work was done in 
an endeavor to find an alloy that 
would be resistant to corrosion and 
more readily machined than alum- 
inum for use in the construction of 
the regulating devices used on con- 
sumers’ appliances. 

It was found that alloys contain- 
ing less than 63 per cent copper 
and in sheet or rod form are almost 
perfectly resistant to corrosion re- 
suiting from organic sulphur com 
pounds in manufactured gas, and 
are improved still further by the 
addition of 0.5 per cent of either 
lead or aluminum. Tubes of sim- 
ilar alloys, however, are distinctly 
less resistant and it is recommend- 
ed that aluminum tubing be used 
for installations where the tubing 
does not come in contact with al- 
kaline insulation material and 
either tin plated tubing or a bime- 








Would You Like a Copy of 
Hardness Conversion Chart? 


ECAUSE of a considerable demand 

for copies of the handy hardness 
conversion chart presented as a supple- 
ment to its issue of Sept. 23, STEEL has 
prepared a limited number of reprints. 
These are available at 25 cents for the 
first copy and 10 cents for all additional 
copies. This copyrighted chart, repro- 
duced on heavy stock, 8%. x 11% 
inches, is suitable for framing or plac: 
ing under a desk glass, and shows at a 
glance the conversions between the 
four most commonly used indexes: 
Brinell, Scleroscope, Rockwell B and 
Rockwell C. Copies will be mailed flat 
promptly upon receipt of order while 
the supply lasts. 
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tallic tubing with aluminum on the 
inside and copper or brass on the 
outside where the tubing does come 
into contact with such material. 
The report of the ferrous metals 
committee, headed by Hale A. 
Clark, Detroit City Gas Co., De- 
troit, indicated a tremendous 
growth in gas consumption in the 
iron and steel industry. In the De- 
troit district the volume of gas used 
has tripled the past ten years, re- 
flecting increased consumption in 
heat treatment of automotive parts. 
Figures were reported for gas con 
sumption in various steel treating 
operations. Typical data included: 
1.85 cubic feet of gas per pound 
in hardening axle shafts; 2 cubic 
feet per pound in hardening leaf 
springs or coil springs; 2.4 cubic 
feet per pound in normalizing auto 
body sheets; 3.6 cubic feet per 
pound in carburizing ring gears and 
pinions; 3.6 to 6.4 cubic feet per 
pound in cyaniding auto parts. 


Report on Refractories 


In discussing refractories for use 
with heat treating furnaces, it was 
recommended that insulating re- 
fractories be employed for such fur- 
nace units which frequently are 
brought to temperature from room 
levels. On high speed tool furnaces, 
the time of reaching a temperature 
of 2400 degrees Fahr. has been re 
duced from 3 hours to 2 hours. On 
eyanide furnaces, however, it has 
been observed that insulating re- 
fractories are not desirable because 
the brick too readily absorbs the 
cyanide which inevitably works 
over into the combustion chamber. 

On a furnace 9 feet long, with 
two parallel chambers 2.5 x 2 feet, 
operating at a temperature of 2300 
degrees Fahr. for the heating of 
nickel alloy billets for drawing into 
wire, the gas consumption for heat 
ing was reduced from 12,000 cubic 
feet to 9000 cubic feet in the 2% 
hours taken to reach temperature. 
Operating consumption after reach- 
ing temperature was reduced from 
3100 to 2600 eubie feet per hour. 
It must be observed, however, that 
if this furnace were operating on a 
24-hour schedule, economy of ap- 
proximately 13 per cent which now 
appears from a 10-hour schedule 
would not be present. 

Significant developments have oc 
curred recently in various phases of 
heat treatment of iron and _ steel, 
the report pointed out. “In hard- 
ening, the use of muffle type fur- 
naces and radiant tube type fur- 
naces, with specially prepared at- 
mospheres about the work; in 
drawing, the circulation of the 
products of combustion from gases 
burned in an_ external chamber; 
and in malleablizing, the _ possi- 
bility of the use of radiant tube 
furnaces—all are matters of the 
liveliest interest which are yet rel- 
atively new but of great promise.” 
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Prevents Surface Rusting 


Research covering a period of five 
years has resulted in the develop- 
ment of a rust preventative suitable 
for all kinds of metal parts. The thin 
brown fluid not only has corrosive- 
resisting properties but is said to 
serve as a good lubricant and thus 
can be left upon the surface of mov- 
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ing parts when assembled. Small ar- 
ticles are coated by submersion in a 
bath and then removed for drying. 
The preventative is applied to larger 
articles by means of a brush, cloth or 
spray; steel sheets are coated by the 
use of felt rollers. Three to four 
hours are required for the coating 
to set in which time it develops in- 
to a lasting film unaffected by heat, 


Lifter Minimizes Handling Spoilage of Sheets 





LESS STORAGE SPACE REQUIRED - 


almost vertical. 


Use of a newly developed sheet 
lifter makes it possible to build up storage piles with only about 6 inches of 
space between piles of sheets. The carrying arms of the lifter are hinged. They 
can be moved in or out and pinned in various positions so that they will hang 


This is to facilitate lowering the arms in small spaces between 


piles. High-grade sheets are handled without scratching the surface or damaging 


the edges. 
made in a few seconds. 


Adjustment of the jaws for handling different widths of sheets is 
A further help to speedy handling is the positive jaw 


control, operated by one man through the wheel at the end of the lifter. The 
location of the wheel at the end of the lifter permits the operator to work from 


the floor at all times. 


of sheets or to get on top of a pile to close or open the lifters. 
1300 South Kilbourn avenue, Chicago 


made by Cullen-Friestedt Co., 





It is never necessary for him to climb in between piles 


The device is 


moisture or chemical fumes. While 
the coating will remain in this con- 
dition indefinitely it is removed 
easily by wiping with a cloth that has 
been soaked in kerosene. The liquid 
may be used for protecting machine 
tools, bolts and nuts, drills, reamers, 
auto and engine parts, small springs, 
razor blades, textile machinery, 
heavy gears and sheet steel. 
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Heat Losses Are Curtailed 


Approximately 3000 B.t.u. an hour 
per furnace is being saved at an Ohio 
open-hearth shop by eliminating most 
of the water-cooling devices on the 
25-ton furnaces. Neither the doors, 
which are made of heat-resisting 
metal, nor the valves are water- 
cooled. 


. ¢ + 


Pipe Line Handles Slag 


Transportation of molten slag in 
cinder pots from the biast furnaces 
to the lake front at a Canadian plant 
is to be discontinued. Instead, the 
slag will be granulated and conveyed 
by hot water through a pipe line 
which will terminate at the com- 
pany’s property on the waterfront. 
Here it will be scattered hydraulical- 
ly to make land for future plant ex- 
tension. 


* + + 


Markets Sealing Compound 


Leakage of gas, vapor, oil, steam 
and water is prevented as well as 
rust and corrosion of threads by a 
newly marketed sealing compound. 
The new product is claimed to be 
indestructible, nonhardening, non- 
solvent, tight-gripping, vibration- 
proof, nonshrinking, noncracking 
and noncrumbling. 
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Chapter IX 


Part Ill 


Factors for Calculating Thermal Effects in Regenerators 


IX fuels which are typical otf 
American practice have been se- 
lected. Their analyses and 

combustion data are presented in 
Table CXXXIII. 

All of the foregoing has been di- 
rected towards the determination of 
the proportional volumes of the sey- 
eral gases involved in order that the 
sensible heat contained in them may 
be found and thus permit the devel- 
opment of the thermal capacity 
charts which are the base of the sim- 
plified method. The sensible heat 
values of the gases at elevated tem- 
peratures are offered in Table 
CXXXIV. These values are developed 
from the analytical work on the spe- 


constructed for the six typical fuels 
and are presented in Figs. 169 to 
174 

Results Are Charted 


The curves are constructed using 
the data of Tables CXXXIII and 
CXXXIV and the description of the 
method employed as applying to those 
of producer gas operation, Fig. 169, 
is given. To develop the curve ‘‘Heat 
in Products of Combustion” each of 


the three items of the synthesis of 
the products of combustion, Table 
CXXXIII, are multiplied by the com- 
plementary sensible heat values of 
Table CXXXIV at several tempera- 
ture points, such as 500, 1500, 2500, 
and 3500 degrees Fahr. The sum of 
the sensible heats of the three com- 
ponents at the same temperature thus 
represent the total heat in the prod- 
ucts of combustion at that tempera- 
the several points of the 


ture, and 





Table CXXXIV 


Sensible Heat, B.t.u., Above 32 Degrees Fahr. 











cific heat of gases by Goodenough 
and Felbeck*. in 1 Cu. Ft. of Common Gases of Combustion Practice 
Thermal capacity charts have been , 
remp. of Carbon Water 
; ; ? ‘ ig : . : gas, deg. O2-Ne2 dioxide, vapor, Hydrogen, Methane, Ethane, Ethylene, 
*Bulletin No. 139, Engineering Experi- Fahr Air,-CO COe2 H2O He CHa C2 He CeHa 
ment station, University of Illinois, 500 9 34 12.61 11.04 9.60 21.48 23.09 19.61 
Urbana, Ill., “An Investigation of the 1000 19.27 27.94 22.96 19.81 44.42 47.74 40.57 
Maxi Te rs "es Sressures 1500 29.20 44.67 35.65 30.02 67 . 37 72.42 61.52 
yrcrmeeesd ae eae ves ye eg 2000 39.14 62.69 49.35 40.24 90.31 97.08 82.48 
Attainable in th ombustion 0 rase- 3500 4907 81.19 63.38 50.48 113 2%6 121.75 103.43 
ous Fuels,” by G. A. Goodenough and 3000 59.00 99.95 So Be Ss RSS alee Sac ge Eerie a) Br TUS eae 
G. T. Felbeck. 3500 68.93 119.25 PP SAGER es aM Se ele an * ate eatwiea cee teletetete e 
4000 78.87 138.60 119.56 Sats , Wiis SP eee eee 
Not Values presented for hydrocarbons at higher temperatures are approximate. 
Table CXXXIII 
A | d C b . D f Si curve are plotted using temperature 
nalyses an ombustion ata oO Ix values as ordinates and the B.t.u. per 
Typical Open-Hearth Fuels 1 cubic foot of fuel burned as ab- 
scissae, and the curve thus is drawn 
Mixed Coke accordingly 
Producer C.O. and oven Natural Fuel By-Prod. ° Bly. ‘ : 
is Symbol gas BF ges oy Bas gas “a. ott The curve “Heat in Air for Com- 
nalysis by o e, % “ight, % : ok i : : 
en ; his FS asada ‘ bustion”’ is found by multiplying the 
arbon , ‘ J t < e - 
Carbon dioxide CO2 4.0 9.6 1.2 total air required by the sensible 
Ethylene | IM.) CoH 0 ; ‘ 6 :-s heat values for air at appropriate. 
Methane CHa 3.0 3.3 30.0 Set Serene temperatures, and this curve and that 
Ethane C2He 18.7 ae A s 
pew weet He ii 0 14g co’ id i0'0 of the gas following need not be ex- 
1 Method No $7.9 40.8 10.4 0.9 9.2 2 tended but slightly above the range- 
Oxygen Ove ( : 
Water H2O os ie 20 of its preheat. 
| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 a ‘ 
kets.) nalion : 7 64 9 60 The curve Heat in Producer 
B.t.u. per unit* 138 2 455 1034 19,627 17,188 Gas” then is developed similarly by 
Nir per unit for Con fi di 3 i 
Doc Fagg 1 164 2.216 4459 10.826 182.456 171.478 nding the sum of the sensible heat 
Steam te ota; 9.924 9.924 in each of the components of its an- 
omizationy, [t.* i. '" \ 
Products of combus (Ft.3/Ft.3 For Gas Fuels—Ft.3/lb. for Liquid Fuels) alysis at appropriate temperature in- 
Carbon dioxide COz2 0.274 0.453 0.400 178 25.471 24.789 
Water vap H20 0.216 0.423 0.932 2 169 35207 28254 tervals. 
Nitroge Na 1.592 2.159 3.620 8.572 144.329 127.854 arts e 
otal 082 3.035 4.952 11.919 205.007. —-:180. 897 The charts for the other fuels are 
Se Wes ata. developed in a similar manner noting, 
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10.5 Ib. steam @ 19.924 Ib. per pound liquid fuel however, that the steam used in at- 
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into the products of combustion as 
an addition to the water vapor. 

Such charts as here presented are 
of almost endless value in either the 
analysis of furnace operation or the 
synthesis of design. 

The theoretical flame temperature 
(TFT) of the several fuels is indi- 
cated as a function of the calorific 
value of the fuel. This value is for 
cold air-cold fuel operation. Theo- 
retical flame temperature may be 
developed only when there is no radi- 
ation from the flame, an impossible 
condition in practice but offers a 
relative method of comparing vari- 
ous fuels as temperature develops. 
With cold air-cold fuel practice only 
about two-thirds of the TFT of pro- 
ducer gas and three-quarters of the 
TFT of the other fuels are possible 
of development in commercial opera- 
tion. Therefore, through lack of 
temperature it virtually is impossible 
to make steel with any of the fuels 


veloped. 

Several years ago an attempt was 
made to melt high-carbon steel with 
oil fuel and cold air practice. Satis- 
factory steel was produced but the 
fuel consumption was nearly 200 gal- 
lons per ton, 


How Heat Is Obtained 


Heat is added to the open-hearth 
operation by preheating the air in 
all methods and superheating the 
fuel in producer gas and under cer- 
tain conditions in mixed gas prac- 
tice. 

The effect of preheat on the op- 
eration is evidenced clearly from the 
charts. In producer gas practice 
assume the air to be preheated to 
2000 degrees Fahr. From Fig. 169 
the heat in the air may be found as 
45 B.t.u. carried into the combustion 
reaction for each cubic foot of pro- 
ducer gas burned. If this heat is 
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unless other sources of heat are de- 

















added to the sensible heat in the 
products of combustion at TFT, 138 
B.t.u. the total sensible heat in the 
products becomes the sum of the val- 
ues or 183 B.t.u. A new TFT un- 
der such conditions now may be 
found as about 3850 degrees Fahr. 
Again if the temperature of the fuel 
entering the furnace is assumed at 


2200 degrees Fahr,. and 46 B.t.u. a 
new total value of 229 B.t.u. is found 


as the total heat in the products of 
combustion which, by extrapola- 
tion, develops a final TFT of nearly 
4700 degrees Fahr. Thus, the value 
of preheat in its elevation of the tem- 
perature of the flame may be shown 
definitely. 

In a somewhat similar manner the 
deleterious effect of excess air to the 
operation may be demonstrated. 
Thus, if the Orsat analysis has shown 
20 per cent excess air and the air 
temperature is found as 1800 degrees 
Fahr, the total heat in the air is 
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Copperior Sheets—with any 
of the coatings above men- 
tioned or uncoated are 
rolled from open-hearth steel 
of special analysis including 
20 points minimum of cop- 
per. Apart from its coating 
COPPERIOR under atmos- 
pheric corrosion outlasts or- 
dinary sheet steel two to three 
times. Supplied in standard 
sizes and gauges, and tem 
pers to suit the job. 
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The more exacting the service demands on your prod- 
uct or the more difficult its forming or fabrication, 
the more valuable you will find the properties of 
Continental coated sheets. Regular galvanized, ‘‘Seal 
of Quality” extra heavy (2-0z.) galvanized, and Gal- 
vannealed —the fused zinc coating that bonds the 
paint, lacquer and enamel — all are supplied on base 
metal of varying analysis and heat treatment to meet 
most perfectly your manufacturing and service con- 
ditions; to add value to your product while cutting 
your production costs. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo and Indianapolis 
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OPEN HEARTH STEEL - Commercial and Copper-Bearing 
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Billets Nails Farm, Poultry, Lawn, Hot Rolled Sheets Deoxidized Sheets 
Wire Rods Staples Diamond Mesh Cold Rolled Sheets Galvanized Sheets 
Bright Basic, Annealed, Barbed Wire Chain-Link Fence Special Blue Sheets Galvanized Roofing 
Konik and Galvanized Bale Ties Hot Rolled Annealed Uniform Blue Sheets “Seal of Quality” Roofing 
Wire Gates and Posts Sheets Single Pickled Sheets Formed Products 
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40 x 1.20, or 48 B.t.u. If the cor- 
rect air volume was used and the 48 
B.t.u. transferred to it, the air tem- 
perature would be about 2150 in- 
stead of 1800 degrees Fahr. The 
reduction of the TFT as a result of 
this excess air would be in the ap- 
proximate inverse ratio of the vol- 
ume of the air to that of the fur- 
nace gases multiplied by the tem- 
perature difference, 350 degrees 
Fahr. resulting from the excess air. 
As to the value and the use of the 
charts in the analytical considera- 
tion of operation, the following will 
serve to illustrate the principle: 


Heat Balance Is Determined 


Assume that in a ten-minute re- 
versal cycle 114,000 cubic feet of 
producer gas is burned with 10 per 
cent excess air. That 60 per cent of 
the products of combustion enter the 
air regenerator chamber at A,,A 
at a mean temperature of 2850 and 
leave at 1350 degrees Fahr. at A,,A. 
That the air enters at A,A at 500 
and leaves at A,A at 1950 degrees 
Fahr. The heat balance of the re- 
generator for the cycle is developed 
by the procedure presented in the ac- 
companying example. 

From the example it will be evi- 
dent that given only the quantity of 
fuel used, the percentage of the theo- 
retical air in the combustion prod- 
ucts and the appropriate tempera- 
tures a quantitative analysis of heat 
distribution in a furnace system to 
cover the whole or a single compo- 
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nent is accomplished easily with a 
few simple instruments and thermal 
capacity graphs, and in detail that 
may be as brief as that indicated in 
the example or amplified to the ex- 
tent desired. Such analyses. or 
studies are necessary to the general 
betterment of the furnace and proc- 
ess and if generally carried out in a 
similar manner so that all data are 
truly comparative progress in the art 
will accrue more rapidly. 

One point developed by the exam- 
ple which is worthy of particular 
consideration is the efficiency of the 
regenerator. This usually is stated 
as heat transferred in regenerator 
to air X 100 — heat left in regener- 
ator by furnace gas = per cent effi- 
ciency of the regenerator, or as in the 
example, 4,138,000 xk 100 — 8,960,- 
000 = 46.2 per cent. 

The second law of thermodynamics 
applies here and accordingly the fore- 
going equation is incorrect. 


Involved Higher Temperature 

The heat in all of the products 
from the combustion of one unit of 
producer gas, Fig. 169 at 2850 de- 
grees Fahr. is 131 B.t.u. and in the 
60 per cent presumed to enter the air 
regenerator 131 X 0.60 or 78.6 B.t.u. 
In accordance with the foregoing 
equation, for the regenerator to be 
100 per cent efficient would necessi- 
tate that 78.6 B.t.u. be transferred 
to the air in which case the air tem- 
perature would be 3450 degrees ~— 
1.10 or about 3140 degrees, nearly 






x Fig. 175—Chart for the 
solution of readings of 
Orsat apparatus 
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300 degrees Fahr, higher than the 
influent furnace gas. 

If 110 per cent of air were heated 
to 2850 degrees Fahr., the highest 
temperature possible, it then would 
contain but 70.4 B. t. u. which, how- 
ever, would represent 100 per cent 
regenerator thermal effect. Under 
the condition established, therefore, 
the true thermal efficiency of: the re- 
generator would be 4,138,000 * 100 
xX 78.6 — 8,960,000 XK 70.4 = 51.6 
per cent. 

While the example shown is that 
of producer gas operation, the same 
condition exists in a varying degree 
in the use of any of the fuels. 

The determination of all of the fac- 
tors entering into the method of an- 
alysis have been explained excepting 
a simple method of finding the per- 
centage of air entering the combus- 
tion reaction. Given the percentage 
of CO., O, and CO in the furnaces the 
percentage of the air flowing either 
over or under the volume necessary 
for theoretical combustion may be 
read from the alignment diagram, 
Fig. 175, after having given effect to 
the following comments. 

When but CO, and O, are shown 
as components of the Orsat analysis 
the diagram is used as indicated by 
the dotted line, & per cent, CO., 8 per 
cent O, = 57.8 per cent excess air or 
157.8 per cent of the theoretical air 
required, 


Chart Is a Time-Saver 

When CO,, 0, and CO indicated 
by the analysis locate the CO, value 
on the carbon dioxide line, and cross 
the oxygen line with the difference 
between the O, and one-half the CO 
content of the analysis. If the O, is 
greater than CO — 2 then the reading 
will indicate per cent excess air, or 
if the CO =~ 2 be greater than the O, 
the reading will indicate per cent de- 
ficiency of air. 

Should only CO. and CO _ be 
shown by the analysis proceed as be- 
fore but cross the oxygen scale with 
one-half of the CO and the result in- 
dicated will be per cent deficiency of 
air. 

The equation used as the basis of 
the alignment diagram is: 


are 


Per cent excess (or deficiency) of 
aie == 
T900 A 
2100 — 21 CO. — 100A 
In this equation, A = per cent O, 
when no CO is present, the result be- 
ing per cent excess air or if O. and 


CO 

CO are both present A = O, — —— 
9 

CO 

= per cent excess air if 0, > ——, 
9 

CO co 
or if ——- > O,, then A = ——- — 
2 9 


~ ~ 


O, = per cent deficiency of air. When 
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CO is present and there is no O, 
co 

showing, A = ——— = percent defi- 
2 

ciency of air. 

Irem 3, The exposed _ surface 
areas of the checkerwork as found in 
the typical and proposed furnaces 
and which are important factors in 
heat exchange effects have been pre- 
viously solved and listed in Table 
CXXV. The wall surfaces of the 
proposed furnaces, which also act as 
heat exchange media, are listed in 
Table CXXVI. These values enter 


the calculations of the succeeding 
chapter. 

IremM 4. The calculated average 
velocity of the several fluids of opera- 
tion, developed in passing through the 
checkerwork of the typical and pro- 
posed furnaces under specific condi- 
tions of operation are listed in Table 
CXXIV. 

All of the methods and much of 
the data of the present chapter enter 
into the determination of specific 
heat exchange effects which are the 
subject of the subsequent chapter. 

(To be continued) 


International Acetylene Association 


Announces Program 


N ATTRACTIVE and expan- 
sive program has been ar- 
ranged by the International 
Acetylene association for its thirty- 
sixth annual convention to be held in 
Cieveland, Nov. 12-15. The tentative 
cutline, just announced, embraces 
six technical sessions at which some 
20 papers will be read and discussed. 
Headquarters will be maintained at 
Hotel Cleveland, and the majority of 
the sessions will be held there. 
Among the theme topics for tech- 
nical sessions are safety, metallurgy 
of welding and cutting, piping and 
pressure vessels, and transportation. 
The opening session will be general 
in character and will include the ad- 
dress of welcome, a keynote address 
and the president's address. Award 
of the Morehead medal will be made 
at this meeting. A session on the 
evening of Novy. 13 will take the form 
of a forum on welding and cutting 
ana will include a wide array of sub- 
jects and demonstrations. 


Industrial Drama Scheduled 


Featuring this year’s convention 
program as it has in recent years, 
will be a four-act industrial drama 
to be staged in the Music Hall of 
Publtie Auditorium, on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 12. ‘Profits of Prog- 
ress’’ is the name of the production, 
written by Wilfred P. Burglund. The 
cast will inelude 17. characters. 
Unique in the history of technical 
society meetings, this play is said to 
ofier sound and valuable information 
on the oxyacetylene process. 

The association’s annual meeting 
will be held at a luncheon meeting 
ou Nov. 14 at which time officers and 
committees will present reports and 
new officers will be elected. 

The detailed program for the con- 
vention is as follows: 

Tuesday, Nov. 12 
MORNING 


Address of welcome, by Dr. W. E. 
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for Convention 


Wickenden, president, Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland. 

Keynote address, by Merle Thorpe, 
editor, Nation's Business, Washington. 

President’s address, by Philip Kearny, 
K-G Welding & Cutting Co., New 
York. 

Twelfth International Acetylene con- 
gress, London, 1936, by A. Bede 
Harrower, British Oxygen Co. Ltd., 
London. 

“Acetylene in the Chemical Industry,” 
by A. F. G. Cadenhead, chief of 
plant research department, Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals Industry Ltd., 
Shawinigan Falls, Quebec. 

Presentation of Morehead Medal. 


AFTERNOON 
Safety 


Reports of legislative and insurance 
committee and technical and engi- 
neering committee, by H. S. Smith, 
Prest-O-Lite Co. Inc., New York, 
and chairman, executive committee, 
International Acetylene association. 

“Prevention of Welding and Cutting 
Fires,’’ by C. D. Abbott, district 
manager, Associated Factory Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co.’s, Cleveland. 

“Safe Handling, Storage and Return 
of Compressed Gas Containers,” by 
Fr, R. Fetherston, secretary, Com- 
pressed Gas Manufacturers’ associa- 
tion, New York. 

“Studies in Industrial Health of Inter- 
est to the Oxyacetylene Industry,” 
by W. P. Yant, superintendent, ex- 
periment station, United States bu- 
reau of mines, Pittsburgh. 

EVENING 

“Profits of Progress,’’ a four-act in- 
dustrial drama by Wilfred P. Burg- 
lund. Music Hall, Public Auditor- 
ium, 8:15 p.m. 


Wednesday, Nov. 13 
AFTERNOON 


Metalluray of Welding and Cutting 


“Welding and Cutting of High Chrom- 
ium Steels,” by W. J. Priestley, vice 
president, Electro Metallurgical Co., 
New York. 

“Further Studies of Oxyacetylene Cut 
Steel Plate,’ by Prof. J. H. Zimmer- 
man, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Hydrocarbon Fuel Gases for Cutting,” 
by Dr. George Slottman, Air Reduc- 
tion Sales Co., New York. 

“Gas Welding Aluminum and _ Its 
Alloys,” by G. O. Hoglund, super- 
visor of welding, Aluminum Co. of 
America, New Kensington, Pa. 
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EVENING 
Welding and Cutting Forum 


Part I 
Materials used in the oxyacetylene 
process, 
Oxyacetylene cutting—theory and 
practice. 


‘“Tdentifying Metals to Be Welded,” 
by Dr. A. B. Kinzel, chief metal- 
lurgist, Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories Inc., New York, 
and chairman, Iron and Steel divi- 
sion, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers. 

Demonstrations and explanation of 
certain recent welding techniques. 

Part II 

“Safe Practices in Using the Oxyace- 
tylene Process,’’ by James Banash, 
consulting engineer, International 
Acetylene association, and past 
president, National Safety council. 

Part III 

“Testing Welds and Welded Struc- 
ture,” by John J. Crowe, engineer 
in charge, apparatus research and 
development department, Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., New York, and 
president, American Welding society. 


Thursday, Nov. 14 
NOON 


Annual Luncheon and Business Meeting 
Reports of officers and committees. 
Election of officers. 
AFTERNOON 
Piping and Pressure Vessels 

“High Pressure Piping,” by J. A. 
Freiday, mechanical engineer, 
Thomas J. Murray Inc., New York. 

“Welding Class I Pressure Vessels,”’ 
by G. W. Plinke, director of re- 
search, Henry Vogt Machine Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

“Welded Piping and Pressure Vessels 
in the Marine Field,’ by J. W. Wil- 
son, engineer, bureau of navigation 
and steamboat inspection, depart- 
ment of commerce, Washington. 

“Permanency of Oxyacetylene Weld- 
ing,’’ by F. C. Hutchison, engineer, 
Linde Air Products Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Kriday, Nov. 15 
AFTERNOON 
Transportation 
““Maintenance-of-Way Problems in 
High Speed ‘Transportation,’’ by 
Armstrong Chinn, chief engineer, 
Chicago & Alton railroad, Chicago. 
“Oxyacetylene Process in  Mainte- 
nance-of-Way Work,” by L. J. 
Turner, chief rail inspector, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., 

Chicago. 

“Shape Cutting of Locomotive and Car 
Parts,’”’ by James Grant, superin- 
tendent of motive power, Atlantic 
Coast Lines, Waycross, Ga. 

“Keonomic Advantages of the Oxyace- 
tylene Process to Railroads,” ‘by 
George Durhan, vice president, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie railroad, 
Cleveland. 


Buys Oxygen in Group 


Boston chapter of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., which re- 
cently adopted a group plan for com- 
pensation insurance, has now adopted 
a plan for co-operative purchase of oxy- 
gen. The initial rate is $1, compared 
with approximately $1.20 now being 
paid by the average dealer to various 
companies. Harry Cohen, of H. Cohen 
& Co., Chelsea, Mass., is president of 
the chapter. 
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FRANK SIMON, CONDUCTOR 





FAMOUS ARMCO BAND 





WSYR 


Syracuse 


WHAM 


Rochester 


KDKA 


Pittsburgh 


ey 4 


New York 


Mh: 4 


Boston 


WBZA 
Springfield, 
Mass. 


WFIL 


Philadelphia 


WBAL 


Baltimore 


WMAL 


WENR 


Chicago 


KWK 


, St. Louis 


WMT 
Cedar Rapids 
Waterloo 


KSO 


Des Moines 


KOIL 


Omaha 
Council Bluffs 








Ve ACTAN: 


Cleveland 


P.O & 4 


Detroit 





Cincinnati 


Washington, 
D.C. 


Kansas City 


At 10:30 Eastern Time on the evening 
of October 28, Conductor Frank Simon 
will lift his baton... Another series of 
Armco Ironmaster Broadcasts will be 
underway over the NBC Blue Network. 

Monday nights thereafter will see 
thousands of family parties enjoying 
the fine music of radio’s most popular 
band. And that old favorite, the Armco 
Ironmaster, will be at the “mike” 
again with his fascinating stories 


of current industrial developments. 


Fasricators who use Armco flat-rolled iron and steel grades benefit appreciably by 


the product-acceptance these broadcasts generate. This seventh year of radio broadcast- 


ing coupled with fifteen years of advertising in popular national magazines has created 


a vast reservoir of good will for products made of Armco metals. It is almost a buying 


religion for people to ask, “Is it made of Armco INcor Iron?” .. 


. or Armco Stainless, 


or some other well-known Armco metal. @ Listen in to this first Monday-night Armco 


broadcast on October 28, and judge for yourself what it means to use Armco Iron 


and Steel — beyond the good fabricating 
qualities of the metals themselves. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Executive 
Offices, 703 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 
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ARMCO 


The name in iron and steel that millions know 











Steel a Suitable 
Material for Dams 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


tally neglected for more than 30 
years. This type of steelwork is de- 
sirable tonnage for the shops and its 
installation can be developed into a 
simple and good class of erection 
which only requires equipment now 
common in most organizations. The 
two existing dams have been proved 
to be safe, satisfactory, durable and 
economical. 

The rather intensive study of this 
type of dam has been made with the 
thought that its adoption is econom- 
ically justified for many locations and 
that the fabricators have overlooked 
a desirable source of tonnage which 
should produce additional work 
throughout a competent organiza- 
tion. It is hoped that the possibili- 
ties of what should be a fruitful field 
of endeavor will be thoroughly de- 
veloped, said Dr. Hovey in closing. 


In discussing Dr. Hovey’s paper, 


K. T. Llewellyn, United States Steel 


Corp., New York, declared that the 
excellent work done by the author 


would not have been possible if it 


had not been for the co-operation of 


certain steel fabricators in supplying 
and sharing information. He urged 
all fabricators to be more liberal in 
exchanging data on the application 
of steel to new uses. 

Problems in connection with the 
fireproofing of construction steel 
were discussed by S. H. Ingberg, chief, 


fire resistance section, national bu- 
reau of standards, Washington. Mr. 
Ingberg pointed out that the main 
object of structural protection is to 
prevent the occurrence of tempera- 
tures in the metal that induce fail- 
ure under supported loads. For 
recognized design working stresses, 
this means that average tempera- 
tures over the stressed sections of 
structural steel members must be 
maintained below about 1000 de- 
grees Fahr. 

The speaker recounted that in re- 
cent years thickness requirements in 
building codes, as backed by the re- 
sults of tests, have been superseded 
in part by performance requirements 
in terms of fire resistance developed 
in prescribed tests. Mr. Ingberg de- 
clared that while this places mater- 
ials on a fairer basis with respect to 
each other, care must be taken in 
stating performance limits so that 
protections may be prescribed which 
are commensurate with the fire sever- 
ities to be expected in given loca- 
tions. 


Illustrates Fire Hazards 


Dr. Ingberg displayed numerous 
pictures of disastrous fires in this 
country to illustrate the types of fire 
hazards with which fire-resistant con- 
struction must contend. 

A paper by Dr. J. H. Young, vice 
president, H. H. Robertson Co., 
Pittsburgh, scheduled for this con- 
vention, was deferred to a later date 
to permit the author to incorporate 
results of an important research on 
fireproof construction still in prog- 
ress. 

In an address entitled ‘“‘How to 


New Type River Barge 





CYLINDRICAL TANKS IN THE OPEN HOPPER CARGO SPACE RATHER 


THAN THE CONVENTIONAL TANK 


COMPARTMENTS FOR HANDLING 


BULK OIL AND GASOLINE characterizes a new type river barge equipped 
at Leetsdale, Pa., plant of McClintic-Marshall Corp., subsidiary of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., Bethlehem, Pa., for American Barge Line Co. Basically the barge 
is of the hopper type used in transporting cotton bales between Memphis and 
New Orleans; it is 158 feet overall, 11 feet deep and has 35-foot beam. To ac- 
commodate the cylindrical tanks, each 14% feet in diameter and 40 feet long, 
the hopper was divided into three equal compartments, each having two tanks, 
side by side, with the necessary piping anchored securely in place. This ar- 
rangement precludes losses through leakage and provides for control of discharge 
of the cargo 
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Improve Steel Structures,” H. L. 
Whittemore, chief, engineering me- 
chanics section, national bureau of 
standards, Washington, presented a 
number of impressions gained from 
experience on metal structures at the 
national bureau of standards, some of 
which seem to show a backwardness 
on the part of the steel industry in 
the matter of collecting adequate en- 
gineering data pertaining to its prod- 
ucts, 

Dr. Whittemore also referred to 
the extent to which reinforced con- 
crete is emphasized in the class rooms 
and material laboratories of many 
universities, particularly in the mid- 
dle west. 

In this connection he declared that 
the hand strain gage is responsible 
for much of the present knowledge 
of reinforced concrete. He pointed 
out that the strain gage is equally 
suitable for determining stresses in 
steel structures. It was used at the 
Hell Gate bridge and on the George 
Washington bridge. However, stated 
Dr. Whittemore, in the past when 
making investigations of steel struc- 
tures in our laboratories in co-op- 
eration with large steel fabricating 
organizations we have usually found 
a lack of enthusiasm when it was 
proposed to take steel gage read- 
ings. 

These organizations were inter- 
ested only in knowing the ultimate 
strengths. Usually they considered 
specimens of steel for the determina- 
tion of the properties of the ma- 
terial entirely unnecessary. “If this 
attitude is general in the steel in- 
dustry,’’ asked Dr. Whittemore, “‘is it 
any wonder that many structures are 
built of reinforced concrete for which 
steel would have been preferable?’”’ 
Dr. Whittemore said, ‘“‘It seems to me 
that in this country less attention is 
paid to research on metal structures 
than to any other branch of engi- 
neering.”’ 

The speaker also reported on the 
progress of rigid bridge frame tests 
in which fabricated bridge members 
subjected to compression in a 600,- 
000-pound testing machine are stud- 
ied for stresses by means of strain 
gage readings. 


Industry Should 
Study Welding 


N DISCUSSING the subject ‘‘Con- 
| trolling Welding in the Structural! 
Steel Fabricating Shops,’ Robert E. 
Kinkead, consulting engineer, Cleve- 
land, urged members of the steel 
construction industry to profit from 
the lessons learned by the steel plate 
fabricators in the application of 
welding to their business. 

“We have seen steel plate fabri- 
eators in the last 20 years go from 
practically all-riveted construction to 
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practically all-welded construction. 
The steel plate fabricator’s business 
is similar to the structural steel fab- 
ricator’s business in that the work 
is done, in most cases, to customers’ 
specifications. The welding industry 
has profited very largely by this 
change. The steel plate fabricators 
have not profited by the introduc- 
tion of welding into their business 
except in a few isolated cases. 

“T do not see how we can consider 
control of welding in the structural 
steel fabricating business without 
reeognizing the experience of the 
steel plate fabricators. There must 
be some reason why the welding in- 
dustry made money from the plate 
fabricators and the plate fabricators 
acted as merely profit collectors for 
the welding industry.”’ 

In explaining this situation, Mr. 
Kinkead declared that the welding 
industry found out that its job was to 
sell welding to the steel plate fabri- 
cator’s customers, They forced the 
fabricator to do welding whether he 
wanted to or not, so that in the end 
the fabricator lost control of his 
business. As soon as the fabricator 
or the welding industry found a new 
and better way of doing a job, the 
welding industry sold the scheme to 
the fabricator’s customer, and the 
fabricator had to adopt it. 

Mr. Kinkead said that steel plate 
fabricators were slow to acquire re- 
liable information as to what a weld 
should be like, what it ought to cost, 
or what kind of service behavior 
should be expected of it. Because 
of this lack of knowledge, the plate 
fabricator had to rely heavily upon 
the welding industry, and again this 
was one of the reasons why he yield- 
ed control of his business. Mr. 
Kinkead’s solution of the problem is 
for the structural steel fabricators to 
be better informed, 


Furnishing Welding Information 


“Tt seems obvious to me,’’ he said, 
“that the collective purchasing power 
of the members of the Institute is a 
sufficiently powerful influence’ to 
control the welding industry’s activi- 
ties with the fabricator’s customers. 
It does not seem beyond the bounds 
of reason that the institute can fur- 
nish its members with information 
about welding which will be accu- 
rate and authentic so that the mem- 
bers need only to rely on welding 
salesmen for information about their 
equipment and supplies. Further, the 
lookouts of the institute can warn 
the members several years in ad- 
vance of probable changes in the re- 
quirements of welding construction 
so that their affairs may be conduct- 
ed on a sound basis and they will 
not be disturbed over conditions 
about which they had no previous 
warning.”’ 

In conclusion, Mr. Kinkead said 
“the process by which you fasten 
pieces of metal together is the most 
vital part of your business. When, 
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if, and as, this vital part of your 
business passes out of your control 
you become collectors of profit for 
someone else. Under present condi- 
tions you probably rivet 500 tons of 
steel for every ton of steel you weld 
together. But then, by the time the 
ratio is reversed and you are welding 
500 tons of steel to every ton you 
rivet, the problem will have disap- 
peared and you will be controlling 
your own business and operating it 
for your profit, or the welding indus- 
try will be using you as collectors 
of their profit.” 


Industry Is Becoming 


More Safety Minded 


(Concluded from Page 49) 


he pointed out. This has meant in 
single frame hammers the introduc- 
tion of the high frame so that the 
operator might remain in an up- 
right position. This change in design 
has been exceedingly beneficial, the 
new, high-frame hammers being 
more versatile than the old standard 
types and easily equipped with 
auxiliaries, for forging rings and 
other shapes, which were impossible 
in the old hammers. 


In the larger double- 


sizes of 


frame forging hammers, the splii 
frame, while not exactly new, de- 
serves mention, said Mr. Miller, 


because it permits swedges and cut- 
off tools to be located in the center 
of the die without skewing the work 
and at the same time serving as a 
partial screen for the manipulator 
of the tools in question. 

Safety gadgets are excellent things, 
but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the workman will always 
be an accident risk unless he is 
trained to handle himself and the 
tools with which he turns out pro- 
duction daily, H. W. _ Boulton, 
director of personnel, Murray Corp. 
of America, Detroit, asserted at a 
session of the automotive and ma- 
chine shop section. The accident- 
prone worker is a menace not only 
to the safety record of the plant but 
also to his fellow workmen. 

No machine shop methods are 
complete unless they incorporate an 
active safety education program, he 
added, for effective work in the field 
of accident prevention consists of 
something more than mechanical 
guarding and the compiling of 
statistical reports. The workman 
must be impressed with his own 
safety responsibility, the foreman 
must handle the safety work from 
a supervisory and teaching stand- 
point, and the safety engineer must 
act as the follow-up man. 

In a modern, properly managed 
industry the day of the ‘bawling 
out,’”’ when the worker was blamed 
in stentorian tones for every mis- 
hap, is a thing of the past, A. J. 
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Martinson, safety supervisor, Union 
Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, as- 
serted at a session on maintaining 
interest in safety. Intelligent man 
agement now demands that the 
responsibility for every accident be 
determined accurately, that the situ 
ation be analyzed, and that the 
problem of discipline be worked out 
accordingly. 

Mr. Martinson analyzed discipline 
as a factor designed to obtain prompt 
and efficient performance of every 
job, to the benefit of both the work 
man and the firm. With this in 
mind, he pointed out, it is wise to 
study every accident and to de- 
termine whether its cause is physica! 
or supervisory. In the latter case, 
the foreman or superintendent may 
be to blame rather than the employe. 


Improve Employer-Employe 
Relations, A.G.M.A. Says 


(Concluded from Page 36) 


sign and operation of these types of 
gearing, the characteristics of the 
drives exerting a greater influence on 
durability, quietness and efficiency 
than the action of approach and re- 
General agreement was éx- 
pressed in discussion, though W. E. 
Sykes, Farrel-Birmingham Co. Ine., 
Buffalo, put forward the suggestion 
that for certain rapidly-accelerating 
drives greater care should be used in 
considering speed-increasing units 
than for speed decreasing. 


cess. 


Dealing with selection and heat 
treatment of gear materials, John 
Howat, Pittsburgh Steel Foundry 


Corp., Glassport, Pa. covered ‘‘Met- 
allurgical Analysis of Gear Failures 
as Seen Through the Micrscope.’’ One 
of the most important points brought 
out, both in the paper and discussion 
was that while failures of hardened 
gears ordinarily are ascribed to 
quenching strains, great harm may 
be done by incorrect heating—par- 
ticularly if too rapid a heat is used. 
Proper length of time for tempering 
also was discussed, it being essential 
to allow sufficient time for transfor- 
mation of grain size. 

Four tentative standards were 
formally adopted by vote of the mem- 
bership following presentation of 
technical progress reports by the 
chairmen of committees’ involved. 
One covered the recommended prac- 
tice for tooth form as recently adopt- 
ed by the American Standards asso- 
ciation; another covered railway 
gearing; the third a proposed rating 
for gear units as utilized by the oil 


industry; and the fourth a recom- 
mended practice for nonmetallic 
gears and pinions. 

President A. A. Ross announced 


that the 1936 annual meeting of the 
association would be held at Wilkens- 
burg, Pa., the latter part of April, 
1936. 
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3 ge can be certain that all Roebling Weld- 


ing Wire...every bundle...every coil...every 
foot...will be uniformly of the same high qual- 
ity. For it is a wire made specifically for welding 
purposes...by Roebling’s special custom meth- 


ods. This wire is absolutely uniform in quality 


and is free of non-metallic impurities. @ May we 
send you full information, prices, or samples? 
Available in electric and gas types; in a variety 


of straight lengths or in coils. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N,J. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ONLY-A FINE PRODUCT MAY BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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NEW 


BJUIPMENT 


Torch Attachment— 


Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is 
marketing a new I-beam splitting at- 
tachment — a simplified two-torch 
holder attachment designed primari- 
ly to adapt the company’s radiagraph 
torch cutting equipment, when 
equipped with a beam splitting side 
roller attachment, for rapid _ split- 
ting of I-beams of various sizes. 
Shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, it is applied easily and quickly 
by sliding it onto the vertical mount- 
ing post in place of the standard 
single-torch holder arm. The side 
roller attachment is required because 
the flange of the beam is used to 
guide the travel of the equipment. 
When the torches are positioned on 





attachment for 


holder 
splitting I-beams, product of Air Re- 
duction Sales Co. 


Two-torch 


each side of the machine, the mini- 
mum spacing between torch centers 
is 10% inches, maximum 36 inches. 
When positioned on the same side 
of the machine, the minimum spac- 
ing is 4 inches, maximum 15 inches. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Hydraulic Unit— 

W. F. and John Barnes Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., is announcing a square ram 
hydraulic unit for drilling, boring, 
reaming, milling and similar metal- 
working operations. This compact, 
self-contained machine tool unit 
is being manufactured in two sizes, 
3 and 5 horsepower. A feature is 
the hydraulic feed that provides an 
automatic operating cycle for the ram 
movement that includes rapid ap- 
proach to work, feed, dwell if de- 
sired, quick return and stop. These 
movements are secured through an 
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Barnes indexing type hydraulic unit 


adjustable volume pump which sup- 
plies oil at high pressure for feed 
tools into the work, and a constant 
volume pump which supplies oil in 
large quantities for rapid traverses. 
illustration 
indexing 


The accompanying 
shows the company’s new 
type hydraulic unit designed for index- 
ing and clamping work pieces and fix- 
tures. It has adjustable control dogs, 
an automatic cycle and permits flange 
mounting. 


¢ ¢ + 
Open-End Bandsaw 


Grob Bros., West Allis, Wis., an- 
rcunce an improved bandsaw ma 
chine of the open-end type. Shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 





Grob open end bandsaw machine is 

fitted with device which permits feed- 

ing in curves as well as _ straight 
lines 
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the new machine is equipped with a 
slide connected with a feeding de- 
vice. The table sliae is operated by 
an adjustable weight which is con- 
nected with an oil dashpot; the lat- 
ter prevents feeding of the work at 
too rapid a rate. For instance, 
when sawing through a hole, the 
sew is fed slowly through the hole 
to prevent bumping of the work 
piece against the saw blade. A limit 
switch is connected to the feeding 
device in such a manner that the 
saw band cannot be reversed unless 
the weight has been taken off. The 
weight is operated by foot lever. In 





bre aker 


Square D industrial circuit 
now equipped with swing-out interior 
feature 


connection with the table feed, a 
clump has been developed which se- 
curely holds a die block of any 
shape; this clamp permits feeding of 
cvrves and also accurate feeding 
along a straight line. 


. 2 + 
Circuit Breaker— 


Square D Co., Detroit, has now 
applied the Square D swing-out in- 
terior feature to its 15-50 ampere 
frame industrial circuit breaker. The 
breaker unit is mounted on a metal 
pan which is hinged to the box. When 
the interior is in place it has the 
appearance of a conventional break- 
er, but by swinging it out and away 
from the box, the entire box area 











Worthington portable compressor 
mounted on standard truck 


may be used for bringing in conduit 
and wires without obstruction. This 
feature also provides open space be- 
tween the rear of the box and the 
interior so that wires may be run 
underneath the base without danger 
of pinching them or damaging in- 
sulation. 


+ . + 
Truck-Mounted Compressors— 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Co., Harrison, N. J., announces that 
its smaller sizes of two-stage portable 
compressors now are being installed 
on standard trucks. A _ typical in- 
stallation is shown in the illustration 
directly above. The compressor, 
mounted rigidly on the truck frame, 
is driven through a power takeoff 
on the truck shaft through a 
multiple V-belt by the truck engine. 
A three-cylinder aircooled com- 
pressor with aircooled intercooler is 


used. 
¢ i ° 
Carboy Pump— 


Chemical Equipment Co., Mont- 
pelier, Ind., has developed a carboy 
pump of the same design as its unit 
pump except that a priming tank is 
built directly on the suction head. 
This permits the pump, shown here- 
with, to be transferred from one 
carboy to another and immediately 
start pumping the liquid without 
additional priming. Design of the 
pump permits the base to be set on 
the carboy with the suction connec- 
tion directly over the neck of the 
container, thus eliminating any pipe 
fittings or other connections. Spill- 
ing of acid on workmen and other 
such hazards are eliminated by the 
use of this pump which can be 
equipped with a flange connection 


Carboy pump built by 
Chemical Equipment Co. 
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into the side of the priming tank for 
connecting on to acid lines for 
circulating or pumping acids where 
small capacities and low head pres- 
sures are desired. 


a ° + 
Mill Type D.C. Contactors— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., recently announced a new 
line of mill type  direct-current 
contactors intended for the severe 
service encountered in steel mill ap- 
plications. Designated as CR2800 
contactors, they are equipped with 
“rocker’’ bearings which are prac- 





General Electric mill type 
contractor 


tically unaffected by wear. The new 
units, one of which is shown here- 
with, are constructed of heavy 
rolled steel and are designed to 
facilitate inspection of parts. 

* + ’ 
Air-Gas Torch— 

Torit Mfg. Co., 174 West Kellogg 
boulevard, St. Paul, has developed an 
improved air-gas torch that may be 
used with various kinds of gases 


such as natural gas, manufactured 
city gas, butane, propane, etc., in con- 














Ps 
( 
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Torit No. 26 air-gas torch 


nection with compressed air. This 
torch, shown herewith, is designated 
No. 26 and is leakproof. It is de- 
signed so that the gas and air are 
thoroughly mixed, and to further in- 
crease efficiency, two tips are sup- 
plied. 
’ © ¢ 

Strapping Reel and Stand— 

Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 
North Western avenue, Chicago, is 
marketing a new strapping reel and 
stand of all steel and tube construc- 


tion and built for heavy continuous 
shipping room service. One of the 
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Signode steel strapping unit with reel 
mounted on wheels 


important features of the new unit, 
shown herewith, is the patented 
coil control that holds the strapping 
tight on the reel, releasing it as 
needed. When the desired length 
of strap has been drawn out the coil 
control stops the reel and holds the 
material ready for the next shipment 
to be strapped. Three combinations 
are furnished. The No. 10 reel in- 
cludes a stand for seals, tools or 
small shipping units, and wheels for 
portability. The No. 9 comes with- 
out the stand and the No. 8 has 
neither stand nor wheels. This last 
named combination is extremely 
steady and serves best when the reel 
is to be used continuously in one 
place, the manufacturer points out. 


¢ ° ¢ 





Controller 


C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & 
Nostrand avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is announcing a new instrument to 
be known as its No. 40 controller. 
Suited to a number of automatic control] 
applications, this unit is designed for 
compactness. The few simple parts 
are accessible with exceptional ease. 
A novel spring lever, designed to 
eliminate all lost motion, multiplies 
the movement of a powerful capsular 
spring for sensitive yet positive con- 
trol. The smallest change in tem- 





New Tag No. 40 controller 
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The Edison is the only Storage Battery of ;zg=& 
American manufacture which is built of steel. 
Its electrolyte is alkaline, a steel preservative. 
All other storage batteries are lead-and-acid. 





NDUSTRY demands a battery that’s 

rugged—and gets it in one that's built 
of steel. Plates, poles, cell containers, 
cell covers—all structural parts of the 
Edison Battery are built of steel. The re- 
sult is a more dependable storage bat- 
tery that nets you savings two ways: 

First, a steel battery does depend- 
ably the work it is supposed to do. Be- 
cause it is not subject to sudden failure 











Edison-powered truck loading freight cars. 


(as are all others) it does not tie-up costly 
operations. 

Second, the per-year cost is lower 
because a steel battery lasts 2 to 5 times 
longer than ordinary types. 

This advertisement is published to 
remind men who know steel that steel 
is the sturdiest material of which to 
build an industrial battery. Does your 
company use Steel Batteries? 





EDISON srorace BATTERY 


DIVISiGnr O:-F THOMAS EDISON, vc wees GRARGS: Riw FeERSET 
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perature is transmitted positively 
and with precision to a ball air 
valve which in turn resets the rate 
of flow through a diaphragm actuated 
control valve. Indicating and non- 
indicating types in nine convenient 
temperature ranges and three pres- 
sure ranges are available in this nev 
controller, shown on page 64. 


+ * . 
Outdoor Lighting Fixture— 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., is introducing 
an outdoor lighting fixture whieh 





Pear-shaped globe” produces sym- 
metrical distribution of light 


when used with the proper trans. 
former may be equipped with a 4000 
or 6000 lumen sodium lamp. 
Shown herewith, the unit consists 
of a cast aluminum body, with a 
clear rectilinear pear-shaped globe 
that produces symmetrical distribu- 
tion of light. 


J ¢ © 
Voltage Adjuster— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau 
kee, is introducing its new V1 
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Lilis-Chalmers rocking contact volt- 
age adjuster 
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voltage adjuster to meet the demand 
for a voltage control unit for small 
alternators. The device, shown 
herewith, can be applied to alternat- 
ing-current generators, varying in 
size from 5 kilovolt amperes at 360 
revolutions per minute through in- 
termediate kilovolt amperes and 
speed ratings up to 250 kilovol: 
amperes at 3600 revolutions per 
minute, where voltage regulator re- 
quirements are not too exacting. 
Small in size, the instrument em- 
bodies the ‘‘rocking contact’’ design 
and uses a _ solenoid operator in 
place of a torque motor, 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Tapping Attachment— 


Etteo Tool Co., 594 Johnson ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is introducing 
a new tapping attachment for use 
on drill presses or any source of 
power with practical speeds up to 
2000 revolutions per minute. Two 
sizes are available, No. 100 for 3 /16- 
inch taps and No. 200 for %-inch 
taps maximum. The company an- 
nounces that larger sizes will follow. 
Sensitive cone friction clutches are 
used to drive the tap. The entire 
mechanism is contained in an oil- 
tight case and operates in a pumped 






Left—Ettco-Emrick tap- 
ping attachment 


Right — Lattner indus- 
trial gas flueless boiler 


oil bath. Several styles of cases are 
furnished, with attaching means for 
portable drills, electric motors, 
special machines, etc. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


Air Cushion Valve Vacuum 
Pumps— 

Pennsylvania Pump & Compressor 
Co., Easton, Pa., is bringing out air 
cushion valve vacuum pumps, One of 
which is shown herewith. These 
units are of the straight line, single 
cylinder, roller bearing type, and 
“an be furnished for both power 
and steam drive. Either single-stage 
or two-stage design is available, the 
former for handling air or gases in 
ordinary service, and the two-stag 
for higher volumetric efficiency and 
higher vacuum. In the _ two-stage 
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Pennsylvania dry vacuum pump 


pump, both stages are contained in 
one cylinder, the back or head being 


employed to exhaust the air or gas 


from the system and discharge it 
into the front or frame end of the 
cylinder where it is compressed and 
discharged to atmos»here or other 
point of disposal. 


& . 7 . 
Industrial Gas Flueless Boiler 


P, M. Lattner Mfg. Co., Cedar 
Rapids, la., has placed on the market 
a new development in industrial gas 
boilers for process steam purposes. 
This unit, shown herewith, is of the 
internally fired water leg design, and 
employs a patented flueless heating 
surface in the furnace to obtain the 
required high thermal efficiency. 
Simplicity of design is a feature. 
By removing the burners and lower- 
ing the baffle all heating surface is 
exposed for inspection or cleaning. 
Cleaning the interior of the shell is 
accomplished by the same process as 
used with an ordinary vertical flue- 
less shell. The new line of boilers 
is offered in sizes from 5 to 20 
horsepower. 
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Forum on Modernization 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


wake up to the fact that the policy 
in force in many, if not a majority 
of plants, has been decidedly errone- 
ous, 

The automotive industry is a 
notable exception. Its executives 
are practically always ready to buy a 
new machine whenever a seller can 
show them, to their satisfaction, 
that it will pay for itself within the 
time which they consider its probable 
life in service and will show a 
profit on top of that. Furthermore, 
the seller usually can obtain a con- 
tact with someone who knows the 
manufacturing problem intimately, 
who will analyze the profit-earning 
possibilities intelligently and who, 
furthermore, if convinced by the 
seller, will immediately start the 
wheels turning to see that an appro- 
priation is made for the purchase. 
Perhaps this is one reason why the 
automotive industry has shown such 
a striking revival and why it has 
been such a consistent profit-earner 
while so many other industries are 
at low ebb. 


Aspects of New Equipment 


In trying to get a general picture 
of the equipment exhibited at the 
Machine Tool Show it is difficult to 
figure where the greatest strides 
were made. There were almost 
countless examples of high-produc- 
tion machines for quantity manufac- 
turing. These were specialized 
pieces of equipment, either in basic 
design or tooling, and often both. 
These pieces of equipment and the 
resulting low cost of production are 
the reason why we are able to main- 
tain American standards of living 
in spite of high wage rates. Anyone 
who has quantity manufacturing that 
will justify special equipment has a 
pleasing prospect of cost reduction 
awaiting their investigation. 

But even where this quantity 
manufacturing cannot be taken ad- 
vantage of, the developments in 
general purpose machines provide a 
saving, by modernization, that is 
practically as great as on the special 
purpose machines. 

The use of cemented carbide 
tools, so extensive on machine 
demonstrations, demands rigidity in 
the machine and cutting speeds 
which would have been fantastic ten 
years ago but which are practically 
universal on modern machines. 
Getting along without modern ma- 
chines means excessive cost in com- 
parison with competitors who have 
modernized. 

The development of hydraulic 
drives is one of the most revolution- 
ary trends. This sort of drive was a 


curiosity at the first Machine Tool 
Show and a novelty at the last one 
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six years ago. At the current show 
the possibility of infinite variations 
in speeds, flexibility in power, varia- 
tion in operating cycles, and the 
ability to move large masses at high 
speed without objectionable shock, 
was demonstrated so _ thoroughly 
that hydraulic drives have taken 
their well deserved place. One single 
manufacturer of hydraulic pump 
equipment published a list of 32 
exhibitors using that particular 
make of pump; and this manufac- 
turer by no means had the field to 
himself, 


Another trend in machine design 
is the recognition of the demand for 
higher accuracy, so that quantity 
manufacturing and interchange- 
ability can be maintained on a low 


cost basis and yet with an even 
higher quality of finished product. 
Any manufacturer who tries to 


meet competitive conditions as to 
quality of product, including quality 
of finish and minimum tolerances, 
on machines even five years old is 
liable to find himself in a difficult 
position. If the machine is ten 
years old the condition is impossible, 
even if the ten-year old machines are 
“as good as new.” 


Don't Forget Toolroom! 


Another point that management 
should consider more carefully than 
is ordinarily done is the matter of 
toolroom and maintenance costs. 
Even where management is wide- 
awake in the matter of production 
costs and the value of modern equip- 
ment in the regular manufacturing, 
there is a disposition to consider the 
toolroom as a stepchild. It is fairly 
easy to appraise the possible savings 
of a production machine and it may 
be analyzed intelligently and, when 
warranted, may be purchased, but 
when it comes to the equipment of 
the toolroom, where costs are often 
charged to a general burden account, 
a niggardly attitude in regard to 
equipment purchases is prevalent. 

Management should realize that, 
generally speaking, toolroom labor 
is more expensive than general pro- 
duction labor and the purchase of 
modern equipment for the toolroom 
means a saving of this expensive 
labor which is just as remunerative 
as is production labor. Furthermore, 
modern demands in the way of ex- 
treme accuracy are first met in the 


tooling program. To meet the 
modern demand for accuracy with 
anything other than modern tools 


calls for a waste of expensive labor. 

No business which has available 
either cash or credit can afford to 
ignore lessons taught by the recent 
Machine Tool Show. Management is 
definitely charged with the responsi- 
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bility of seeing that an intelligent 
policy is established at the top and 
that it permeates the whole organiza 
tion, particularly including the off.- 
cials charged with the responsibility 
of meeting equipment sellers. Where 
else can you find an investment that 
will yield 100 per cent per annum? 
Such earnings on modern equipment 
in comparison with obsolete equip- 
ment, are not at all exceptional—5t} 
per cent or more is practically uni 
versal. 


New Trade 


Publications 


Sintered Carbide — Firth-Sterling 
Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. A book 
of 32 pages devoted to Firthite sin- 
tered carbide cutting tools, with com- 
plete description and specifications. 


Pyrometer—Bristol Co., Water- 
bury, Conn. A folder describing and 
illustrating its new wide-strip pyrome- 
ter, operating on the potentiometer 
principle. 

Steam Trap—Yarnall-Waring Co., 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. Circular 
T-1720, on its impulse steam trap, a 
device with only one moving part, de- 
signed for simplicity of action, with 
illustrations. 


Compressors Pennsylvania Pump 
& Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., Bul- 
letin No. 164 on its 3-AT and 4-AT air 
cushion valve single- 
stage horizontal roller bearing type, 
illustrated in detail. 


compressors, 


Variable Speed Control—Reeves 
Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. A _ book- 
let, No. T-7025, showing typical ap- 
plications of speed control units, re- 
sults obtained; operating principle of 
the variable speed transmission is dis 
cussed. 

Plating—Meaker Co., 129 South 
Fifty-fifth avenue, Chicago. Booklet 
on automatic plating and processing 
equipment, covering several types, ex- 
plaining their applications, to assist 
manufacturers in selecting type best 
suited to their needs. 

Press—Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Waterbury, Conn, A 


leaflet describing and illustrating its 
safety bench power press for light 
assembling, riveting and foot press 


work, designed to reduce danger and 
fatigue. 

Precision Bearings Norma-Hoff- 
mann Bearings Corp., Stamford, Conn. 
A bulletin on its precision needle roll- 
er bearings, a late addition to its line; 
designed for use where minimum out- 
side dimensions, minimum weight, 
concentrated load capacity and high 
quality are requisites. 

Belts—Manhattan Rubber Mfg. di- 
vision of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc.., 
Passaic, N. J. Bulletin 6508-B on its 
Condor compensated belt, showing 
numerous installations, charts and 
diagrams conveying technical data 
and explanation of construction and 
operation of this type belt. 
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Where Carbon-bar quality be 


Te characteristics of carbon-steel bars that determine their fitness for a given pur- 
pose originate in the open-hearth. Steel for Bethlehem Carbon Bars is made with a 
precision of open-hearth practice that is possible only in an organization with long ex- 
perience in making fine steels. In the selection of materials, in the control of refining, 
science and mature human judgment work hand-in-glove to lay the foundation of 


Bethlehem Carbon-Bar quality on which customer satisfaction depends. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Merchant Ship ments Setting 
Five-Year Record, as Steel 


Eases; Rate Down 1 Point 


N CONTRAST to heavier merchant pig iron 
shipments, which in the lakes districts are 
the largest for this period in five years, more 

hesitation has developed in new finished steel 
commitments, lowering the steelworks operating 
rate last week 1 point to 51 per cent. 


Apparently the brake on steel is not due to any 
lack of specifications from automobile manufac- 
turers, whose requirements are steadily increas- 
ing, but to further easing in demand from other 
sources, including tin plate, railroads, and struc- 
tural material. 

Automobile builders are finally facing the 
critical test in advancing introduction of new 
models, and while they are trying to get cars 
as rapidly as possible into dealers’ hands, the 
question of how much support the steel industry 
may expect from this source over the remain- 
der of the year will depend on the public’s re- 
ception of those cars ‘“‘out of season.’’ Automo- 
bile production last week totaled 44,500, up 13,- 
000 from the preceding week. Ford was nego- 
tiating for a substantial tonnage which may ex- 
ceed its July purchases. 

Tending to sustain confidence in the underly- 
ing soundness of the markets, however, is the 
sharply rising trend in merchant pig iron, de- 
mand being more than double that which pro- 
ducers forecast at the opening of this quarter. 

At Chicago, where the steelworks rate has 
dropped 3 points to 55 per cent, a record move- 
ment of pig iron is under way, and indicative of 
steelmakers’ expectations of a reversal of the 
present trend, another steelworks blast furnace 
has been lighted, while two more stacks are 
scheduled for this month. At Pittsburgh the 
steel rate has yielded 2 points to 46 per cent, but 
the leading producer is preparing to blow in an- 
other blast furnace. 

The movement of scrap is slower, but mills 
at Chicago purchased 60,000 tons. Scrap ex- 
ports to Europe are virtually suspended due to 
prohibitive vessel rates and Italy’s refusal to 
pay cash. This has resulted in diverting eastern 
scrap to western territory. Price softness so 
far, however, has been restricted to Pittsburgh. 


No inquiries are appearing for steel for war 
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Heavy Pig Iron Demand Sustains Confidence 





MARKET IN TABLOID 
DEMAND Strong for 
pig iron; rising for automo- 
biles; railroad, — structurals 
slow. 

PRICES Tron, steel 


steady; scrap slightly easier; 
coke, fluorspar up. 


PRODUCTION . . Ingots 
down 1 point to 51 per cent. 
Tin plate 50 per cent; sheets 
65 to 70 per cent. 


SHIPMENTS 


in raw materials. 


Heavier 














purposes. Steelmakers stocked heavily with man- 
ganese ore, and for the present are unaffected 
by a suspension of Russian shipments. The rise 
in vessel freights has led to an advance of $l a 
ton in foreign fluorspar, with a corresponding 
rise in the domestic market. 

Further adjustments in Connellsville coke, 
establishing prices 50 to 75 cents a ton above two 
weeks ago, follow increases in coal and coke 
workers’ wages. Two important steelmakers 
now have before them petitions, emanating from 
employe representation groups, for a 15 per cent 
wage advance. 

Price changes in finished steel are limited to 
an increase of $1 to $2 a ton in relaying rails, 
although in light rails certain size extras have 
been reduced. 

Only the placing of 12,000 tons of structural 
shapes for Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s new 
Homestead, Pa., plate mill saved the total of 
awards in the week, 16,000 tons, from declining 
to the lowest point this year. For the Homestead 
mill 15,000 tons of castings and forgings also 
will be required. Concrete bar awards include 
6000 tons for the Triboro bridge, New York. 

For shelving in an addition to the Library of 
Congress, 2200 tons of sheets were purchased. 
Tin plate producers estimate a potential market 
of 300,000 tons for beer cans next year. 

In addition to steelworks declines at Chicago 
and Pittsburgh, Buffalo was down 2 points to 50 
per cent. Youngstown advanced 2 to 58; Cleve- 
land 3 to 62; eastern Pennsylvania 1 to 38; 
others unchanged. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite is déwn 
3 cents to $32.83. The finished steel index re: 
mains $53.70, while the scrap composite is off''4 
cents to $12.71. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 

















































One Three One Five 

Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 8 

Oct. 19 Oct. 12 Oct. 5 Sept., 1935 July, 1935 Oct., 1934 Oct., 1930 i 

Iron and Steel ........ $32.83 $32.86 $32.83 $32.82 $32.44 $32.10 $32.35 : 
Finished Steel ........ 53.70 53.70 53.70 53.70 54.00 54.00 50.13 
Steelworks Scrap.... 12.71 12.75 12.75 12.65 10.64 9.40 12.32 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 
hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. Steel- 
works Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES | 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 














Oct. 19 Sept. July Oct. Oct. 19 Sept. July Oct. 
1935 1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 1935 1934 
Finished Material Pig lron 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh .............. Ae 1.85¢c 1.85¢c 1.80c 1.80c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh .............. $19.81 $19.81 $19.81 $19.76 
Steel bars, Chicago .............5.....0000 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 Nh NINN. bakin taberten ce etils sbcsivcnssscne 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .............. 2.16 2.11 2.11 2.09 Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa....... 19.76 19.81 19.81 19.76 : 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. ...... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh...... 19.31 19.31 19.31 19.26 
Shapes, Pittsburgh .............c:ccccccess 1.80 1.80 120 9380 No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................... 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 H 
Shapes, Philadelphia .................. 2.014% 2.01% 2.01% 2.00% Southern No. 2, Birmingham ........ 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 4 
BOR, CRIN ocdesiainsisicrscccoesnciecs 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia... 20.68 20.68 20.68 20.63 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh .............. 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 DEORE IG, WOW oo avcicscvenistsinsssccscicesns 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 4 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ............ 2.00 1.99 1.99 1.98% BERHOA DIS, CHICKS osccciiccccsccccccosescac.:: 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 i 
Tank plates, Chicago .................... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 24.75 24.25 24.25 24.04 : 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh... 90.13 90.13 90.13 89.79 i 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh ............ 18.67 18.67 18.67 18.80 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts. ...... 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary.. 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 Scrap 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 : 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary ...... 3.20 3.30 3.20 8:30 Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.... $13.75 $13.45 $12.30 $10.50 3 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh. ................... 2.30 2.30 2.80 2.30 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa, 11.00 11.25 10.50 8.00 is 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts...... 5.25 5.25 6.25 65.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago ...... 12.50 12.55 10.40 8.75 } 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .................. 2.40 2.40 2.60 2.60 Rails for rolling, Chicago .............. 14.00 13.90 11.25 9.90 ; 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 13.25 13.75 12.00 9.75 BH 
Semifinished Material Coke i 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 i 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 Connellsville, furnace, ovens ........ $3.55 $3.25 $3.30 $3.60 ' 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens ........ 1.35 4.00 4.25 4.60 # 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh .................. 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.25 9.25 9.25 
| Raw M ial, Fuel and Metals Pri | 
Steel, ron, Naw aterial, Fuel an etals Frices 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.o.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week. | 
Sheet Steel ee crt cia Corrosion and Heat- Structural Shapes 
SDULED .-ererererveees : : RRTITIETL ocssicticccccsi0 1.80¢ i 
Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. QOPI reer 2.85¢ Resistant Alloys te ero ie : 
Pittsburgh ..........00. sa OO Os Saveren.. ‘08C Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. |New York, del. ........ 2.06 tec ! 
I Es cs ucalaseercecticrsens 1.95¢ Cold Rolled No. 10 Chrome-Nickel Boston, delivered... wf 
Chicago, delivered.. 1.98¢ Pittsburgh o..ccccssses--+- 2.50 No. 302 No. 304 1 eng wstubanieabcdts oan 
7 ‘ 0 a TION .85¢ 
New York, del. ........ 2.20¢ Gary be 3 eee 2.60c SID aia ios kevsacsusanct 23.00 24.00 Cleveland. del 2.00¢ rf 
Philadelphia, del. ... 2.16C Hetroit, delivered... 2.70c Plates .......sccsm 0.00 ($800 Coe 1.90¢ 
Birmingham ........... 2.00€ philadelphia, del. .... ye oe a $3.00 35.00 Gur Ports ; | 
. io Ae 2.18¢ ’ . REET BEI onserpevesecoses 2.20c 
Ot: Loum, Gel. ........ New York, del.......... 2.85¢ Hot strip ........... 20.75 22.78 Birmingham 1.95¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. ins Pacific ports, f.o.b. CORE BUTI ccvscsscssss 27.00 29.00 pacific ports, f.0.b. : 
GEES, DOCK weno. nage cars, dock ............ 3.10¢ Straight Chromes cars, dock ............. 2.35¢ 
Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 Cold Rolled No. 20 No. No. No. No. Bars 
: PICtSDULBN. ...0<0000000500 2.95¢ 410 430 442 446 Soft Steel 
SER eee oone pas a aR 3.05¢ Bars ........17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 hens. 54008 deca) 
Chicane, Guiverca. 253c Detroit, delivered... 3.15c Plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 pittsburgh eeesse....... 1.85¢ 
wear : ene ¥ caee Philadelphia, del. .... 3.26c¢ Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 Chicago or Gary... 1.90¢ 
New York, @ 1 ~ 2.75c New York, del. ...... 3.30c Hotstrip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 pyuyluth ooceeececeeeeeee 2.00e 
Oe 2a : Cold stp...20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 Birmingham 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.71c Enameling Sheets o- * ae ere ei 
Birmingham. ............ 2.55¢ pittsburgh, No. 10.. 2.50c S Pp Buffalo ssseneensensennecs oe 
St. Louis, del. .......... 2.72c pittsburgh, No. 20.. 3.10¢ teel lates UTAIO o.-.0reereeeeerereeees -99C 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.00¢c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. Gary, No. 10 ............ 2.60C pittsh 18 : : 
CAPS, GOCK cecccccce- 8.05¢ Gary. No. 20 ......... 3.20c = eee .80c Pacifie ports, f.o.b. 
: New York, del. ........ 2.09c CATS, DOG cceeiccniese 2.40c 
° Philadelphia, del. .... 1.9$c Philadelphia, del..... 2.16¢c 
Pees Mee Tin and Terne Plate Boston, delivered.... 2.22c Boston, delivered.... 2.27¢ 
Pittepareh ................ 3.10c ; Buffalo, delivered... 2.05¢ New York, del. ........ 2.20¢ 
GIIET.,  svvvscecscesscevccensconee 3.20c Gary base, 10 cents higher. Chicago or Gary...... 1.85¢ Pitts., forg. qual....... 2.10¢ : 
Chicago, delivered.. 3.28c Tin plate, coke base Cleveland, del. ........ 1.99%c Rail Steel a 
Philadelphia, del. .... 3.41¢c (box) Pittsburgh $5.25 Birmingham ............. 1.95¢ To Manufacturing Trade : 
New York, del. ...... 3.45¢ Do., waste-waste.. 2.75c Coatesville, base .... BVOC PICtW Gs coccsosscisccoccsccctecace 1.70¢ 
Birmingham ............. 3.25¢ TIO. OTRIG: cecccesnsie 2.50c Sparrows Pt., base 1.90¢c Chicago or Gary ............... 1.75¢ B 
St. Louis, del. ........ 3.43¢ Long ternes, No. 24 Pacific ports, f.o.b. Bie, TU. sccccccccsccass jsacubdente 1.75¢ : 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. unassorted, Pitts. 3.40¢c ONPG; DOCK oa6i..5035:. ee ORIG a visas csssssnsssvceiveane 1.75¢ : 
cars, dock ......... 3 706 yy, eee 3.50c St. Louis, delivered.. Bemee OR on oh ids hn cesvess 1.80¢ f 
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Tron: 
Trey MLE 1.70¢ 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 1.75¢c 
I iiss se ocetbiccton 1.80c 
*Philadelphia. ........ 2.06c 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


PACRBUTE  < Ciaviewescivesissicieses 2.05.. 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 

Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 
CHUTE MONOD cies ineaysessecennecase~s 2.45c 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

UE AU. ooo siksssizaspessanee 2.45¢ 


Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.36¢c 
Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


PTCA sccneispieesssccccscvevess 1.90¢ 

Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.95¢ 

CHE OR as ivetiecstis sss. 3.800 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight car- 
loads; less than straight car- 
loads take trade quantity ex- 
tras; 10% dis. on nail extras 
on straight or mixed carloads 
to one consignee.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails $2.40 
Cement coated nails 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 


MG GORTOOL . cos isicocstttcre.se 4.40 
do. finer than 15 gage.. 4.90 
(Per pound) 

Polished staples ................ 3.10¢ 


Galvanized fence staples 3.35c 


Barbed wire, galv. ............ 2.80c 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.45c 
Galvanized fence wire...... 2.80c 
Woven wire fencing (base 
COMME. BEY cccicccccesscensens: $58.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage........ 2.30c 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 


products only) and Chicago up 

$1; Duluth up $2; Birmingham 

uy $3. 

S} ring wire, 
or Cleveland 2.90¢ 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worces- 
ter, $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
and Shafting 


Base, Titts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


Pittsburgh 


10,000 to 19,999 Ibs. .......... 1.95¢ 
20,000 to 59.999 Ibs. .......... 1.90¢ 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. .......... 1.85¢ 


100.000 Ibs. and over........ 1.821%4¢c 

Gary, Ind., Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem .............. 2.45¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E. Diff 
OG 2 ccsicdeus 0.25 i ppp 0.55 
4, Oe 0.55 beep ed 1.35 
Gs iscconoses 1.50 oo Relat 3.80 
re BO BBC Oscccccssevce 3.20 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. ............ 0.50 

4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 

Lies S| IR ET: SR ad Lager i 1.05 
EOS ih Gen peeener 0.45 
3 Be COE i OE a base 
PIE MINEUE sa sdisdontcishehtsiccchespssieuns 1.20 
Sr MI avn cncicqervssecaeicesecyeet 0.70 
ta MU Ess  OMERS ognsooustirasnsshsxescchis 1.50 
NIE WIN cs cases ens octnnynvesscoaprs 0.95 
9250......carbon base plus extras 
Piling 
Pittsburgh ...... SO PY 
Criceeo, BUTI ......0..-:.>. 2.25¢ 
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Strip: and Hoops 


Hot strip to 23#%-in. 


PECTS OUTS. .050secss0 1.85¢c 
Chicago or Gary.. 1.95¢ 
Birmingham base 2.00c 
Detroit, delivered 2.05¢c 
Philadelphia, del.. 2.16¢c 
New York, del...... 2.20c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pittsburgh ............ 1.95¢c 
IN icvccersccassne 2.05¢ 
Cold-strip strip, 
Press, CleVOs. xc... 2.60c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80c¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37 
Relay rails, Pitts. 
S268 JPR. iscéase:. $28.00 
45-50 Ibs, ............ $25.00 
PS Pils ‘cossncnssses $26.00 
i OS ae |. See $24.50 
a $26.00 
6. 4 Aen $27.00 
Light rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi... $35.00 
Do., reroll, qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 
Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55c 
Do., axle steel...... 2.10¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40c 
Track bolts, base...... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base........ 1.90¢ 
Base, light rails 25 to 40 Ibs.; 
50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up $2; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 Ibs. up 
$2: 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 


railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 
extra for less full containers. 
Carriage Bolts 
All sizes, cut thread.......... 75 off 
Rolled thread, % 
STIG Ps 5 caccedechevecanscsinpotess 
Machine Bolts 
All sizes, cut thread lag 
screws, plow bolts, 
Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads, tap 
bolts, blank bolts, stud 
bolts 
Tire bolts 
Stove bolts, 75 off in pkgs.; 83 
off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 
shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 


Rolled thread machine, 
1% x 6, smaller .............. 75 off 
2 NG ee ee 70 off 
Elevator bolts .............. 70 off 

uts 

S.A.E. semifinished hex.; 
ee SS ee 75 off 
be:, 36. tO 2-INCD.. «2.055. 75 off 
Do., over 1-inch ............ 70 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
NR iio cages 80-10-10 off 
Upset. 1-in., smaller.......... 85 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....75-10 off 
Headless set screws 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. Ll, Pitts- 


burgh, Cleveland.. 2.90¢ 
Struc., c. 1., Chicago 3.00c 
Ye-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 


Pitts., Chi., Phila., 
to jobbers & large 


nut, bolt mfrs. .... $6.25 off 
Cut Nails 
Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more no _ discount 
on size extras ................ $3.05 


Market Week— 





Do. under 5 kegs; no 
discount on size extras $3.20 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, expect on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


3ase discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less. Chicago, del. 2% points 
less. Wrought pipe. Pittsburgh. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. BIk Galv. 
4 and ue 5314 35 
1, 58% 47 
% : ; 62 52 
1—3... 64 55 
Iron 
1 311%4 15 
¥y 361 2014 
1—1%4 3914 251 
2 ; 411%, 26 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 60 51 
2% ee 63 54 
3144—6 65 56 
7 and 8 64 4 
9 and 10 6314 538% 
lron 
2 = 37 221 
RO vaiicaenscecestsvane 385 
4—8 Mapes 10) 2814 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
4, butt weld ver 
14-inch, butt weld 01%, 
Y- -34, butt weld 52% 
%, butt weld 61 
1—3. butt weld 63 
2-inch, lap weld 59 
21%4—3, lap weld 62 
3144—6, lap weld 64 
7—8, lap weld 63 
Iron 
14%4—1% inch, black and galvy 


take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 


sizes, standard pipe lists, 8-12 
inch, no extra, 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 
Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2%. 33 1% 8 
2144 —2%.. 40 2-—2% 13 
3 saa 47 21%4—2% 16 
34—-314. 50 «63 17 
ASS ee 52 3%4—3! 18 
414—D5............ 42 20 
ip A OE 
In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
71449 discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 


pounds, ten points under base, 


one 5% and one 74%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 74%4%. 


Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 5%; under 
10,000 Ibs., 2 points under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40.000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots or 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are uoted 
for cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from % to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 
and cents per 100 feet 


vo 


basis 


STEEL 


Less-carloads 
1935, card. 


and per pound. 
revised as of July 1, 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 


7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 
Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc 

100 ft. or 150 lbs 

15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in. & over, Birm..$39.00-40.00 
!-in., Birmingham... 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago 50.40-51.40 


297 
dL % 
TO% 


§ to 24-in. Chicago.. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy 13.00 
Do., 4-in. 16.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base..$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 


4 x 4-inch base; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
and Youngstown $27.00 
Philadelphia 32.67 
Duluth 31.00 
Forging Billets 
6x6 to 9 & 9-in., base 
Pitts., Chi., Buff 35.00 
Forging, Duluth 37.00 
Sheet Bars 
Pitts., Cleve., Young.. 
Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt 28.00 
Slabs 
Pitts., Cleve., Young. 27.00 
Wire Rods 
(Common; combination up $2) 
Pitts., Cleveland 38.00 
Chicago 39.00 
Worcester, Mass 40.00 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young.., 
Buff., Coatesville, 
Sparrows Point 1.70¢ 
Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
*Connellsville, fur... $3.55- 38.75 
*Connellsville, fdry 1.35- 4.50 
*Connel., prem. fdry, 5.50- 5.75 
New River fdry. 6.00 
Wise county fdry 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J.. del. 9.20- 9.65 
(hi., ov., outside de] 9.00 
Chicago, del 9.75 
New England, del 11.50 
St. Louis, del. 10.00 
Birmingham, ovens 6.00 
Indianapolis, del. 9.25 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50 
Cleveland, del. 9.75 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit; ov., out. del. 9.00 
Philadelphia, del. 9.03 
Terre Haute, Ind., del 9.50 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 
Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol 15.00¢e 
Toluol a 30.00¢e 
Solvent naphtha . 30.00¢c 
Commercial xylol 30.000e 
Per Ib. f.0.b. New York. 
Phenol (200 Ib. drums)... 16.30¢ 
Do. (100 Ibs.) 17.30¢ 
Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to jobbers 4.50¢ 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 


Sulphate of ammonia $1.26 
+Western prices, %-cent up 
71 





Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges enly as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


2.25: 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75, 
No. 2 

Basing Points: Fdry. 
Bethlehem, Pa. .........cccerccccersersseeees $19.50 
i Bins h ences scocscisvvcsagpteveasnsens 19.50 


Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 14.50 


EE, AER Rn ie fale = hla ete 18.50 
CUOMO. cicerscncicccesesvcvceseosovencosesensoensosce 18.50 
CINE” 5 cinrsiscnsovsdcnepentansetebiesesaveins 18.50 
I ok cic nciuaddsenhdiotespaborsadteiencedenten 18.50 
III" 5iscc is canpivesdcvanndbatlideiecliipiebdnntetion 19.00 
NT adn ois sav asmubetdindeseniusb Ogu 18.50 
Be, Bs. ive cnccnasvinnvsctsbccnconccices 19.50 
RE 55s ssadces banavaedsesssommanees 18.50 
I FI iin is cs atienssent Ghiatdoeieiscisness 20.25 
Neville Island, Pa. .................:0:.s000 18.50 
I SEMIN» . sancdoopesnnesdavecsencispeseieees 17.50 
BRAS MOVINS, PPA, ci sccssorcccccesccscsssvccascese 18.50 
Sparrows Point, Md. ............:00-++ 19.50 
ROI PPR, ocviisesocnccescsvesvnovesssense 19.50 
PUREE PT 220 ss ssnbsencanebegnienusenionanionnd 18.50 
WUE, CDK. kc ccqeccestvsresensissveresens 18.50 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland ........ 19.76 
Baltimore from Birmingham ...... 20.08 


Boston from Birmingham ............ 19.62 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ........ 20.00 
Boston from Buffalo .................++++ 20.00 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 2 


—The Market Week— 


Gross tons. 


Malle- 
able 
$20.00 
20.00 
14.50 
19.00 
18.50 
18.50 
18.50 
19.00 


ts bo ts 
Ess 
~~ ool 
woo 


Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm. 21.55 _........ 
Canton, O., from Cleveland .......... 19.76 19.76 
Chicago from Birmingham .......... ns ieee 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O. ...... 19.51 19.51 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 19.38 —........ 
Cleveland from Birmingham........ oS | een 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O. 20.93 20.93 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O........ 20.26 20.26 
Milwaukee from Chicago .............. 19.57 19.57 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

Wiha OP TIGTTOAC © ciccsvessessrsscecensscs 21.60 21.60 
Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 20.61 —........ 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem... 20.99 21.49 
Philadelphia from Birmingham... 19.93 _........ 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa, 20.31 20.81 


Pittsburgh district from Ne- 
I INE © anes sncceidcocdinciccdecoaberk $1.21 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit .... 20.75 20.75 


Basic 


$19.00 
19.00 


21.10 


19.81 


Neville base plus 67c, 81c and 
switching charges 


20.25 





Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).... $45.00 


20.25 Domestic dead - burned 





Nonferrous 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 
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Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel 
del. del. Casting, New York Lead East Zinc num _ Chinese Cath- 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
Oct, 12 Holiday 
Oct. 14 9.25 9.37% 8.85 54.00 51.00 4.50 4.35 4.85 *19.00 15.75 35.00 
Oct. 15 9.25 9.371, 8.85 52.8714 50.62% 4.50 4.35 4.85 *19.00 15.75 35.00 
Oct. 16 9.25 9.37% 8.85 51.50 49.62%, 4.50 4.35 4.85 *19.00 16.75 35.00 
Oct.17 9.25 9.37% 8.85 51.8714 49.75 4.50 4.35 4.85 *19.00 16.75 35.00 
Oct.18 9.25 9.3746 8.85 50.75 48.75 1,50 4.35 4.85  *19.00 16.3714 35.00 
*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS Light Brass 
. . ‘ 2 ve " or 4 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per 1d. Deal. buying prices, cents Ib. rl sicentepabertokes s dae ae 
except as specified. Copper No. 1 Composition Red Brass St. L ps eee tr ee 3 50. “3.75 
brass products based on 9.000 New York ........:0:000 maa ee garner 
Conn, copper. Cleveland petinetccaae 87 6-55 oi Te 3.50-3.87% 
Sheets my oo sea cammeges tt 6.00-6.12% Cleveland ................ 3.25- 3.50 
Yellow brass (high) 14.62%, 5b Louls .................... rotenone... eee 3.50- 3.75 
Copper hot rolled 16.25 Heavy Copper and Wire Te | SRR arm 3.75- 3.85 
Lead cut to jobbers 8.25 New York, No. 1...... 7.00- 7.25 Zine 
Zine, 100-lb. base. 9.50 Chicago, No. 1 ........ 700. 9.26 “Mew York ...:....:.....:.. 2.50- 2.75 
Tubes *Cleveland 6:75- 7.06 Cleveland. .:.:..:....00. 2.50- 2.75 
High vellow brass 16.62% *St. Louis, No. 1 ....7.25- 7.87% St. Louis ................... 2.75- 3.00 
*Seamless copper 16.75 Composition Brass Borings s Aluminum 
Rods Mew Yiek 5.50- 5.75 Borings, Cleveland 8.50- 9.00 
High velow brass iti eee = ; Mixed, cast, Cleve. 13.25-13.50 
Copper, hot rolled 13.50 Light Copper Mixed, cast. St. L..... 13.00-13.50 
Anodes New York . 6.00- 6.25 Clips, soft, Cleve..... 14.75-15.00 
Copper untrimmed 14.00 Chicago 5.50- 5.75 SECONDARY METALS 
Wire Cleveland 5.75- 6.00 Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 9.25 
Yellow brass (high) 15.1214 St. Louis 6.00- 6.25 *Stand. No. 12 alum. 17.00-17.25 
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No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Lowis, NOrtheri \.....225cs286.000000.. 50.00: 2600 1898 Ted... 
St. Louis from Birmingham ........ ee 5h Meee 
St. Paul from Duluth .................... BOt . BO ces 21.44 
fOver 0.70 phos. . 
mer Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
20.50 N. Y., $23.50. Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $24.63. 
4 Gray Forge Charcoal 
20.00 Valley furnace ................ 18.00 Lake Superior fur. .......... 21.50 
19.50 Pus Gia. FAP. csdiciawe 18.00 Do., del. Chicago ............. 24.75 
19.00 aera EMMIS sn .c 8s secuccompcibinne 21.50 
19.00 Silvery} 
19.00 Jackson County, O., base; 6% $22.75; 7—$23.75; 8—$24.75; 
19.50 9—$25.70; 10—$26.75; 11—$27.75. Buffalo base prices, up $1.25. 
19.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicon+ 
20.50 Jackson County, O., base; 109%—$27.75; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 
19.08 13—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 15—$34.75; 16—$36.25. Buffalo base 
: prices $1.25 higher. 
19.00 +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
’ falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
19.00 Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon: 2 to 
j 3%, $1 per ton additional; each unit over 3%, $1 per ton 
CON additional. 
20.50 . 
19.00 H grains, net ton f.o.b. 
19.00 Refractories Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
wad Fi f.0.b. Works timore bases (bags).. 40.00 
ire Clay Brick D ti POs A 
Super Quality wee se cee oe 
20.26 Pa., Mo., Ky. eetehecewent : $55.00 welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22.00 
oe Pe i MA MO $45.00 a ee 
ot ee a., oe or MO... . Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
eH Alabama, Ga.,Ky., $40.00-45.00 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
el. me Second Quality Chrome brick .....c.cscssse.+. $45.00 
ee Tio. » Ky., Md, 40.00 Chemically bonded 
eeetecee . Seeeeeeerersesecccsccees . chrome brick aE eps 45.00 
20.26 Ga., Ala. a oes 35.00 Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 
Chemically bor ag- 
seantinde First quality ............ $40.00 nesite Selah = 55.00 
seopeees Intermediary .......... 37.00 Sel ames > St . 
ae Second quality ........ 28.00 Fluorspar, 85-5 
21.43 Malleable Bung Brick Winn’ nek ee 
eae All bases eer 50.00 = =Guty paid, tide, 
Pennsylvania. .......... $45.00 gpreeen RATT $20.00 
, 22.10 Joliet, E. Chicago.... 64.00 ‘rob. Ill “iy. Paty 
ae center 52.00 . ton, ao oe: $15.50 
weiestes Imported dead-burned 
SE, grains, net ton f.o.b. ss 


Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 
78-82% tidewater, 


CRIT WE a5 oS ncalas 85.00 

Do., Balti. base .... 85.00 

Do., del. Pittsb’gh 90.13 
Spiegeleisen, 19- 

20% dom. Palmer- 

ton, Pa., spoty?..... 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 

freight all., cl. .... 77.50 

Do., less carload.. 85.00 


Do., 75 per cent 126-130.00 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicoman., 214 carb. 90.00 
2% carbon, 95.00; 1%, 105.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 car- 


bon, cts. Ib. del... 10.00 
Ferrotungsten, 
stand., Ib.con. del. 1.35- 1.45 


Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40% Ib., cont..... 2.70-2.90 
Ferrotitanium, c. L., 
prod. plant, frt. 
allow., net ton .... 
Bpot, i ten, frt. 
RN ig. Bibs aeckiervasis 
do., under 1 ton.... 
Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. 1. 17,- 
19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 
$2 unitage 
Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. L, 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
unitage 
Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.30 
7Carloads, Quan. diff. apply. 


137.50 


50.00 
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—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Friday night. Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


Corrected to 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham ............. 8.50- 9.50 
Boston, dock, expt. 9.00- 9.25 
Boston, domestic...... 7.50- 7.75 
Buffalo, No. 1 ......... 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo, No. 2............ 10.50-11.00 
Chicawzo,: No. .1.....:.... 12.25-12.75 
Cleveland, No. 1...... 12.00-12.50 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 11.00-11.50 
POOETORE, INOS 2 os0i0080..0 9.50-10.00 
PSO: ING. 2 oic..cs.0 8.25- 8.75 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 12.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 11.00 
Ue 0 | ene 9.25- 9.75 
Granite City, R. R. 10.50-11.00 
Granite City, No. 2... 8.75- 9.25 
N. Y., deal, No, 2.... 7.50- 7.75 
N. Y., deal. barge.... 8.50- 8.75 


Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.) 14.50-15.00 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 13.50-14.00 





Pittsburgh, No. 2.... 12.25-12.75 
Behe, SNE daskcuncsss7aoeee 8.50- 9.00 
Wahleys; No; 1......<:.. 13.00-14.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 

Buffalo, dealers ...... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, factory .... 11.50-12.00 
Chicago, deaier ...... 10.25-10.75 
ots Bae aa 11.50-12.00 
BND. cestdechiguvisi\ccuasses 10.00-10.50 
E. Pa., new mat........ 11.50-12.00 
PP COIEIEL, svccevisesses.0s 13.25-13.75 
ay MUEMIE  ncos ccd ceesssense 6.25- 6.75 
WARNES “ures ceevercievnadave 12.50-13.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 

EIN. eo accasccade canes 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 7.50- 8.00 
Cleveland 9.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh 12.00-12.50 
ER I Sick cascnise 4.50- 5.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 
CRICAZO .......00c.ecssessso0e 8.00- 8.50 
Oo) 9 7.00- 7.50 
| AE ae 5.00- 5.50 
Bee RUN is oes cc eentccvenine 4.75- 5.25 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birminghanm ............. 12.00-12.50 
RN ores lets tccrivescoce 14350-15.00 
Chicago (8 ft.).......... 14,00-14.50 
Chicago (2 ft.).......... 15:00-15.50 
Cincinnati, del. ...... 13,60-14.00 
DRIP si ciscncscnvh 12:50-13.00 
Pitts., open-hearth, 


3 ft. and less ........ 16100-16.50 
St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 13:25-13.75 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


I excdnnkcactaccisaenvevis 7.50- 7.75 
ROMRNINO Soises césctaccins 12.25-12.75 
PRAISE i .cci.c cess 14.25-14.75 
Pes MME os accininsacecscds 11.50-12.00 
PME av sncenkasssicvsoonss 12.00-12.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ............ 7.00- 7.50 
Boston, dealers ........ 3.50- 3.75 
OID, Fas coi ciseeb soe sits 10.25-10.75 
CD © S Sidesaccccsshceins 8.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, dealers... 7.00- 7.50 
Detroit, net. ..,...45....2 7.00- 7.50 
Eastern Pa....... ee vais 9.50 
N. Y., deal. fdry...... 6.00 
Sie: MIE ink, sas ivsdertbees 8.00- 8.50 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


otek i nese eae 14.25-14.75 
Chicago, springs .... 13.50-14.00 
Bastern Pa. - <....)...... 14.50-15.00 
gli) og 2: eres 16.00-16.50 
| As Fo | Re ee eee 12.00-12.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
RC PEMOBIEED: bs jccctntcnccxeiccecs 13.00-13.50 
iG . IOUT. hoses. 12.00-12.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
AER ONIIN oca cice sari tcstenincans 13.00-13.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 

bloom crops ........ 14.25-14.75 
Cleveland, billet, 

bloom crops ........ 15.00-15.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 15.50-16.00 


Pittsburgh, billet, 


bloom crops ........ 16.50-17.00 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

Re LOE Ass iesotiaeecvs 15.50-16.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
JB a ae ee 12.25-12.75 
St. Louis, cut .......... 11.50-12.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 
CTR eb sick ccdchices ces 12.25-12.75 
PPOGOPRE, TU. -eiiisestsessce 9.25- 9.50 
Granite City, Ill. .... 8.75- 9.25 
RAILROAD WROUGHT 
Birmingham ............. 8.00- 8.50 
Boston, dealers ........ 6.00- 6.50 
Buitalio, No. f i... 10.50-11.00 
Buffalo, No. 2 ...0c0 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, No. 1, net 9.50-10.00 
Chicago, NO>: Biss. 12.25-12.75 
Cincinnati, No. 2...... 9.50-10.00 
BPastern PAs visi... 12.00-12.50 
N. Y., No. 1, deal.... 9.50-10.00 
St. Louis, No. 1........ 6.75- 7.20 
St: Loutls; No; 3........ 10.25-10.75 
SPECIFICATION PIPE 
RNY tessa cnchecaisicisexs 3.00- 3.25 
Eastern Pa. .............. 10.00 
New York, dealers... 3.50- 4.09 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo, No. ‘1.......... 10.50-11.00 
Chicago, No. 1.......... 11.00-11.50 
Cinci., No. 1, deal.... 7.50- 8.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2.... 4.00- 4.50 
Cleveland, No. 2...... 8.00- 8.50 


Detroit, No. 1, new.. 8.50- 9.00 
Valleys, new, No. 1 12.25-12.75 
MACHINE TURNINGS 








Birmingham ............. 3.50- 4.00 
Boston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 
PID ecisdscesroeesie 5.75- 6.25 
CINE © i fentetecacspaasenes 6.50- 7.00 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 5.50- 6.00 
CB, |e eae 7.75- 8.25 
TI ceieseevasnesaaniss . §.25- 5.75 
Bastern Pe. s....::::.... 7.50- 8.00 
New York, dealers... 3.75- 4.00 
Pittsburgh 0.25 
St. Louis 2.75 
VR casicireettieracessdss 9.00 
BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 

Boston, dealers ........ 2.50- 2.75 
DURE. wanciogtews 7.50- 8.00 


Cincinnati, dealers., 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Eastern Pa. .......000... 
New York, dealers.. 


Pittsburgh 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham, plain.. 
Boston, chemical...... 
Boston, dealers 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland 
Detroit : ; 
E. Pa., chemical...... 
New York, dealers.. 
St. Louis 


dealers 


PIPE AND FLUES 


Cincinnati, dealers.. 


5.00- 5.50 
8.00- 8.50 
6.50- 7.00 
6.00- 6.25 
1.50- 1.75 
8.50- 9.00 


3.50- 4.00 
5.50- 6.50 
3.25- 3.50 
7.50- 8.00 
6.00- 6.50 
5.00- 5.50 
8.00- 8.50 
5.75- 6.25 
11.00-12.00 
1.50- 1.75 
3.00- 3.50 


6.50- 


7.00 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo speeeaaan 
Chicago, net ........ 
Cincinnati 

Eastern Pa, ......... 
New York, dealers.. 
St. Louis 


FORGE 


FLASHINGS 


30ston, dealers ...... 
Buffalo ..... Wicaeicas 
SE 
Pittsburgh 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston, dealers 
Chicago, heavy .... 
Eastern Pa, 


8.50- 9.00 
7.50- 8.00 
5.50- 6.00 
9.00- 9.50 
4.00- 4.50 
.50- 5.00 


te 


5.75- 6.00 
10.50-11.00 


. 10.00-10.50 


8.50- 9.00 
12.00-12.50 


4.50- 5.00 


. 13.50-14.00 


11.50-12.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 


St. Louis 


AXLE TURNINGS 
Boston, dealers ........ 
Buffalo 
Chicago, elec. fur.... 
Eastern Pa. ............2 
St. Louis 


STEEL CAR AXLES 


Birmingham catebeen 

Boston, ship. point.. 
Buffalo 

Chicago, 
Eastern Pa. 

Sg ES ae ee eee 


SHAFTING 
Boston, ship point.. 
Eastern Pa. .............. 
New York, dealers.. 
St. Louis 


CAR WHEELS 


Birmingham .. 
3oston, iron deal...... 
Burmese, iron ............ 
Buffalo, steel ....... 


12.00-12.50 


3.00- 3.50 
10.50-11.00 
12.00-12.50 

11.00 


7.75- 8.25 


12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.00 
14.50-15.00 
14.50-15.00 

17.00 
12.50-13.00 


13.00-13.25 
18.50 
13.25-13.50 


. 11.00-11.50 


$.00-10.00 
6.00- 6.25 
11.00-11.50 


. 14.50-15.00 


Chicago, iron 
Chicago, rolled steel 
Cincinnati, iron ...... 
Eastern Pa., iron.... 
Eastern Pa., steel.. 
Pittsburgh, iron 
Pittsburgh, steel 
St. Louis, iron ........ 
St. Louis, steel .... 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham ~ 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 
Peston, NG. S occa 
Boston, tex. con 
Buffalo, cupola . 
Buffalo, mach. ........ 


Chicago, agri. net.... 
Chicago, auto ..... 

Chicago, mach. net 
Chicago, railr’d net 
Cinci., mach. cup.... 


Cleveland, cupola.... 
Detroit, net ... 

Eastern Pa., cupola 
E. Pa., mixed yard.. 
Pittsburgh, cupola.. 
San Francisco, del.. 


St. L., No. 1 mach... 


HEAVY CAST 
RFOBCOM, GOL, Soccccccccccs 
Buffalo, break. ........ 
Cleveland, break . 
Detroit, No. 1, mach. 
Sos soiteknins 
Detroit, break. 
Detroit, auto 
Eastern Pa. 
N. Y., break. deal 
Pittsburgh . 


net 


MALLEABLE 


Birmingham, R. R. 
Boston, consum. 
Buffalo 

Chicago, R. R. ........ 
Cincinnati, agri. del. 
Cleveland, rail 
Detroit, auto net .... 
St. Louis, R. R. 
Eastern Pa., R. R. 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 


12 
13 





.50-13.00 
.00-13.50 


10.00-10.50 
12.50-13.00 
14.50-15.00 
14.00-14.50 
15.50-16.00 
10.00-10.50 
12.00-12.50 


9.00- 9.50 


gy 


.00- 9.25 
8. 
8.50- 9.00 


00- 8.25 


12.25-12.75 
13.00-13.50 
9.50-10.00 


. 10.50-11,00 


11.50-12.00 
10.00-10.50 


10. 
12. 


10. 


00-10.50 
25-12.75 


00-10.56 


12.50-13.00 


9 


10 
13. 
14, 
14 
11 
15 


5 feet and over 


Birmingham ............ 
3oston, dealers . 
3uffalo ....... 
Chicago 

Eastern Pa. 
New York, dealer 
St. Louis 


LOCOMOTIVE 


Chicago (cut) . 
St. Louis, No. 1 


TIRES 


11 


13 


- 13.5 


5.00- 
.50-11.00 


10.50 


.00-14.50 
-50-14.00 
.50- 9.00 
.50-10.00 


-75-12.25 


6.25 
10.00 


00-12.50 
50- 9.00 


-50-12.00 


11.50 


.75- 7,25 


00-13.50 


.50-11.00 


50-14.50 
00-15.00 


.50-15.00 
.00-11.50 
.50-16.00 
.50-13.00 
.00-13.50 


00-13.50 


.50-12.00 
.00- 
. 12. 


8.50 
00-12.50 


-75-14.25 
me: ! 
10.5 


. 12.25-12.75 


0-14.00 


. 11.75-12.25 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo 14.25-14.75 
Chicago . 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa. ... 15.00-16.00 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 16.00-16.50 
Pittsburgh (light).. 15.00-15.50 





lron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51144% 
Lower Lake Ports 






Old range bessemer ........ $4.80 
Mesabi nonbess. ............ os Se 
High phosphorus 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer 4.65 
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Eastern Loeal Ore 
Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.).... 10.00-10.50 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


STEEL 


iron, 6-10% man. 10.50 
No. Afr. low phos. 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65% 9.50 
Swedish low phos.. 10.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60% 10.50 
Tungsten, spot sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$15.50-16.00 
N. F. fdy., 55%...... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 

gross ton, c.i.f....... 19,25 





Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices not 


including duty, 


cents per unit cargo lots 


Caucasian, 52-55@%.. 
So. African, 52%...... 
So. Afr., 49-51% .... 
Indian, 58-60% ...... 
Indian, 48-50% ...... 





26.00 
26.00 
24.00 
nominal 
nominal 





—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metrepolitan districts of cities specified 











Michal te sy 


Continental usually for basic-bessemer steel. 


STEEL BARS Chicago ......2.10c-2.60c PLATES Milwaukee ..... 3.16c Portland ........ 5.60c 
, Cleveland (c) 2.10c Bal . New Orleans 3.55¢ San Francisco _6.15¢ 
‘ . 5 altimore’...... 3.00c 
~ ag a 6 Cipoinmatt... 8250 Bosentt 3.2ic New York...... 3.31c —- Seattle .......... 5.60¢ 
Buffalo See 3.00c Houston ........ 3.25¢ Buffalo ........ 3.37c Portland ........ 3.75c St. Louis ...... 3.55¢ 
Chattanooea, 331c  L0S Ang. cl.  245¢ Chattanooga. 3.56c © Philadelphia* 3.08 — St. Paul ........ 3.55¢ 
tne ch 3.00c New Orleans 3.50c Chicago .......... 3.20¢ Pittsburgh(h)  2.95¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
‘hicago EPP sacs : Pitts., plain (h)  3.05c 3.42 San Francisco 3.75¢ Baltimore (c) 3.58¢ 
Cincinnati 3.22¢c Cincinnati .... £2 
Clevel: : , 3 00C Pitts., twisted Cleveland, %- Seattle ........... 3.75¢ BROBGON. * ccsccseves 3.75c 
ahdnarreuaadin ye squares (h) 3.175c r  3.81c St. Louis ...... 3.45¢ Buffalo (h) .. 3.40 
Detroit 3.09¢ in. and ove 
@ nl San Francisco 2.45¢ 3.42c Bt. Paul ........ 3.30c Chattanooga* 3.98¢c 
Houston 3.00c DTS siete 
{ “A or 3.60c Seattle ............ 2.45c Detroit, %-in. SO ee | EL ncmtinns 3.70c Chicago (h).. 3.35¢ 
eeieauies . 3.06¢ St. Louis........ 3.25¢ Houston ......... 3.00c NO. 24 BLACK Cincinnati .... 3.57¢ 
popes Geteana, 3 30c eR edistiseonsnes 3.25¢c Los Angeles.. 3.60c Baltimore*f.... 3.60c Cleveland (h) 3.35¢ 
New Yorkt(d) _3.31¢ Young. ........ 2.30¢-2.60c Milwaukee .... 3.31c Boston (g) .... 3.95¢ Detroit .......... 3.49¢ 
Pitts (h) 2 95c-3.10C New Orleans 3.55¢ Buffalo .......... 3.25¢ Los Ang.(f) (d) 5.85¢ 
Philadelphi rs 3 03c SHAPES New York(d) 3.40c Chattanooga.. 4.21¢c Milwaukee .... 3.46¢ 
ere pa ts delphia*  2.98c Chicago .......... 3.85¢ New Orleans 4.15¢ 
Portland ........ 3.70¢ Baltimore* 3.00c Philadelphia -98c nica : 
San Francisco 2 45¢ Bostont+ ..... 3.19¢ Phila, floor.... 4.95¢ Cincinnati . 4.02c New Vork...:.. 3.81¢c 
en et empamaa 3 70c ostonfy ...... : Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Cleveland ...... 3.91¢c Philadelphia... 3.61¢ 
—s sessenesee ‘ . ~~ | en 3.25¢ Portland ...... 3.55¢ Detroit .......... 3.94¢c Pittsburgh .... 3.20c 
Raat es ake 8400 Chattanooga.. 3.56¢ San Francisco 3.55¢c Los Angeles.. 4.35¢ Portland (f) (d) 6.00c 
Se a BOOS meats 3... 355c Milwaukee...  3.96c San Fran.(f) (d). 5.95¢ 
CI pede -25¢ ee oat yo. St. Louis ........ 3.45c¢ New Orleans 4.50c Seattle (f) (d) 6.00c 
IRON BARS ie ge 3, ae 3.45¢c New York...... 3.89c St. Louis ...... 3.60¢ 
Saree, eeecinee NID cesinnresien 3.50c Philadelphia*t 3.60c St. Paul ........ 3.87¢ 
Fortean... SS ee — Pitts.** (h)... 3.55¢ ‘Tulsa ............. 4.50 
Chattanooga.. 3.31¢ Los Angeles.. 3.60c Portland 4.40 COLD ROLLED STRIP 
; NO. 10 BLUE ortland ........ .40c 
Baltimore’...... 3.05c Milwaukee .... 3.31¢ San Francisco 4.40¢ Boston, 0.100- 
Chicago .......... 2.75¢ New Orleans 3.55¢ Baltimore’...... 3.10¢ ree aamamaaiaey 4.40c in., 600 Ib. 
Cincinnati 3.22¢ NewYork (d) 3.46c Bostonft ...... 3.30¢ = St. Louis ...... 4.10¢ DINE cicicwcicssnce 3.245¢ 
New Yorkt(d) %36c = Philadelphia® = 2.98¢ = Buffalo .......... 3.62¢ = St. Paul ........ 3.90c Buffalo .......... 3.39 
Philadelphia® = 2.98c = Pittsburgh(h) 3.15c = Chattanooga. 3.36¢ = Tyjsa .............. 4.75¢ Chicago ........ 3.2T¢ 
St. Louis........ 3.20 Portland (i).. 3.70c Chicago .......... 3.05¢ NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS Cincinnati (b) 3 29¢ 
THE ken nn. 3.25¢ San Francisco 3.45¢ Cincinnati .... 3.22¢c Baltimore*+ 4.30¢ Cleveland (b) 3.20¢ 
Seattle (i)...... 3.70¢ Cleveland ...... 3.11¢ Buffalo .........  4.00¢ co" eee 3.33¢ 
ee ee St. Louis ........ $.46¢ Det., 8-10 ga. 3.14¢ Boston (g).... 4.65c New York...... 3.36c 
Buffalo ......... 2.60c a, ee 3.45¢ Houston ......... 3.35¢c Chattanooga.. 4.86¢ St. Louis ....... 3.45¢ 
Chattanooga.. 3.31¢c ye 3.50¢ Los Angeles.. 3.70c Chicago (h).. 4.55¢ TOOL STEELS 
Cincinnati .... 4.72c (Applying on or east of 
Cleveland ...... 4.61c Mississippi river; west 
Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe Detroit 4720 of Mississippi 1¢ up) 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Oct. 17 oo imeres gg no ioe ee 
Export Prices f.0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable or Radio) New Orleans 4.95¢ CHrOME .......cceseseeeees 37¢ 
: : New York...... 4.50¢c Oil hardening .......... 22¢c 
: Continental ‘ Philadelphia*t 4.30c Special tool .............. 20c 
British Channel or North Sea pores mene apn Pitts** (h)....4.15-4.45¢c SGRCEM CDE cscisecnceickcs 17¢ 
gross tons **Quoted in go wie 
U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling Ae ni woted sent oe — mie E79 ~y 
PIG IRON £Eesd at current value sd an Francisco ° not: orm extras apply 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.41 3 26 $14.17 1150 Seattle .......... 5.00¢ TS AND NUTS 
Basic bessemer.......... 15.41 3 2 6* 12.95 1120 St. Louis ........ 4.65c (100 pounds or over) 
Hematite, Phos...03-05.. 16.02 3 50 eee St, el ...000. 4.50c Discount 
ai es a eer ee ane Se 5.10c Chicago. (a).......... 70 
SS BANDS Geveland.._....._... 70 
Billets : ee. S eee $19.02 270 Baltimore’...... 3.20c Detroit ae Ree 70-5 
Wire rods, No Sgage.... 41.90 8 100 36.44 4100 aeeane sistas a ett olka _" a. 
ID si cecersien A2c ittsburgh ........ -10- 
FINISHED STEEL Chattanooga.. 8.61c 
Standard rails.......... $40.67 8 50 $44.53 5100 Chicago .......... 3.30¢c (a) Under 100 pounds, 
Merchant bars.......... 1.65c 7 100 1.15c to 1.20c 3 26to3 50 Cincinnati .... 3.47¢c 65 off. 
Structural shapes. ...... L.Glc 7 76 fc a7 : Cleveland ...... 3.36¢ (b) Plus straighten- 
i Vit Mamas os Repaid. oseies writs Detroit, *%-in. ing, cutting and quan- 
OA Sade orc... sack wo 2.04c 9 50 2.13¢ 5 16 Ott and lighter 3.39¢ tity differentials; (c) 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 2.59 11 15 0 2. 28¢c 6 50 Houston ......... 3.25¢ Plus mill, size and quan 
mage Say oda a = a6 ae Ae be Los Angeles. 4.10c tity extras; (d) Minus 
Gan shaped =o base. : 2 36s 10 13 0 2.29c to 233 6 56 a 6 7 6 Milwaukee .... 3.41¢ quant. diff.; (e) New 
Wire nails, base......... 2.64c 12 00 2. 11c 5 150 New Orleans 3.95¢ mill classif.; (f) Rounds 
Tin plate, box 108 lbs.... $4.44 0182 Sklee «5 A ie os pee New York(d) 3.56¢ only; (gz) 50 bundles or 
British ferromanganese $85 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese Philadelphia.. 3.18¢c over; (h) Outside de- 
£9 Os Od ($43.74) f.0.b. Pittsburgh (h) 3.20c livery, 10c less; (i) Un- 
- pp: . : Portland ........ 4.25¢ der 3 inches; (j) shapes 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported San Francisco 4.25c _ other than rounds, flats; 
aaa Bele: Reich Seattle .......... 4.25¢ fillet angles, 3.15c. 
nae —_ arog Marks St. Louis ...... 3.55¢ tDomestic bars, *Plus 
oe sf ip as os pice ra St. Paul ........ 3.55¢ quan. extras; **lUnder 
dy pig iron, Si. 2.5.. at 64 3 10 tet 13 190 eT 1 4 $23 = 5) 69 9 Tulsa 3.45¢ 25 bundles; **50 or more 
asic besse yg irom... 7.25 ) a) 2.52 90 2 33 27.96 9 5 Mies | steetectseesce " “ 2» Qe 
Furnace oie. atid we be 4.19 017 o- 6.26 95 3.88 115 764 . 19 HOOPS bundles; +tNew extras 
Billets 27.12 5100 28. 34 430 18.20 540 38.82 96.50 Baltimore ...... 2.30¢ apply; ffBase 40,006 
Standard rails 1.82c 8 50 2.08 694 1.65c 1,100 2.42c 132 Boston .......... 4.30c lbs., extras on less. 
Merchant bars.......... 1.89¢ 8 120 1.68c 560 90c 600 2.0lc 110 Buffalo 3.42¢ Prices on heavier lines 
Structural shapes : 1.93c 8 150 1.65c 550 90¢ 600 1.97¢ 107.50 am. 3.30 bi 
Plates, t4-in. or 5 mm... 199¢ 9 13 2.10c 700 1.05¢ 700 2 32c 127 Chicago .......... .30¢ are subject to new quan: 
Sheets, black - 2.42c.11 0 0§ 1.80c  600f 1. 24¢ 825t 2.64c 144f Cincinnati .... 3.47¢ tity differentials; 399 
Sheets, galv., corr,, 24 ga. oe ts i Z es eee Det., No. 14 Ibs. and less, up 50 cts.; 
or 0.5 mm. oa AS Sa”) pare een «| Seach See ae and lighter 3.39c 400 to 9999 Ibs., base; 
co Spe gee oS fue Mee Ee AD fie Ee: Gee angeles. SE6c 10,000"to 18.909 Tee. 18 
*Basic. TBritish shipcplates Continental, bridge plates. §24 de tl to 3 mm. basic price. Milwaukee .... 3.41¢ cts. under; 20,000 to 
Re ee aye i SER AE TR SO ; ol aie New York...... 3.56¢ 39.999 lIbs., 25 cts. un- 
3 


British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. tfClose annealed. 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 66.25 per cent over paper sterling. 


der; 40.000 Ibs. and 
over, 35 cts. under hase 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh (h) 
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Pittsburgh—Commercial steel bar 
bookings here are steady, reflecting 
a fair volume of business of miscel- 
laneous origin, plus slightly better 
volume from the automotive field, the 
jatter in both alloy and carbon 
grades. An important purchase of 
bars is expected to have been com- 
pleted this week by a leading auto- 
mobile maker. The market contin- 
ues 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Larger automobile re- 
leases have served to increase the 
tennage of bars now being specified, 
but leading makers report the vol- 
ume still is predominantly miscel- 
Jeneous. Automobile forge shops are 
more active, and some substantial 
orders also have been received from 
manufacturers of automobile springs. 
Nut and bolt makers are increasing 
operations and this is reflected in 
more orders for bars. Builders of 
road machinery are not as active as 
in September and demand from agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers 
also is slower. Prices are steady. 

Chicago—Automotive bar releases 
are in moderate volume. Occasional 
recessions are noted in specifications 
from miscellaneous consumers though 
the total tonnage is fairly steady. 
Farm implement manufacturers are 
maintaining active schedules and no 
slackening is in sight in steel re- 
quirements of this group. 

Boston—Buying of commercial 
steel bars continues slack, small lots 
predominating, some mills meeting 
requests for immediate delivery with 
difficulty. Releases against contracts 
are somewhat heavier. Forging ard 
alioy bars are relatively more active 
than other grades. On new volume 
1.85¢e, Pittsburgh, is generally done. 

Philadelphia Notwithstanding 
protective covering last month before 
the application of the new quantity 
extras and deductions on bars, bar 
sellers report that a fairly good 
amount of new tonnage is being 
placed, as consumption is still ex- 
panding. Common iron bars also are 
moving in fair volume, with prices 
unchanged since the first of the 
month. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 71 


Pittsburgh—-Cold-finished steel bar 
specifications are slightly better and 
shipments continue at a high rate; 
the latter in view of heavier buying 
just before the Oct. 1 change in ex- 
tras. The farm implement trade now 
appears to be definitely slackening 
in its cold-finished bar specifications 
with an increase in commitments not 
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expected much before December. 
The market holds at 1.95c, base, 
Pittsburgh. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Private inquiry for 
steel plates which might be promis- 
ing is absent, and barge yards have 
only about 400 tons of plates to figure 
on in four dump scows to be bid to 
army engineers here Oct. 26, and a 
small but unstated tonnage in a 
steel hull pusher boat for Nov. 13 
to Pittsburgh army engineers. Plates 
remain based at 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Demand is fairly ac- 
tive for plant rehabilitation work but 
orders are relatively small. Some 
manufacturers in this district are 
firuring on various items of equip- 
ment which will be required for the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp.’s new 
mil! at West Homestead, Pa., the 
general contract for which has been 
awarded. 

Chicago—Plate business is largely 
miscellaneous, few large tonnages 
being booked for individual projects. 
Specifications from structural fabri- 
cators are fairly steady but new 
awards are light. Tank work is slow 
to improve, while action is not taken 
on several pipe lines now pending. 
Only small lots are moving to rail- 
road shops and freight car builders. 

Boston—wWith the exception of 
heavy shipyard requirements, most 
plate tonnage is still largely for small] 
miscellaneous lots, such volume 
holding to the recent current rate. 
An increase in water tank and stand- 
pipe needs is also an encouraging 
factor, several such projects being 
planned for early bids. Prices are 
steady at 2.22c, Boston. 

New York—Plate specifications are 
still spotty although the general vol- 
ume is slightly improved. Hull steel 
totaling about 6500 tons for a navy 
cruiser still is pending. Bids on the 
proposed liner for International Mer- 
cantile Marine-Roosevelt Steamship 
Co., previously mentioned as requir- 
ing 15,000 tons of hull steel, will be 
opened Nov. 12, award to be made 
by Dec. 16. Platemakers are inter- 
ested in the award of 2200 tons of 
3/16-inch material by Snead & Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Philadelphia—Navy work still oc- 
cupies the principal interest of plate- 
makers, with one opening last week 
and several additional schedules up 
for figuring shortly. <A substantial 
proportion of the tonnage involves 
galvanizing and bidding is said to be 
complicated. The Pennsylvania rail- 
road is placing some scattered speci- 
fications for car repairs and the Nor- 
folk & Western is now actively in- 
quiring for 6000 to 7000 tons of steel 
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for new cars to be built in its own 
shops at Roanoke, Va. Lancaster Iron 
Works Inec., Lancaster, Pa., has 
booked 400 lengths of 20-inch riveted 
pipe, well over a mile, for the United 
States Engineer at Galveston, Tex. 

Tank fabricators are figuring a 
large tonnage for an elevated tank at 
Newport News, Va. 

San Francisco—Thompson Mfg. 
Co., Denver, is low bidder at $164,- 
000 for five siphons for Denver, 
calling for 900 tons of steel plates. 
Standard Oil Co., San Francisco, has 
awarded the general contract for a 
steam power plant at its Richmond, 
Calif., refinery, to Stone & Webster 
Engineering Co., San Francisco, at 
$1,800,000. A heavy tonnage of 
plates and shapes will be required. 
Bids have been opened on 2500 to 
3200 tons for tanks for the Hopi 
valley irrigation district, Fort De- 
fiance, Ariz. 

Seattle — Plate fabricators and 
boiler shops report improved busi- 
ness. Small jobs are increasing and 
the outlook is more _ promising. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, 
Seattle, has been awarded the 
Everett, Wash., pipe line, requiring 
about 1000 tons of plates, the type 
of pipe not yet having been settled. 
Tacoma opened bids Oct. 18 for the 
second unit of the Green river water 
line extension, costing $467,000 and 
including 900 to 1250 tons of plates, 
depending on type adopted. The 
third unit, to cost $540,000 and eall- 
ing for approximately 1200 tons of 
plates, will be up for figures soon. 


Contracts Placed 


1000 tons, Everett, Wash., pipe line ex 
tension, to Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot, Seattle. 

130 tons, 30 and 37-inch O. D. steel pipe, 


replacing 1200 feet of 36-inch cast 
iron, capitol power plant, Washing- 
ton, to Alco Products Ine., Dunkirk, 
N. Y.; bids Oct. 4. 


Unstated tonnage, 400 lengths, 6800 
feet, 20-inch riveted steel shore pipe, 
United States engineer, Galveston, 
Tex., to Lancaster Iron Works Inc.. 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Contracts Pending 


1200 tons, Tacoma water system im- 
provement; schedule No. 3: bids soon. 

900 tons, five siphons, Denver: Thomp- 
son Mfg. Co., Denver, low at $164,000. 

900 to 1250 tons, Tacoma water system 
improvement; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, one steel hull pusher 
boat for federal engineers, Pittsburgh: 
bids Nov. 13. 


Buys Aluminum Allloy 


Boston Aluminum Company 
of America has been awarded 200,- 
000 pounds aluminum alloy for the 
Portsmouth, N. H., navy yard at 
19c, delivered, on bids Oct. 1 to the 
bureau of supplies and accounts, 
Washington. 
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Transportation 
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Steelmakers look for car repair 
work rather than new car construc- 
tion to provide the principal improve 
ment this year once the 6000 tons of 
steel for cars to be built by the Nor- 
folk & Western are awarded. In- 
creased traffic is emphasizing the 
shortage of equipment in good repair. 
One large carrier is refusing to let 
coal cars go off its line. Many roads 
hold cars in good repair from other 
lines and pay the penalty charge, so 
acute has become the shortage. The 
Pennsylvania may bring out inquiries 
before the end of the year for a sub- 
stantial lot of equipment. 

Brazil has placed 1500 tons of rails 
with a Pittsburgh mill. The Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie is reported to have 
placed 500 tons of rails with a Pitts- 
burgh producer. New York board 
of transportation will open bids Oct. 
22 on 400 tons of trailer wheels. A 
Detroit buyer is negotiating for 300 
tons of girder rails. A carlot of 18-8 
stainless steel is pending for the bul- 
lion depository at Fort Knox, Ky. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. is in- 
quiring for a minimum of 60 and a 
maximum of 100 all-steel mine cars, 
each of about 140 cubic foot capacity. 
Bids are expected to be closed on 
about Nov. 1. Reading railroad is 
building 100 specially designed all- 
steel ‘‘shock proof’ box cars for auto- 
mobile freight at its Reading, Pa., 
shops. 

Carnegie-Illinois ‘Steel Corp. ex- 
pects to begin production probably 
this week on a rail order backlog 
made up chiefly of about 13,000 tons 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. will 
require about 8000 lineal feet of 
standard gage track work in connec- 
tion with construction of its new 100- 
inch semi-continuous sheared plate 
mill at Homestead, Pa. 

Light rails and relaying rails, ac- 
cording to sellers at Pittsburgh, have 
been in exceedingly heavy demand 
the past few weeks. Buying is for 
repair of railroad spur lines, mines, 
and other uses. 

Prices have advanced on all the 
weight section classifications of re- 
laying rails, with the following mar- 
kets now reported: 20 to 45-lb. sec- 
tions, $28, Pittsburgh; 45 to 50-lb., 
$25; 50 to 60-lb., $26; 70 to 75-Ib., 
$24.50; 80 to 90-lb., $26; 100-lb., 
$27. 

The market on new billet quality 
light rails remains $35, Pittsburgh, 
but certain changes have been made 
in extras for weight. The extra, 
formerly $5, for 50 to 60-lb. has 
been reduced $3 and the extra for 
12-lb. is now $2, also. Base con- 
tinues to be weights 25 to 40 pounds 
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with the extra unchanged at $1 for 
16 to 20-lb. and 8 and 10-lb. sections 
unchanged at an extra of $5. The 
extra for cut lengths of $2, which 
applies to 15-foot sections, also is 
unchanged. 

Prices on standard rails hold at 
$36.375 per ton, mill, spikes at 2.40c, 
track bolts, 3.55¢e, and tie plates, 
1.90c, base. 


Buses Booked 


American Car & Foundry Motors Co. 
New York: Ten city coaches for 
Memphis Street Railway, Memphis, 
Tenn.; two city coaches for Fitchburg 
& Leominster Street Railway, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; two city coaches for 
Worcester Street Railway, Worcester, 
Mass.; one city coach for Reading 
Transit Co., Reading, Pa.; three city 
coaches for Syracuse Co-ordinated 
Bus Line Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 70 


Pittsburgh—Led by a representa- 
tive volume of miscellaneous sheet 
specifications, practically all for im- 
mediate shipment, the market dis- 
played a stronger tone last week than 
in the week preceding. Barrel and 
drum manufacturers, as well as the 
farm implement trade and makers 
of small boilers, were outstanding 
purchasers. In the automobile sheet 
market the requirements of a large 
purchaser in Detroit were figured last 
week; the prospective purchase 
amounting to several thousand tons. 
Operations in the sheet mills were 
steady at about 50 per cent of capac- 
ity for the jobbing branch, and 65-70 
per cent for others. Galvanized sheet 
output is at about 75 per cent. Base 
prices are unchanged. 

Cleveland — Sheet demand is 
meunting rapidly, as fresh automo- 
bile specifications ere received. The 
Cleveland mill is operating at ca- 
pacity, and a nearby lake mill, serv- 
ing the Michigan automobile district 
is working at 80 per cent. These pro- 
ducers are encouraged by the fact 
tbat still heavier specifications are 
anticipated as automobile production 
increases. Practically all makers of 
household utilities, such as refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and stoves, 
are active and specifying regularly. 
Prices are firm. 

Boston—Sheet buying by indus- 
trial and miscellaneous consumers, 
including small tank fabricators, is 
steady, although there has _ been 
some decline in new volume for gal- 
vanized. Prices are firm, and seconds 
apparently are less an unsettling fac- 
tor in this district than in other 
eastern consuming points. 

Chicago—-Sheet demand is steady 
and production continues at a rela- 
tively high level. Backlogs are suffi- 
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cient to support schedules for several 
weeks on most grades, and indica- 
tions point to fairly heavy output for 
the balance of the quarter. Automo- 
tive releases show some improvement, 
though tonnages involved are expect- 
ed to be exceeded materially within 
the next three to four weeks. Mis- 


cellaneous sheet demand is well 
maintained. 
New York—Sheet business is 


brisk, with deliveries gradually being 
extended. Most sellers now are offer- 
ing two to three weeks on hot rolled 
and four weeks or more on cold fin- 
ished, particularly wider sizes. For 
an addition to the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, 2200 tons of 3/16- 
inch sheets have been purchased 
through Snead & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., from American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O. 

Philadelphia—Further substantial 
specifications for autobody sheets, 
combined with good releases from 
radio manufacturers, are contribut- 
ing to a brisk sheet market here. 
Stovemakers, however, are specifying 
less freely. Maryland has closed on 
320 tons of 22-gage hot rolled, 
pickled sheets for automobile license 
tags with two Baltimore warehouse 
companies, the Seaboard Steel & Iron 
Corp., and William A. Conway. The 
price was 2.98%c, Baltimore. New 
bids were opened Oct. 17 by the 
state of Pennsylvania, forest and 
water division, on 9200 feet of cul- 
vert pipe, to be made of galvanized 
sheet steel. 

Buffalo—Sheet mills here are op- 
erating at 80 per cent, and booked 
ahead sufficiently to indicate they 
will work at this rate until Decem- 
ber. 

Cincinnati—Specifications to dis- 
trict sheet mills from automobile 
manufacturers show an upward trend. 
Needs of refrigerator makers also 
are heavier, with other demand 
steady. Peak shipments on galva- 
nized are evidently past for the year. 
Prices are steady. 

St. Louis—Producers and distribu- 
tors report new ordering and ship- 
ments steady. Galvanized material 
leads in demand with the movement 
of roofing material to the South in 
considerable volume. Prices are firm. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Sheet mills at 
Fairfield and Gadsden are producing 
actively and shipping at the same 
rate. Efforts to broaden markets are 
bearing results, and future prospects 
are reported bright. 

Seattle—Light gages are in good 
demand for seasonal repair work. 
General construction is slow and re- 
quirements in that field are small. 

Struthers-Wells Co., Warren, Pa.. 
has opened an office at 1838 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland, in charge of 
B. W. Rogers and P. M. Kline, to 
represent them in the Cleveland dis- 
trict. 
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Pittsburgh—Several line pipe proj- 
ects are slow to reach the contract 
stage, and demand is limited to small 
lots. This is sufficient, however, to 
engage productive capacity at about 
45 per cent. Evidence of many in- 
dustrial and railroad repairs is noted 
in specifications which are placed for 
boiler tubes and standard pipe, but oil 
country goods are taking a fair share 
of pipe and the automotive industry 
is a steady consumer of mechanical 
tubing. About 600 tons of pipe and 
fittings will be required for the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp’s Homestead, 
Pa., plate mill, on which design will 
soon be completed. All discounts on 
tubular products are steady. 

Chicago—Outlook for better busi- 
ness in cast pipe is improved by activ- 


ity in hastening the taking of bids 
and placing of orders for projects 
sponsored by federal funds. So far 


this move has resulted in but few or- 
ders, but a pickup in bookings is 
looked for shortly. Chicago is tak- 
ing bids on 406 tons of 24-ineh pipe. 
Boston——Contracts for corrugated 
metal culvert pipe for federal works 
program highway projects in Maine, 
bids Oct. 1, were awarded three sell- 
ers, Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills 
Co., South Portland, Me., and New 
England Metal Culvert Co., Portland, 
to furnish 42% per cent of the total 
each, Berger Metal Culvert Co., Bos- 
ton, to supply 15 per cent. Merchant 
steel pipe demand is steady and 
slightly heavier. Cast pipe buying 
continues to drag, and, while consid- 
erable work has been approved in the 
way of waterworks extensions, little 
new volume has come out for bids. 


Birmingham, Ala,—Market is 
showing additional strength and ex- 
pectations are strong for a heavy in- 
flux of business growing out of an- 
nouncement that deadline on PWA 
projects is Dec. 15, by which time 
actual construction must be under 
way. Many shops here are in shape 
to handle a material increase in out- 
put. Base price of pipe is main- 
tained, $39-$40 on 6-inch and over. 


San Francisco—Cast iron pipe 
awards are confined to lots of less 
than 100 tons. Torrey, Utah, has 
taken bids on 131 tons of 2 and 4- 
inch pipe. 

Seattle—Extension and_ replace- 
ment projects are developing more 


rapidly as federal funds are being al- 
lotted. J. M. DeBlasio, Yakima, 
Wash., has the general contract for 
water system improvement at Mab- 
ton, Wash., involving 300 tons of 4, 
6 and 8-inch class 150 cast pipe, 
awarded to H. G. Purcell, Seattle for 
the United States Pipe & Foundry 
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NEW POT-TYPE ANNEALING FURNACE 


NEW IDEA in pot annealing is pro 
vided by this Pot 
Furnace, built by Continental Industrial 


insulated steel 
Engineers, Inc., Chicago. It consists of a 
cylindrical shell of 9” Armstrong’s EF-22 
Insulating Fire Brick backed with 
4'5" Armstrong’s Insulating Brick, all 
enclosed in a rugged steel shell which is 
attached to a steel dome. 

Light in weight, this furnace is espe 
operation. 


up 


cially suited for continuous 
After one pot has been heated the shell is 
lifted and lowered around To 
speed cooling, a light with 
water spray is lowered onto the pot after 
the insulated furnace shell is removed. 
Use of Armstrong’s EF-22 Insulating 
Fire Brick makes possible lighter, thinner 
walls. And it 
brick requires no fire brick protection, it 
cuts down the time needed to bring furnace 


another. 


steel shell 


does more! Because this 


walls to temperature, saves on fuel bills. 
Armstrong’s EF-22 Insulating Fire 
Brick is efficient up to 2200° F. behind the 
refractory. Other insulating and insulating 
fire brick made by Armstrong are listed 
at right. Samples and data on any or all 
will gladly be sent on request. Address 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., > 
Building Materials Division, 985 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa. 











High Temperature Products in 
Armstrong’s Comptete Insulation 
Line include: 


Armstrong's N-16 Insulating Brick for 


temperatures up to 1600° F. behind the 


refractory 


Insulating Brick for 
2000° F 


Armstrong's N-20 


temperatures up to behind the 


refractory 


Armstrong's A-25 Insulating Brick for 


temperatures up to 2500° F. behind the 


refractory. 


Armstrong's EF-22 Insulating Fire 
Brick. Light-weight semi-refractory brick for 


direct exposure up to 2200° F. 


Armstrong's EF-26 Insulating Fire 


Brick for direct exposure up to 2600° F. 


Armstrong's V-18 Block. Insulating block 


for use up to 1800° F 





Armstrong’’s 
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HIGH TEMPERATURE INSULATION 
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Co., Burlington, N. J. Sultan and Central Foundry Co., Birmingham 


Kettle Falls, Wash., are asking bids Ala. Strip Steel 


for water system extensions while 


Conrad, Mont., has $138,000 avail- Cast Pipe Pending Strip Prices, Page 71 


able for a pipeline project. Four 

ki i | fo) Tr > > 2 
water system projects in the Hawai- 106 tons, 24-inch, Chicago; bids Oct. 28 Pittsburgh Improvement In de 
ian islands total more than $1,500, 140 tons, 16-inch, Seattle: bids in mand for stainless and cold rolled 
O00 131 tons, 2 to 4-inch, Torrey Utah: strip steel is still a market feature 


| n ° 
bids in, and specifications are running about 


- 35 to 40 per cent ahead of the first 
Cast Pipe Placed Swit Mos Pending lives Wwikke of aie. Cae ae 


S00 tons 1,6 and &-inch, class 150. Mab sult has been that mill operations 
ton, Wash., to United States Pipe & 600 tons, foundation work for Home on cold-rolled strip steel have ad- 
Foundry Cn: surlington, N J stead, Pa., 100-inch semicontinuous vanced ten points to better than 5! 


through H. G. Purcell, Seattle shear plate mill for Carnexie-I]linois 


ton water line. Jeromeville. 0. to Steel Corp., Pittsburch per cent Hot-rolled strip steel, ow- 


ing to specifications for Trim and 
frame stock, as well as stamping 
stock for the general list of auto- 





motive and miscellaneous parts, is 
also improving and mill operations 


are up hive points to 15 per cent 
More use of stainless strip steel in 
1936 automobile models will be a 


feature The market on hot-rolled 
All Lake Superior grades of iron ore strip steel holds unchanged at 1.85¢ 
. base, Pittsburgh, and the cold-rolled 


market, 2.K0e, Cleveland or Vitts 


Five established brands of burgh 


Cleveland Strip mill operations 





here at 75 per cent are sustained 
mainly by specifications from auto 
mobile manufacturers. Miscellan: 
7 ous requirements are fair, including 
orders from toy manufacturers who 


Fk 1 | P , { 2 are becoming active for Christmas 
ayes ayy ° ~ } 

e¢ era eri y I Oquols Hardware manufacture! demands 

mn - = ire light. Producers expected heavier 

| oledo Zenith releases from the automobile in 


lustry in November 


Chicago Strip specifications ars 

in fairly steady volume, though de 

mand is slightly less than 3t) to 60) 

- davs ago Some growth is noted it 
tomotive releases, Wit! furthe 


For foundry, industrial and gains expected during the first halt 
domestic uses wit ri teiranighidae abner eipactsiesgeen Marsdelcr 


relatively early needs and producers 
Cl en o 6 | - : backlogs are only moderate 
A ll ago & oO Vay Boston Cold rolled strip buying 


Milwaukee Solvay ccs Wanede, te auane Ge 


iore advanced delivery, Dee l fh 


Perry Toledo sie dates, Ia Mare tae 
oe acklogs and more sustained runs 
Waukegan everal producers operating 70-7! 

. m=* ee ee ee 


Zenith idle ak 2806. Wochentas 


New York The strip market ap 
By-product and Steam ee eee, eae ae 


lat l | | I Pal ton! > 1d 

NOVELTY anuracturers CO! 1nIns 

ich for the holiday trad: No less 

~~ M ening t j mand 1s 1) ( tao! ey 


a: + - Philadelphia—- Radio manufactul 
a 
Pickands. Mather & Co. ers continue to contribute prin 
‘ ‘ss activitv here r il 
Cleveland - Chicago - Detroit - Erie - Toledo 
Minneapolis - Duluth ; : 
H 
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structural Shape Prices, Page 70 


Bids are in on 550 
Manhattan approach, 


S500 


York 
tons for the 
Triboro bridge, 
school and college buildings. Pend 
much heavier 
than indications of 
much tonnage fab 
ricating shops during the remainder 


New 


also tons for 


ing requirements are 
awards, with 
to go to mills and 


of this quarter. 
Pittsburgh 
grade 


$11, 
elimination 


Pennsylvania's 
$83,000 crossing 
program approval is being withheld 
bv the bureau of public roads, Wash 
The latter states that this is 
adata 


ington. 


because additional technical 


have not been forthcoming from the 
stute American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh, has formally announced re 


12.000-ton contract tor 


celpt Of a 


the building to house Carnevie-Illi 
nois Steel Corp.'s semicontinuous 
ja0-ineh plate mill, Homestead, Pa 
Erection is expected to start about 
Jan. 15 and to be completed May 30 
1936. Plain structural shapes hold 
at 1.80c, Pittsburgh 


Structural demand in 
little 


Fabricators est? 


Cleveland 
this district is 


giving support 


to steel production 


mate that about 1000 tons are pend 
ing in numerous small jobs, includ 
ing industrial plant expansions and 
remodeling Severa! hundred = tons 


on. bid 
building 


are expected to be awarded 
opened late 


at Cleveland's 


last week for 


easterly sewage dis 


posal plant. Though still in a tenta 


tive stage, fabricators are hopeful of 


ebtaining [S00 tons of sheet piling 
for government harbor work at Erle 
Pu., this fall. At Buffalo Oct. 18 they 
submitted bids on SoO00 tons oft 


shapes for a tederal building 


Chicago —-Structural awards — the 


past week reached the lowest level 
for the year to date, while new in 
quiries also are few and = generally 
involve only small lots Bridge work 
iccounts for most of the larger in 


quiries Activity in private construe 
on is confined to project nvoly 
ig less than 100 tons 

Boston Struetural awards ap 





Shape Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 9 16,100 
Week ended Oct. 12 26,170 
Week ended Oct. 5 IS. 755 
This week, 19234 14,973 
Weekly average, 1934 16,284 
Weekly average, 1935 16,172 
Weekly average, September 16,725 
Total to date, 19234 716,079 


Total to date, 1935 695,425 


October 21. 


1935 


—The Market VW eek— 


proximate 1000 tons, including a 
boiler plant addition, Lynn, Mass 
and a $50-ton bridge, Boston. Small 
Ict lettings are up slightly. Inquiry 
is heavier with several PWA projects 
active, including bridges and a 
Providence, R. I, school. the latter 
taking close to 1000 tons on which 
bids closed last week 


Releases agains 


Philadelphia 


contracts are sustaining 


operations 


it eastern shape mills However, 
there is relative ly little new construe 
this district 


hguring on 


Local fabri 
appl 


the (Charles 


tion up in 


cators are XImately 


1000 tons for shops at 


an adherence to 


Rhee 
uniform 


tol Ss. | navy yard, and expect in 


juiry shortly for a junior high school 


Scranton, Pa requiring SOU to 
tons Shape prices are steady 
DuPont interests Wilmington 
Del ave a 356,000,000 eonstruction 
program under contemplation Ap 
proximately S00 tons of shapes for a 
color plant at Deepwater, N. J., will 
be up for bids this fall \ Philadel 
phia interest is offering 400 tons of 
second-hand bean at Seed f.o.b 


> 
}>} 


hiladelphia 


Buffalo The outlook is improv 
Ing steadily Small lots are comins 
orward treely, especially for bridge 


the SUPER in 





control 
accurate 


metallurgical 


rolling to gauge 


and frequency of inspection bring out the 


supers in SUPERIOR strip steels 


On all press work calling for 


deep and 


difficult draws, you'll find greater work 


ability in 
bright 


smooth, 


SUPERIOR Their 


reflects a_ strict 


steels 


finish 


adherence to the requisites of good rolling 


practice. 


Superior Stee 


SALES OFFICES 


4305 Chrysler Bldg. 
New York City 
1017 Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


2002 Girard Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 





STEEL 


Steel Sales Corp. 
129 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
3122 Grant Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WORKS AT 
Carnegie, Penna. 


( ortjportation 


H. L. Brown, 
2001 Carew Tower 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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construction Larger lots are neat Seattle New projects are develo} | ‘ t 
ing contract stage and the final quar ing slowly but there is a fair number tinuou hear plate Cay 
ter Is expected to see more tonnage of jobs for prompt acticn Pending egie-] ois Steel Corp., to Americar 
> i “tT ) } , + } 
placed on fabricators’ books than anys fonnages approximate 2000 tons In es f : % 
imilar period in a year and a halt the Pacific Northwest Local fab tnt 7 7 O00 « Br 54 
San Francisco —Structural award ricating shops report a dearth of tion concrete ' ‘ tay f Din 
aggregated less than 500 tons, bring large contracts but sma jobs call a rte 
ing the total for the year to 10 ing for an average of 2 tons eact boU Te posta tatior \\ nd O, Ney 
650 tons compared with 106,007 are increasing Joplin & Eldon, ; : t I 
>t hienhe i 
tons for the corresponding period in Portland, Oreg are low bidders at : . 
iSO) tor tute highwa rides % 
1934 Consolidated Steel Corp $87,415 for the Eagle Creek bridg Dodge lowa to Wisi : brid hd 
obtained 250 tons for tunnel ribs fo! superstructure, near Bonneville ré Iron Co.. Milwaukee 
the metropolitan water district. Los quiring 551 tons 60 tons. buildin extension. Hoboker 
Anveles and 100 ton for a shop N. J for A. H. Dav (‘o., to Ingalls 
building for the high school at Shape Contracts Placed [ron Works Co., Verona, Pa 
Venice Calif ‘eNDA tar lit aiiiiais feat Bin tor tate highway brid We 
ge l¢ tt a & to RB Jorg Wo k 
( ( t I¢ i 
t« t il S10 towel! shettiel 
Ala for Tenne « Valle uthorit 
to A ! Bridge Co Pittsbur 
t ( ea in Mi uri J 
cine ralilro iver variou loc 
a t ‘ to Stuy ros. Brides 
& Tron Co., St. Lou 
t t ‘ { Po ¢ 
Mic f Pont Motor Car ( 
Whitehe & Kk Co 1) 
tor t el} etropolitan wate 
district Lu Angele to Consolidat 
Ste (‘or Lu \ ele 
P vif s ae 
(; | & | Nl 
A | St t { I 
VI St, \ We t 
—— ct 
t t ] 1s 
Carbon and Alloy Grades Med erent 
Cara ! ( 1 t oO Lanecest 
( tract t Me 
Ma ( I 
ANY QUALITY ious: Lower taster, Okie Sask, 4 
t \I Va str. t I Nf e¢ 
(‘h i 
ANY ANALYSIS ons, rack building No. 3, His 
\\ ‘ t I Peoria, Ill, to M 
j Valle Structural Steel Co 
t ( tral ¢ re itional chur 
Ed | ca J RBostor to A. Oo. W 
~ t al Co Lostor (‘heste 
S | tt Me Ma el 
ul 
f f Triplex Screw ¢ 
A.W. ROLLED STEEL on to Repobike Structival i 
Wo ( i 
t ri t lore Mill 
FLOOR PLATES Ms Host ize Works It 
( \! t ough Natio 
| ‘ \ ( tract (Co 
| tor y» building for high schoe 
cf Venice Calit Co: olidated Stee 
Cory i \1r ele 
Shape Contracts Pending 
ALAN WOOD STEEL CO. tons, science buildings, Brookly 
e Brooklivn. N. ¥ eneral c¢ 
vet te | J. Waters Co New York 
‘ Tons t hway S¢ ent 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. Re ee i ceeaciy Me 
York: } Oct ‘ 
x 00 tons, Franklin K. Lane high schov 
lsrook \ y \ ika Cc t t 
c% Ne York ) é ¢ | 
BRANCH OFFICES: Boston, New York, tract 
t t k work, New York Ce 
Philadelphia, Memphis, id, New York; bids Oct 
I ‘ Sheffield A] 
. . > . } . rl } ' TX 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles en 
— { i } 
t tite Indiana $s 
(ct 
109 YEARS’ STEEL MAKING EXPERIENCE tate } es, Nebras} 
Oe Kea ‘ eek tate ridge are 
] c | Portla (re 
OO te Nia < ‘ state brides Mor 
tana | t Br ( Co } rtial 
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' Oreg., 1OW pared. About 200 tons of reinfore contract No. S88 at C'eveland’s easter 
in ste "uss bridge ‘ eld at ; 3 . ; : Sant 
neh 440 tons, st el truss brid e, Hayfi {1 and ing materials are involved in con lv sewage disposal plant, requiring 
ar- i Woodcock townships, Crawford coun , - . ; e 
ican tv, Pennsylvania; bids to state high struction of the arnees Illinois 380 tons of bars, 300 tons of shapes 
also way department Nov. 1; included 59 Steel Corp., Homestead, Pa., plate and 100 tons of miscellaneous steel 
ma- tons of plain steel bars mill. The market on reinforeing if¢ms. Some small lots have been 
1d 0 s B ville, Oreg., di supe! 7 
eek 400 tons, Bonneville, Ore a lam hi steel bars holds at 1.85« mill, or awarded by FERA. 
pipe structure powerhouse; General Con nee adh . 

struction Co., Seattle, and J. F. Shea, -.fo0e as quoted by distributors for Chicago Concrete bar awards 
New Portland, low. cut lengths Rail steel bars are cre headed by 1800 tons for another 
Inc i 100 to 500 tons, bakery Warehouse and quoted 1.95¢ by distributors section of the Milwaukee filtration 

' carton plant, 110 x 65% feet, at Day F : ; artes 

. i ton, O., for Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co Cleveland —-Some_ fairly substan plant About 1100 tons are pending 
Ft f Long Island City, N. ¥ tial tonnages are pending, including for varlous sections of the Chicago 
e & 

« “80 tons, two municipal bridges, Colo 2/00 tons for two federal housing sanitary district program, while a 
: rado Springs, Colo projects here, for which general con fairly large tonnage will be required 
Ken, 950 tons, flooring and repairs to state : ‘ z 
ralls bridge in Lewisburg borough, Pent tracts have been awarded. Lundoftt soon for Illinois state highway work 

sylvania; new bids to be asked, those Kticknell Co., Cleveland, is reporte4d including road building, bridges and 
"ell- opened on Oct. Tt rejected lew on unit bids opened Oct. 17 for vrade separations Inquiries have 
rks 200 tons, high school, Troy Ns 2 
®81 tons, Bijou creek bridge, Morgan 
county, Colorado; bids Oct. 21. 
90 tons, Smith Cafeteria, Toledo, ©.; 
bids Oct. 26: Mills, Rhines, Bellman 

: & Nordhoff, Toledo, architects 
re 940 ton municipal pier hed, Dalt 
= more: C. W. Schmidt, that city, low 

on general contract 
lit 
tor reconstruct 
t 
steel bridge, Harimor township 
Beaver county. Pennsvivania; bids to 
iter state | hway department, Noy ] 
ited 15 tons, also 35 tons of bars, truss stee 
bridge Wvyomil COUNTS Penn 
ania. eneral contract to Holm 
Construction Co., Wooster, © through 
ett PennsyVivania tute hizhway lepurt 
to N Yo tat rol, Wa 

u il ee 
the 
te 
lin 

a * 
ul einrorcin 
tee 
— Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 71 
lis New York——Pending  reinforcin 

: steel tonnage continues heavy, con 
th 64 | 5 3 
Vi] tracts placed lagging While close 
ter to 1000 tons of highway mesh is ac 
Ta tive, the bulk of pending volume has 9 

been placed, with new inquiry of! e 
: Pittsburgh An unstated but 
ro ° © 
large tonnage of reinforeing steel 
le nay develop shortly for nearly 20 Material handling costs have been con- 
it grade crossing eliminations at Me 
na ° . ~4 y ¥ 
; Keesport, Pa. Last week this proj LOCOMOTIVE siderably reduced by the newer types of 
00 eet, planned for some time, was dis —— a . ; . 
‘ cussed at Harrisburg, Pa., by officials caine Industrial Brownhoists. Why not take 
of MeKeesport, and by those of the CRANES . ° . 
Raltinore & Ohio and Pitts * advantage of these economies in’ your 
burgh & Lake Erie, in conferenes ones ° ° ° . 
| ia thn ahais. Gaetan. ducectieuna i business by installing a new locomotive 
VI ¥ « 
1 ent Costs estimates are to be pre BUCKETS ° | ? Vi y ' i 
o . or crawler crane? ay we explain the 
ty a ee ee PILE DRIVERS , ‘. ° 
ew recent improvements in’ Industrial 

, Concrete Awards Compared oe _— 

“ pere Brownhoist cranes to you? 
7 Tons 
' Week ended Oct. 19 10,246 _ 7h r 
: ih aa tee oe eae INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 
Week ended Oct. 5 2,550 General Offices: Bay City, Michigan 
This week, 1934 3,531 
Week District Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago 
oo eekly average, 1934 1,084 
Weekly average, 1935 6,788 
Weekly average, September 28.497 
re- Total to date, 1934 197.804 
fe Total to date, 1935 291,922 
n- ae = 
nd ican —— — 
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yet to appear for most of the lat 
ter projects. Fair activity continue: 
in private work involving individual 
Distrib 


utors’ prices of reinforcing bars are 


lots of less than 1 tons 


fuirly steady 

Boston Reinforcing steel buying 
is slightly more active with new i! 
quiry heavier Led by 450 tons for 
sewage treatment plant in Connecti 
cut, volume placed approximates 700 
fons 

Philadelphia CC. W 


ciuster, Pa Is expecte d to be awarded 


Good, Lan 


veneral contract for the 
further 


shortly the 


eornstruection ot reservoll 


—The Market Week— 


work at Reading, Pa., requiring ap 
proximately 1150 tons of reinfore 
ing bars No bar awards of conse 
quence have been noted here over 
the past week Billet steel bar prices 
are somewhat firmer, although still 
irregular. 

Seattle — Demand has 
somewhat. especially in Oregon and 
Montana where a number of concret 


bridges and overpasses have beet 


awarded, total amount being es 
timated at approximately 1000 tons 
In Washington volume is not heavy 
} 
I 


ut with publie construction assum 


ing definite form requirements will 


lnprove a 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





Yen for Kinzoku 


A FLASH from Okamote near hobe 
Japatr inform 1 that the ar 
nual pecial number of Ainzoku, the 
journal of metal all written in Fk 

lish, will be issued in January, 1 
by the Avne Institute of Technolo 


in order to introducing the develoy 
ment of the metal industric in oO 
country ia already you may know 


that we published monthly the A/nzo- 


hou with abstract ind ynopsi i 
English to promote the ience and 
practice of metals and. alloy t al 
the industrialist 

Fy yne olitary yen per coy y 


Metals and Allous in Japan” and S 
Okamura, } Itan A Tawara dD 


rite ana A Honda- UU ndecidea-’ 

Editor ( H. Tonamy say ve hal 
few much grateful if you will kind 
help my work by inserting beforehand 
this our issue on your publication and 
Introd I me the reader in your 
( itt 

O.K ( H teude Attentior 
Meet the H ( H Tonan of Oka 
mot near Kot Ho Ponamy r 
reade 

. 


D IARY of a modern dyspepti Uy 
bet ime nd toddled off to my cubby 
hole in the eething eity where did 
can 1 new bseription oOo my bread 
noontime re 


editor who unfolded plan: 





t witt 
for many wupsie articles in issue 
to come \ twilight strolled along 
Cuvahoga river ban} meditating upor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’ mile To bee 
with double dose of eeping powder 


Here Today, ete. 


* vou we;r keeping n or the 
H **! I tal { 
rapid-fire personnel change at ¥ 


d ; 
cent week in ran of ome of the 
major steel producers? They have beer 
shifting about o frequently and 
suddenly that our personal edit 


puts his pages to bed on Friday with a 


seared look and finger crossed on b 
hand hoping that b Mond 

nz Q. Q. Jones who just resignes 
president of the Worldwid te€ ( 
to become Asst. V. P. of Seacoast Stee 
will not have been promoted to V. P. 
nd T eces 7, Smitt I 


will have resigned to open an antique 
shop. Anyway, it will pay you to keep 
posted to avoid insulting your friend 
by calling him a vice president whe 

he actually is third assistant executive 


ice president 


W ! INSTINCTIVEL) ducked afte 
first glance at that specdboat zoom 
ng out of the water on pade {oo the 


Oct 14 SSui¢ One of the hette 


Lino Slip 


A N ALERT reader calls attention ts 
one of those baleful typorraphieca 
errors in STEEL for Oct. 14, in which 
reference is) made to the “Untied 
State * Taking some aspects ofl the 


irrent ituation into consideratior 


om 
— “ 
nay not be far off, at that 


linotype men is ar 
anti-new dealer. Remind us to ask Mr 
H. C. Williams who is in 
Pentor Press composition department 
He hould know 


- rs . 
Mars Incarnate 


§ OME THING should be aid in this 





department, we suppose about war 
to prove that we keep abrea 
{ ne me Well, i nay | n 
t but to this observe 1 i 
like a war solely between op} 
propagandist Ac pray to <« 
i Italian press headquarters ar 
ne p on the Ethiopian cer rs, but 
th evening papel may change that 
Wher his country become involved 
i fore embr (is that the 
rae ve wi he omfortal en 
need in a small but livable cave 
ne Te ‘ e¢ IIs reverting te 
\ t t irt Bi bhbit ‘ t i re 
wrapped 11 bearskl ar 1 ai 
ite] t the ? ted ru of a 
| Plyn Let ‘¢ ea € 


SHRDLU 
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be larger in the near future The 
largest award pending totals 3504 
tons for. the 

powerhouse and 


Bonneville, Oreg. 
fishways, Genera! 
Seattle, and J. F 
Shea, Portland, Oreg., low bidders 
at $1,160,307. 

San Francisco —The 
awards on. the 
limited to lots of less than 100 tons 


Construction Co., 


Majority of 
Pacific coast were 


More than 40 grade separations jr 
California requiring several thousand 
tons of reinforcing and _ structura 
steel are scheduled to come up for 
figures soon Bids have been opened 
on 1050 tons for barracks at the ai; 


fleet base, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


6000 tons. Randals Island junction. of 


\ ‘ am. | } 

Y., to Igoe Bros Newark, N. J 
511 tons. bid 45601, metropolitan water 
district, Lo \ngeles, to Concrete Er 
rineering Co., Los Angele 


560 tons, barracks, naval statior Ter 
cola la to Virginia Steel Co 
Richmond, Va Virginia FEngineeri: 
(‘o. Ine Newport News, \ A... enera 


contractor 
250 tons, highway Elizabeth and Roselle 
Park, N. J.. to Igoe Bros... Newark 
lod tor for FERA, Cleveland, to Pat 
on-Leitch Co., Cleveland 
12 tons, sewer reconstruction, Tribor 
bridge, New York. to National Bridgs 


livision, Jones & Laughlin Steel Cory 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


00 tons 
and fishwavys Constructior 
(o., Seattle, and J. F, Shea, Portland 


Bonneville, Oreg., powerhouse 





1150 tons, reservoir work, Reading, Pa 
Cc. W Good, Lancaster, Pa low o1 
eneral contract 

100 tons, San Pablo avenue undercross- 
ing, Oakland, Calif.; J. F. Knapp Co. 


low on general contract 

1100 tons, west side federal housir 
project, Cleveland Madsen Construct 
tior (‘o Nlir eapolis, eneral cor 


11 tor Qhuithwaite fedet housi 
project Clevelat George A, Full 
CoO Washingt eneral ce tract 

100 tons, foundation work for Home 
tead ] () ine emicont uo 

eal ite mi of Carr e-I]linois 
St (Co? Pitts) reh 

SO tons ilso } tor of } ‘ i? 
1( tor oT} ( ineot Stee items 
contract No, SS, Cleve eastel 
ewalce adisposa piant | off -Bicl 
e| (‘o (‘levelal report mw 
nit } j for ener contract. Oct 17 

194 tons, state crossing, Orange count) 
Califor i | ct. 31 

1 i vor) ’ str 
t yt } Hla t } 
‘ t i t 
¢ + a 


Cutler-Hammer_ Ine Milwaukee 
as received a government order ag 
rregating $126,686 for electrical con 
switching equipment for 
ation auxiliaries and lighting for 
Boulder 


he power plant part of the 
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3504) 
reg. 
1era! 
fe 
iders 


y of 
Were 
tons 
iS in 
Sand 
ura! 
) for 
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tior 
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Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 71 
Pittsburgh— Buyers of manufac 
turing wire products are still enter 
ing frequent and sizable specifica 
tions, but the dropping off expect 
in merchant Wire items In view oO 
the expiring farm buying season had 
generally been expected Little prac 
tical test has been given to the re 
vised method of quoting merchant 
wire products, which incorporates re 
ductions for Quantity, and more sig 
nificant test probably will not de 
velop much before late Novembet 
Pittsburgh base on plain manufac 
turing wire remains quoted 2.50e and 
spring wire, 2.90c, with nails, $2.40) 
per keg, staples, lee, and wove 


wire fencing, $58 


Cleveland Demand for manu 
facturers’ wire shows further gains 


neinly in automobile requirements 


Jobbers are reporting better distr 
bution Spring terms have heer 
epnounced On farm material, ani 
this generally is followed by it 
creased buying The discounts oO 
500 rods of farm feneing or on Ht! 
steel fence posts range from 4 pel 
cent if paid on or before Noy. 16 
dcwn to net if payment is deferred 
until April 30. With the farm mar 
het generally in a_=estrong positior 
substantial orders are expected t 
develop shortly. 

Chicago—Further gains in wire 
buying indicate October will exceed 
September's good activity Diversi 
fication in demand still is character 
istic of the manufacturers’ wire ma} 
ket, with automotive releases” in 
proving slowly but steadily Specit 
cations from jobbers are. slightls 
heavier but still leave something 
he desired 

Boston—-Demand for wire conti) 
nes heavy While specialties and 
manufacturers wire lead, there is 
broader miscellaneous demand wit 
spring wire more active, due in pat 
o better releases traceable to t 


Additional gait 


ave been made by producers of cable 


automotive trade 


althoug} heavier goods continue t¢ 


lag 


Semitinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 71 


Contrary to the market just prio 
1O the World Wat there ave hee 
no inquiries for semifinished ster 


irom any foreign nations reported i 


\merican markets. Meanwhile, sheet 
Nat Slab ind skelp busine oO a 
mestie accounts holds at a steady 
rate, contrasted to slower conditio1 
In the wire rod and billet market 
Pittsburg} price o1 heet bat is $28 
rerolling billets, $27; forging qualit 
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billets, $35; and common 


$38 


Tin Plate 


Pin Plate Prices, Page 


Pittsburgh Tin plate 


continue to operate at about 


cent OF aggregate capacity 


ing interest last week was 


schedule operations at #0 


but like other producers 
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re rods, surance Of schedules a week in ad 


vance. Heavy stocks of finished plats 
continue to be held and, according to 
all indications, will carry over to a 
large extent into 1936 Something 


proaching 4,000,000 base boxes, or 


-U00,000 tons of finished tin plate 
producers are in the hands of mills awaiting 
) per hipping directions However, pro 
The lead pects In such canned goods as Cali 
able to fornia fruits, salmon, and beer are 
r cent, encouraging The market hold 
noa $5.25 per base box, Pittsburg) 


HEAT INSULATED 
WITH HEAT .- - 


Heat entering this Morrison batch type furnace 
first surrounds an outer wall before being introduc- 
ed to the work. By insulating internal heat with a 
layer of heat itself, radiation and the resulting 
inequality of temperatures becomes impossible. 
Forced convection provides unequalled econo- 
mies plus perfect control of both temperature and 
atmosphere. Investigate the remarkable results 


which this Morrison batch type furnace offers. 


THE MORRISON ENGINEERING CO., Inc. 


5005 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Heating time and precise temper- 
ature control are shown in the 
above chart. Avs little as ten min 
utes is required to heat the charge 
Temperature uniformity can be 
held within 1 degree F. variation 








ig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 72 

Pittsburgh—-Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. estimates that 15,000 tons of 
istings and forgings will be required 
for the construction of the new 10 
inch semicontinuous plate mill at 
Homestead, Pa., design of which 1 
now about 60 per cent completed \ 
large part of the 15,000-ton require 
ment will be in castings for the roll 
ig mill Current merehant pig iror 


INSURE YOUR OWN 
COMFORT BY STOPPING 


AT THE 


—The Market VW eek— 


interest and 


) 
Pig 


still devoid of 
lots are 


hold 


$18.50 for 


market 1s 


only small moving iron 


producers still to the unchanged 


market of grades 
Pittsburgh dis 
for basic, and 
spite of the 


foundry 


base, trict furnace, $18 


$19 on bessemer, in 


firmer tendency of coke 


prices 
Cleveland continue to 

their lead 

October a 


Shipments 


licrease CVer the Septem 


ber and early verage with 


itomobile foundries and manutfae 


turers of he 
ehinery 


ating equipment and ma 


accounting tor a substantial 


are of the tonnaxe New buying is 


OMMODORE 


The Best Located Hotel In New 


...and have your rep- 
resentatives make it 
their 


for 


headquarters 


ef fi- 


fime-saving 


ciency. 


At the hub of New 
York's great midtown 
zone, and just a few steps 
from Grand Central trains, 


tates business contacts in all parts of the city. Ex- 
press subway from lower lobby. 


High-quality meals at attractive prices. 
facility for fast, practical cooperation. 
ful, outside rooms—all with private bath. 


York 


5 
5 
f 
4 
’ 
' 
‘ 





the Commodore ile. 


Every 
Large, rest- 


—from Ss 
Ideal for sales meetings and 


business lunches or dinners. 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL ¢ NEW YORK 


Just afew steps from trains 


FRANK J. 


CROHTAN, 


President 


STEEL 


restricted mainly to small 


aers, aS a majority of melters have 


ecvered the third quarter require. 
ments. Prices are strong 
Chicago Pig iron shipments so 


far this month are 25 to 30 per cent 
heavier than during the correspond 
ing September period. This gain re. 
sults almost entirely from the up. 
tur In foundry schedules Sines 
speculative purchases last month wil] 
not be fully reflected in deliveries 
ntil later this quarte! Grains jp 


operations are fairly general] 


with automotive and farm Implement 


plantS experiencing thie Tye rates 
The anticipated advance in pig iroy 
prices has yet to materialize, the 
marke continuing $18.50, furnaces 
for No foundry and malleable 
Boston Small-lot sales of pig iro 
for prompt delivery re numerous 
Several inquiries for moderate needs 


including 500 tons of No 1X for 


extiie machinery col We! are als 
eing closed Foundry melt is grad 
lally improving with machine to 
Shop the most active Pries ( 
flomestiec brands are teady ind un- 
changed 


New York— While new orders 


ff, as was expected in view of. re 
Cel ceontrae l! ! 0 g 
iron are heavier This movement i 
Ing tionably the largest in = many 
mo Barge ipmie e beir 
timulated the end of the east 
proa Shipper ire being ad 

Isee oO Pe Cal OF nde! i\ I 
later than Nov ( 

Philadelphia = New iron bi 
ing is spotty, althougt ome sizable 
Orde! il’é repor eqd nad Ipments s 

i! th mont co l ‘ oO yar 
1 eller report two der j 
VolVINngE fit) and () tor eatl 
I’rices are trong, but no chanves are 
t pecler to become elrectlve peto 
the fit of nerxt ve l 


Consu 


Buffalo 


in this area is 


mption Of pig 1Por 


expected fo turn uj 


vard sharply about the end of Ut 
vear at which time a reconstructed 
Pierce plant of the American Radi 
ator Co. will go into production, a 
cording to reports Two large melt 
ing furnaces are being constructed 4 
the plant, which has been idle for 
many mont The marke ir iro 
shows the natural reaction yllowil 
heavy covering for the quarter, b 
hipments are steady. 

Cincinnati— Shipments of pig 1ro 


are Sharply Improved, assuring al 
October tonnage muc! heavier thal 
in September This demand i how 
Hot! in specifications against Col 
tracts and in spot buyins The melt 
1! af lne Oo ( nanrie emalns 
ea W t tre a yard ] 

0 ind ite obi re ) 

St. Louis \ majority ol gy iro 
ellers report a ft ther rece ml 
eV iles, b ipmen aintai 

i t vels of recent Vt Ite I 

t ré g ‘ I irte 
1 o° 
Octobe} L9o 


fill-in or. 


in or- 
| have 
quire. 


tS go 
r cent 
spond- 
‘in re- 
© Up- 
since 
h will 
Veries 
ns in 
neral| 
Pment 
rates 
- iron 
the 
rnace, 
le, 
‘4 iro) 
‘Tous 
leeds 
for a 
alse 
erad- 
too 
Ss for 


1 un- 


nt Is 
many 
peing 
*aASON 
r ad- 

not 


buy- 
Zable 
ts so 
vand 

in- 
ach 
Ss ale 
fore 


iron 
up- 
the 
icted 
 adi- 
ac 
nelt 
dat 
for 
jron 
ving 
but 


SoU RR eer ne 


ire fairly well covered, and some 


speculative purchasing into the first 
juarter of 1936 is reported, both by 
tributors of southern and northern 


dis 
iron. 

Birmingham, Ala. Market con 
tinues firm with some consumers re 
yorting attractive new business in 
ight. These interests, however, 


slan no change in their buying iron, 
in small and frequently 
hase price remains firm, $14.50, No 
furnaces are 
foundry 


lots more 


> foundry Seven blast 


in operation, five on and 
rwo on basic 

Toronto, Ont..- Merchant 
sales are increasing at a steady 
ind melters taking larger ton 
nages of iron for spot delivery. With 


pig iron 
rate 
are 
election out of the 


the federal Way 


it is expected that further business 
expansion will be noticeabie in the 
immediate future. Pig iron produe 
tion continues at its peak level with 


four stacks blowing 


Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 73 


The market continu® 

held, due to the 
interest. The 

consumers’ serap buying 


Pittsburgh 
dull but prices are 
lerge broker’ short 
presence of 
lacking last week, ex 
mill, 
1000 tons of serap rails 


was noticeably 
cept in the 

bought about 
able to 


iy 


ease of one which 


and was reduce its buying 
rrce to $14.50, 
ton decline in this market 
from $13.25 to $13.50 


against No 


causing a 25-cent per 
brokers 
1¢ Offering 


fer coverage 1 heavy 


welting steel orders, $9.75 on ma 
chine shop turnings and = around 
£15.50 on railroad specialty items 


marks the 
with 


Dullness 
iron 


scrap 


Cleveland 
and 
olders of 


steel] scrap market 
awaiting 
Railroads 


fused bid prices and have sold little 


expected 


higher prices. have re 
No buying is expected for a fortnight 
Prices here and in the valley are un 


changed. 


Chicago Scrap prices continue 
steady. Mill buying has been bol 
stered by large purchases of heavy 
melting steel by a leading interes! 
estimated to have involved at least 
0.000 tons, at $12.75. Serap has 
meen entering the = district rather 
lreely, some material formerly moy 


having been diverted 


here by the relatively 


ng eastward 
favorable ley 


els of price and consumption A 
uleter situation in mill purehases 
ls anticipated for the next several 
teks, 

Boston Buying tor export is less 


active, although scrap de mand by do 
mestic 
slightly 
1 P 

ened to ease slightly on the more 
‘etive grades A 


consumers has Improved 


Prices, however, are” in 


volume has 


lair 
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been done on No. 1 machinery cast 
to New England eccnsumers during 
the last 10 days at $9 to $9.50, de 
I:vered. 


While no change is 


breakable 


Philadelphia 
nceted in steel scrap, heavy 


cast and No. 1 cupola cast have ad- 
veneed, and a still further increase 
is noted again this week in railroad 


Attracted by the advane 
resulting 


the district, 


nialleable. 


ing; market from demand 


from outside consumers 


of railroad malleable in eastern 


lennsylvania are buying more fre 


l., with the result that 
rade strong At present rail 


prices on this 


are 


Fifty-six years of experience is built into 
Niagara Presses and Shears. Improvement 
and development have been constantly in 
progress. 


Exclusive design, controlled analysis of 
materials and specialize’ manufacturing 
methods are the foundations of Niagara 
machines, and their reputation. 


NIAGARA MACHINE 


637-697 


0) Church St., 


and high 


Northland Ave. 
New York 
(,eneral Motors Bldg 


holding at $13.50 


eastern 


road malleable is 
to $14, delivered, 
Vania consuming point, an advance of 


Pennsyl 


about $1.50 a ton within the past 


fortnight Railroad malleable here 


has been moving west as far as 


Cleveland, an unusual condition 
The leading eastern Pennsylvania 
consumer of steel scrap has recent 
Ivy bought about 2000 tons of No, 1 
steel for Steelton, l’a., where a unit 
has recently sone Into Operation at 


$11.50 to 
on origin of 


delivered, depending 


312, 


material This same in 


terest has been paying $11 to $11.75 


lor Sone scattered lots ot No l 


There is no such thing as ‘Good Enough" 
with Niagara engineers! Check over the 
improvements and specifications of the 
complete line of Niagara Presses and 
Shears, and see how Niagara engineer- 
ing establishes new standards of strength, 
rigidity, accuracy, accessibility, long life 
productive output with new 
maintenance economy. Write for Bulletin 


& TOOL WORKS 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Detroit 
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sit seats st ate e and purehasil direc 
;' on tm : sot late bal Seattle Prices « er ro 
: sin a ma end ‘ Nove ( ile ead y ] ( ‘ ee oO 
com ayll fo and export busine whic dieate ti 
‘ dit ( reg Ol eC} inne! ; , mee on 
moved | I . 1] den I out to renew intere porte 
ongside aoc! Lackawanna " ire actively seeking desirable to 
ree hipment thre cent diffe nage but ipplie are not heavy 1 
ential In this fatter providl the interior Local consumption i 
10 inloadi ehares ceontined to mal lot as meite 
Detroit Reduction ot ) to ) are not buving In volume 
eents in blast furnace scrap, new No Toronto, Ont. Iron and ter 
1 busheling NO “ tee] machine crap price are holdin i the re 
snoop turnings ind hvdraulie com eently revised level and det ine 
pressed sheet scrap have confirmed gradually is improving Local deal 
a noticeably weaker market in thi e! tute thev have good contract 
district This is in part explainable for steel crap for delivery to f 
b heavy hipment fo Cleveland Hamilton distriet and there i 
Ruffalo, and Valley points before the teady movement of heavy meltin 
cit ‘ ot the lake tran portation ea steel on this ieeoll | irnit ilso 
Sol ure showing Improvement white 
Cincinnati Sale of moderate other steel lines are beginning to at 
tonnages Of Iron and teel serap to tract attention Foundrte “ure it 
Valley consumer! have failed to di the market it res ir interval tor 
turb price Milis refuse to buy ton scrap 





TUBE MILL 
EQUIPMENT 
OF MODERN 

DESIGN 


Let us know your problems and 
we will be glad to be of service 
to you. 


4O vears experience in 
building tube mills 


TAYLOR-WILSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE and WORKS 
500 Thomson Ave. 


McKEES ROCKS, PA. 
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New York \\ 


ate ‘ 
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ric are ead 
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l’rice are Ie anged 


Philadelphia) =Warehouse busine 


here ji bei well istained, wit 
oO pene t oO i i who 
: \ ere ‘ over Septer 
hel rice ire iInchanged 
Baltimore Two jobber here 
\\ l \ ( \ \ ina the sea 
MOAT’ Sle¢ « [ro Cor] nave aly 
bed é Ol of No. 2 gage ho 
rolled piekled sheet or license tag 
for Marvland, General warehouse a 
tivitV here continue fo Improve, wit 
Ome reseller expecting October t 
be one of the best months this year 


Detroit Sieel shipments continu: 
ata high level, but the end of many 


plant rehabilitation programs is it 

slight and consequently warehouses 

business should undergo some early 

deeline All jobbing steel prices ars 
chan d 


Cincinnati Sale from warehouse 


how Improvement over last montt 


especially on more frequent orde! 
Ing by industrial users of shapes and 
bat Despite earlier inquiries 
building materials remain dull 

St. Louis October business tf 
date is ahead of the like period last 
menth, and, also 4 year ag The 
reneral manulacturin trade col 
tihnues to expand, with notably heavy 
lei purchasing bv furniture and tool 
PleKerS Bars and flat are now 
quoted at 25¢ec, up $1 per ton, and 
jee] bar oft other ections at {Ne 

Seattle Busine is holding uf 
well, light plates ecentinuing in best 
demand Repair and = overhauling 
jeb ire numerou while inquiries 
Ire \ have been heavy Vo 
ume i onfined to small lot and 
there l Ol oceaslor mill a) ] 
ne rice ile feady 

(handle Bovd Supply Co Pitts 
ul is been appointed d ibutor 
0 [ t meta produet t the 
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Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 


Bolt, Nut. Rivet Prices, Page 71 


rhe olt nd n industry 1s oO 
ietinl 1h to 50 per cent at Cleve 
lend Automobile speciheauions % 
eteady ‘ O rurthe 
in proy t t I SOnie (] irtel , 
is belie i omobile manufac re 
will ry to fr new model Into the 
hands Oo dealet i ! nai 
pessible qd thet a) product 
chedult thie aS develo 
Agricu tu i! ras . at ui ? 
holt and 1 ©) is not as bri 
as previo year, and tle 3 
coming Tro rallroue Joobel 
ouiremen ire fail tron 

Det ind t Chicago show mode! 

pros hel 0 ey] a il 
nore liberally avricultul in ‘ 
ment m el takll Heavy Fe re 
ments but railroads buying littl 

Prices are steady eT oO! | O! 
huts nd bott 2.9 Pittsburgh ane 
Cleveland nd erg Chicago I 
e{ruetul rivet nd 70 and oO ! 


Fluorspar 


Pluorspar Prices, Page 


72 
Cleveland— Domestic and imported 
fluorspar prices have been advanced 
$1 a ton for immediate effect To 
seme extent this is a reaction due 
tu the Italo-Iethiopian wat 

American steelmakers import con 
sicerable material from Spain and 
lialv. Ocean freight 
ereased sharply. At the 
apparently 
more anxious to lay in stocks, mak 


rates have in 
same time, 
steelmakers have been 
ing heavy demands on domestic pro 
ducers. 

Imported washed gravel fluorspal! 
has been raised from $18.75-$19 to 
£20, per net ton, duty paid, tide 
vater. The domestic 85-5 per cent, 
washed gravel now is $15.50, a net 
ton in carloads, f.o.b. Kentueky and 
illinois mines for all-rail shipment 
end $16.50 a ton f.o.b. Kentueky and 
Itinois river landings for Ohio rivet 
harge movement. No. 2 lump fluor 
spar for all-rail delivery is nominal 
] 


ly $16.50, Prices of domestie fluor 


Spar were raised $1 a ton in July 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 71 


sellers of standard furnace coke 
are quoting $3.75 a ton minimum or 
new inquiries and $3.50 a ton fo! 
medium sulphur grade, both on a 
Connellsville Pa., oven. base How 


ever, in standard furnace coke many 


h ; ; : : 
vuyers negotiated their requirement 


af about $3.50 and are. specifyins 
afainst these contracts A firme? 
tendency i noted in Connellsville 


October ?1. 
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New York lerromat! ese tc! a dally rate ot 12360 
ments re eXpandl | CO com ed with ¢o09,900) ton In 
lmers under co rac ‘ a t i da rate Oo s.144 ton 
paid, Atlantic and Gulf port Dome mports of steel and iron proc 
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AILROADS, as with industry in general, are looking-up 


to the steel stamping as a combined economic and 


effective method of application to their equipment or 
product. This freight car step—a stamping by Parish— 


additionally serves a major safety factor by imparting 


a sharp, self-cleaning tread impervious to ice, snow, grease 
nd wet 10¢ ( 

Parish cites this ¢ ple but e of many improve 
ents that have been brought about through an enginee1 

Ing that like De mn t M Ne erve 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Specialists in difficult stamping design 


Robeson & Weiser Sts., READING, PA. 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St San Francisco, Cal 
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¥ ton Iuxports In Sep 
187,153 tons, in August 
loss of 15,347 tons. 


Producers of pig iro 
Pritain are heavily book 
end of the year The 
active in almost all depa 
scottish works are busi 
bvilding orders. Inquirie 
teel are 
being most i! 
plate in 


narket 
Trade In tin 
recent Improvement int 
sheets 1 

The Continent report 
Ket are livelier except 
ived and 


America 


plain sheet 
Scuth inquirin 


Lively 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Price 
New York Activity 
nonterrou metal marke 
to a generally low pace 
Sharp fluetuations in- tin 


idvances In antimony we 


expanding the 


being maintained 
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tember were premium on certain of its brands in 
Kastern market 

Zine Only light busine 

ut all sellers 


anged on the basis of 4.85e, East 


202,000, Pa he 
; Was done 


n in Great quoted 
ed until the c 
teel trade i St. Louis, for prime western 


harply Ol 


levels un 


Tin Prices moved 


riments and 
vide fluctuations in London 


r with ship Com 
for export 
Argentine 

} evidence 


pared with a high of 54.00e Monday 


quotations on Strait pot dropped to 


a low a Love later in the weel 


trong and The drop in London was attributed 
valvanized to a Shipment there of 500 tons of tin 
from Amsterdam, to the likely alter 


ition of export quotas Tuesday, and 


export mal 


veneral unsettled condition 


in galvan 
caused by war developments 
Despite light 


sharply to 16.75e, duty 


Kevpt and : 
Antimony demand 
i most ac : 
mice rose 
paid New York, for Chinese spot 


lron Ore 


s, Page 72 
in domestk fron Ore Prices, Page 73 
ts subsided = 
Cleveland The general advance 


lust weel i : 
in foreign ore prices, due primartls 


price and = 
to higher ocean freight rates, Is not 


re the out , 
su 


likely to have an effect on Lake 


funding feature 
perior iron ore prices immediately 
Copper Sales were ight due to as consumers are protected with con 

recent heavy coverare Of consume! triets 

ind removal of the threat that the However, if the foreign ores 
foreign market would reach = parity hould continue to rise. this would 
Producers quoted 9.20c, Connecticut, again open up the eastern markets 
or electrolytic, and barring untore which have been practically closed 
een developments will hold current to lake producers for the past five 
evels steady for some time years. If protracted, the Italo-Ethio 
Lead Moderate business Wil pian war might contribute to an ad 
transacted and was more evenly dis vance in lake ore prices next spring 
tributed than the previous week. The The rise in imported fluorspar of $1 
market appeared teady at 4.55¢, a ton has led immediately to a simi 
Louis, and 4.50¢, New York lav increase in Kentueky and Illinois 


st. Joseph Lead continue 


d to ask $1 miaterial, as consumers have sought 
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WATERBURY FARREL 





For Light 


is Design 


CLEVELAND 





Deliveries are being made from stock 
a 


The Waterbury Farrel Foundry 
and Machine Company 
Waterbury, Connecticut, U. S. A. 


THe New 


SAFETY BENCH PRESS 


Assembling, Riveting, and 
Foot Press Work 
ed to Reduce Danger and 


Fatigue 


OFFICES 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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lalbger stoc! cleaning up the 
at the 


Practically all imported raw mate- 


stocks 
mines, 

rials have been affected by the war's 
Influence On freight rates. No man 
coming to thi country 
from Russia, one of the chief sources 
O. Supply, OWlng to the fact freight 
rate through the Mediterranean Sea 
have been raised 2000 per cent mak 
American stee] 
maker long ago fearing the 


ing, them prohibitive 
trend 
of events, stocked heavily vith for 
mirpn Manvanese oF 


The Lal ‘ 


Superior [ron Ore asso 


lation reports the following regard 
ing Lake Superior ore con um ption 
“ha stocks 
lo Ss 

{oO uimed ] Lu t | - 
( 1 n Septen , 654 978 
I rea n September 
‘ mn Se ter } ] 
) ha ix ice 

(nh ] ’ 
(ore ( Lal i ‘ 1 7 

Ot 14 Pre 
Fotal Oct. 1. 1 168.8 
| yet ] } } ) 


Shipments of iron ore from Lake 
I'rie ports to Interior furanees in 
totaled 11,029,224 tons 


compared with 9,694,508 tons in the 


September 
month last year Receipts and hip 
ments trom the ports and dock ba! 


ances Oct. 1 follow 


Dock 
Balance 
Receipts Shipments Oct. 1 
Buffalo 477,598 1.332 > 66] 
Kerie R29 06S 852,256 79,451 
Conneaut 2,589,600 2.754.540 1.790.806 
Ashtabula 1,916,801 1,654,963 1,548,921 
Fairport 634,608 640,238 387.085 
Cleveland 4,196,789 3,159,386 712.129 
lorain 1.821.800 S9071 5 
Huron SS 0G 198 563 
Toledo 950.488 178 880 
Total 15,255,751 11,029,224 1,956,828 
(‘omparative 
Ilyr.ago 13,382,639 HUF DOS 200,82 


Receipts for the season at other 


ke ports 


l'ons 

Detroit 761,960 
Indiana Harbor 1,207,757 
Gary l 16,85 
South Chicaro ? 287.552 
Sault Ste. Marie, ¢ 11,954 
Hamilton, Ont 99 4] 
lot 1 119 
Comparative ear a 95 444 

| t er la R7 


Quicksilver 


New York Following active sales 


quicksilver prices are irme il 
nominal in absence ot supplie > se] 
ers generally are out of the market 


or caring for regular customers only 


from the small stocks on hand. Small 


lots ire nominally quoted sis, & 
flask, with no round lots of 100 flasks 


obtainable 


October ?1 ; 
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Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


EINE BOILER CoO., St. Louis, 
H has completed largest steel tank 


it has built in its 52 years, It is for the 


Shell Petroleum Corp. refinery at 
Houston, Tex., and is a bubble tower 
used in the manufacture of gasoline 
It is 65 feet long, 11 feet in diam 
ever and weighs 200,000 pounds. The 
tower was loaded on two freight cars 
at the Heine plant by 
specially-constructed 
will be two carloads of 
for the tank. 

Two smaller tanks are now under 
construction by the boiler company, 
ene to be 40 feet long and 11 feet in 
diameter, and the other 20 feet long 
and 614 feet in diameter. Both are 
part of the bubble tower equipment. 


means of a 
derrick. There 
pipe outlets 


Approximately 50 men have been 
engaged for three months in build 
ing the tank. 

7 ¢ ¢ 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 


announces that effective as of Oct. 1 


Convention 


Calendar 


Oct. 23-24—Institute of Scrap Tron and 


Steel. Semiannual meeting at Hote! 
Statler. Cleveland Benjamin 
Schwartz, 11 West Forty-second 


street, New "York, is director gen 
eral. z 


Machine Tool 
Thirty-fourt! 


Oct. 26-29—National 
Builders’ association. 


annual conVéntion at the Home 
stead, Hot Springs, Va Herman H 
Lind, 1220 Guarantee Title build 


ing, Cleveland, is general mana ze1 


Oct. 31-Nov. 1—Packagirg Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Institute——Third 
annual meeting at Briarcliff Manor 
Westchester county, New York 
Miss Helen L.. Stratton, 342 Madison 
avenue, New York, is secretary. 


Nov. 12-15—International Acetylene 
association. Thirty-sixth annual con- 
vention at Hotel Cleveland, Cleve- 
land. H. F. Reinhard, 30 East 
Forty-second street, New York, is 
secretary. 


Nov. 18-20—National Foreign Trade 
council. Twenty-second convention 
in Houston, Tex. Lindsay Crawford, 
26 Beaver street, New York, is sec- 
retary 


Nov, 20-21—National 
sociation, Thirty-ninth annual] 
meeting at Waldorf-Astoria hotel 
New York J. M. Taylor, 29 South 
La Salle street, Chicago, is secre- 
tary. 


Founders’ as- 


Dec, 2-5—American 
chanical Engineers. Fifty-sixth ar 
nual meeting at Engineering So 
cieties building, New York. (C. E 
Davies, 29 West Thirty-ninth street 
IS Secretary 


Society of Me- 
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the complete line of Reeves variable 
speed control equipment is being dis 
tributed on the Pacific coast from the 
four conveniently-located branch offices 
of tne Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee 
These offices ure located in Los An 
geles, San Francisco, Seattle and Port 
lana, Oreg 
r . . 

Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee, 
has announced that the Driver-Harris 
Co., Harrison, N. J., and the Hoskins 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, have been licensed 
to manufacture 
gzrid resistors of Smith alloy No. 10 


wire-ribbon and east 


4 + 7 
Deere & Co., Moline, Ill., has pur 
chased the combine business of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, I11., 
and will manufacture the line at its 
John Deere Harvester Works 
at East Moline, I[Il. 


plant 


¢ . 

Udylite Co., 
warehouse in Chicago at 
nut street, to 


Detroit. has opened a 
1934 Wal 
better serve its cus 
tomers in that territory. It also has 
appointed the Donald Sales & Mfg 
Co., Milwaukee, as distributor of its 
complete line of plating and polish 


ing supplies in Wisconsin 


° ¢ ° 


Kent-Ervin Engineering Co., 732 
Pvilders Exchange building, Minne 
apolis, has been appointed agent to 


handle the line of boiler water con 


ditioning and control equipment 
manufactured by the Elgin Softener 
Corp., Elgin, Ill, in Minnesota, 
northwest Wisconsin, and North and 


Scuth Dakota 
+ * + 


Mlliott Co., Jeannette, Pa., through 
the Winton Engine Corp., Cleveland, 
and the Hooven-Owen-Renschler Co., 
Hamilton, O., has 
tract for the electrical equipment for 
the six submarines let by the navy de 
partment to the Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Mare Island, Calif., navy yards, and 
the Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn 
The Elliott company has supplied the 
electrical machinery for 12 of the last 
16 submarines let under the new sub 
marine building program covering the 


been awarded con 


past two vears 


Stainless Steel in Sign 


What is 
signboard in the 


claimed to be the “first 
country to have in 
dividual letters fabricated entirely of 
built o1 
Pittsburgh's Boulevard of the Allie 

Allegheny 
Prackenridge, Va 


stainless steel has been 


according to Steel Co 


which supplied 


the stainless steel. Each letter, whict 


extends about 12 inches from. the 
face of the 20 yx 40-foot sign, has 
a 7-ineh flange upon which are 


riounted five rows of colored 


light 


neon 


tubing 
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CROSBY STAMPINGS 


|| 


Forty years of concentration on producing 





Metal Stampings, exclusively, has given us 


a wide experience which is available to you. 


If you have never used Crosby Service, let 


us figure on your next stamping job. 


THE CROSBY COMPANY 


BUrTALO, N. ¥. 


Branch Offices 
Philadel phia 





Detroit Cleveland 
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EARLY 10,000 mill workers olf 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. at 


Aliquippa, Pa., have signed employe 
representatives’ petitions making 4a 
request for a 15 per cent wage In 
crease, following a meeting held Oct 
11. This request 


nounced recently by a 


imilar to that an 
centralized 
representation 
Ame! 


ican Sheet & Tin I'late Co., is the 


body of employ 


spekesmen for workers of the 
econd made by any such group 

Commenting Friday on this move 
ment for higher wages, Ernest T 
Weir, chairman, National Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh, declared that a raise al 
this time would be detrimental It 
would have to be passed on in higher 
prices and would not help busine 
Labor desires more money each weel 
in its pay envelopes rather than more 
cents per hour, and this can come 
only through a piekup in the steel 
industry, he asserted 

At present, according to Mr. Weir, 
the industry is suffering from a gen 
eral lack of confidence which he ae 
cepts as justified because of the poli 
tical situation 


ALUMINUM CO. GRANTS PAY 
RAISE TO A. F. OF LL. UNTON 


Aluminum Co. of America last 
week concluded a pact with the Na 
tional council of Aluminum Workers, 
an American Federation of Labor 
af‘iliate, which included a » per cent 
wage increase to some 15,000 hour 
rate workers, effective Dee. 15. The 
new agreement recognizes principles 
bargaining, sets up 
orderly handling griev 
ances, and provides satisfactory rules 


of collective 
rules for 


1 layoffs and rehiring of employes 
It appears likely that the pact will 
be accepted by workers in all of 
Aluminum company plants with the 
Aleoa, Tenn where a 


taken soon on ratifica 


exception of 
vette is to be 


ron 

FAFNIR PAYS 6% BONUS 
Fafnir Bearing Co New Britain 

Conn., has paid its 1200 employes a 

6 per cent bonus of thei wages [01 

first quar 


t} 


the third quarter. In the 
ter the bonus was &!o per cent, in . 


econd quarter 5 per cent 


Financial 


IRST of the integrated producers 
F of steel to report, Gulf States 
Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala., comes 
through with a net profit of $58, 
$33, after for the third 


quarter, This is distinct 


charges, 
improve 
ment compared with a deficit of $66 
662 in the second quarter, and a loss 
of $205,374 in the third quarter ol 
1934 In 9 months of 19385 Gult 
States has made $21,919; in 9 
months of 1924 it lost $15,571 


CASTLE 9-MONTH NET UP 

A. .M. Castle:-& Co., Chicago, re 
ports for the third quarter net profit 
of $80,629, egainst $87,000 in the 
preceding quarter and $54,786 in the 
correspondins 1934 period Nine 


months’ $251,324, com 


pared with $217,506 a vear ago 


profit: Was 


PLANS REORGANIZATION 


Reorganization pian proposed bs 


the Mackintosh-Hemphill Co., Pitts 
burgh, will be heard Noy. & in fed 
eral court in Pittsburgh before Judge 





DRILL 


(Pittsburgh District) 








COLD DRAWN SHAPES 


Give us the opportunity to demonstrate that accurate drawing, smooth 
defect-free finish, expert heat treatment and careful inspection are ‘‘built 
in” to any and every Kidd drawn product, standard or special. 


37 Years of Experience! 


Ask for the decimal equivalent chari. 


KIDD DRAWN STEEL CO. 


Aliquippa, Pa. 


ROD 


Phone: Aliquippa 196 
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kh. M. Gibson. The company.Oct,. 11 
filed a petition for reorganization be- 


bond inter 


cause Of inability to pay 
est and meet sinking fund payments 
and in the face of a threat by a pro- 


tective committee to foreclose on first 


mortgage bonds The company esti 
ruates its assets at $4,563,888 ang 
i liabilitie exclusi of capital] 
stock, at $2.077,.002 


WESTINGHOUSE IN SHARP GAIN 


We Sting hou e Electric « Mfg Co., 
Bust Pittsburgh, Pa 


) 


Of $2,557,552 in the third quarte 


made net profit 


compared with a loss of $532,062 in 
the third quarter of 1934. For nine 
months the company’s profit in 1935 
while its loss In 
1934 was $363,787. 
ir the third quarter were 21 per cent 


higher than a year ago, 


was $8,822,640), 


Orders booked 


while sales 


billed were up 24 per cent 
TO ISSUE NEW DEBENTURES 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, plans to issue $15,000,000° of 
10-year convertible debentures, the 
proceeds to be used to retire a de- 
benture issue now outstanding. The 
company reports for the first eight 
months of this year net profit of $1- 
098,001. Profit for the first half was 
$554,955, compared with a deficit a 


vear azco 
LUDLUM TO ISSUE COMMON 


Ludlum Watervliet, 
N. Y., has filed a registration state- 
ment with the security and exchange 


Steel Ge 


commission seeking to issue 73,251 


shares of $1 par value common stock, 
to be offered at the market 


NATIONAL AGAIN PAYS EXTRA 


National Steel Corp., Pittsburgn 


has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 25 eents per share and 
an extra dividend of 12% 
share on the eoemmon stock, both 
pavable Oct. 31 to Oct. 24 record on 


cents per 


each of 2,155,777 outstanding shares 
INTERLAKE HOLDS POSITION 


Interlake Iron Corp Chieago 


shows loss of $259,498 in the third 
ond quarter and $344, 
kor 9 months the Interlake 


quarter, against $345,221 in the see 
720 a year ago 
howing 
is an Indicated deficit of $674.266: a 
year ago it was $635,261 


ACME IMPROVES SHOWING 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, and sub 
sidiaries report for the third quar 


ter net income of $384.479. against 


$353,348 in the preceding quarter 
and net loss of $13,846 in the corre 
sponding 1954 period Net for niné 
months was $1,319,817, compared 
with $867,532 a year ago 


( UTLER-HAMMER SHIPS MORE 


Cutler-Hammer Ine., Milwaukee, 
hud net shipments during the third 


arter of $2,018,464, compared with 


October 21. 1935 


$1,794,948 in the June quarter and 
2) 141,642 in the corresponding 19 

ue riod Shipments for nine months 
this year totaled $5,371,522, against 


$2,814,906 a year ago. 
HANNA 9-MONTH NET IS UP 


ul. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, 
for third quarter was $402,392 
against $526,504 in the seeend qual 
ter and $425,000 in the third quarte1 
of 1934 kor 9 months, the Hanna 
net is $1,551,214, compared with 


$1,131,050 a year ago. 
TO WEIGH WICKWIRE OFFER 


Hearings on reorganization of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Steel Co. will be 
resumed Oct in the federal court 
in Buffalo. At that time the offer ot 
D. Shatzkin Loewi Corp., New York, 


9° 


of $5,700,000 for the outright pur 
chase of the company is expected to 
come up for consideration. This offer 
was made during the recent hearings 
before Federal Judge John Knight in 
New York The D. Shatzkin Loewi 
Corp. is controlled by Shatzkin Loewi 
& Co., members of the New York 


Stock Exchange. 


Mirrors of Motordom 


(Continued from Page 24) 


especially on a new car on the street, 
attract more attention than the 
printed word 

Then, after the 7 per cent are 

on the street, the finishing depart 
ments will get orders to turn around 
and return to the old ratio: 70 per 
cont dark blues and blacks; 5S per 
cent light colors. Chevrolet began a 
new radio program last Saturday 
night 

Incidentally, Chevrolet is not con 
ceding to Ford for 1936 The com 
rany is now geared to make 100,000 
curs monthly, or 1,000,000 models in 
1936. It was stretching a good thing 
when Chevrolet went just over 100, 
oe per month as it did = several 
months this year; new with Saginaw, 
heltimore, Indianapolis and Tarry 
town, N. Y., ready it can do 100,000 
jobs each month with comfort 

Chevrolet has a well-intrenched 
siles point for 1936 in economy and 
aistinetive stvling and Is not 
alarmed over the 1,000 ,000-ear 1935 
production Ford will have had by 
November, nor the boast that 1936 
Is to be a repeater. 

For one thing, Chevrolet is count 
ins. on its Standard series to improve 
It sold 240,000 of these jobs in 1935 
end visualizes a proportionately larg 
er demand along with the Masters 

Last of the “big little three’ 
Pivmouth—-was described in this de 
pe.rtment in some detail in the issue 
or Oct 7. Last weel Plymouth 
claimed to have orders on hand for 


© 00 jobs, has begun issuing 


teaser" pictures of the new eat 


seems proud of its new front end 
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and will make a D1z Chins of the tcols and dies. So little in fact th 
afe vision’ headlamp featur: I the industry has come in for its share 
16236 0 criticism for huddling together 
Price—-always the big ‘“‘if likely rd standing pat. 
will be withheld until Nov. 2 and Strategically however! the in 
thereabouts, excepting such as Buiel dustry is well oft For, lookins 
Cadillac, and Olds The automobil: ahead, it can easily come into the 
industry likes to talk about = eut spring of 1936 and if need be use t} 
prices, but the modest cuts made in hvpodermik needle Dv nakIng al 
the $700 SUU ear bracket indicate other lust ich erop. of ‘radiatol 
that other ears at the same range grille change 
will have just about the same tag or Pontiae, touched bri vy oO in thi 
as in 1955. column a week ago, ha the tollow 
All in all, it’s a moderate bill the ing additional change thi yeal 
automobile industry has to pay thi Doors are swung from front to reat 
vear tor changes, Not ne irlv so muel like Olds, the torpedo-shaped front 
as in previous years was pent or lamps are mounted on horizontal 








L-R 
FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


for long — low cost service 





Users of heavy machinery will find they cannot 
get a better, more economical coupling unit 
g : 


than the L-R Type ‘“P” Flexible Coupling 


The free-floating load cushions are hung between metal 
aws on removable studs—no power is transmitted from 
metal to metal directly—the uupling bodies are ever 
lasting Cushions are always in plain sight and can be 
replaced without tearing down coupling—eliminating the 
necessity of long shut downs. No lubrication is required 
and the only servicing necessary is replacement of load 
cushions every two to five years. L-R Type “P"’ Couplings 
ire made in sizes from 3'' to 10'' bores—rated at 18 to 


1500 H.P. at 100 R.P.M.—and by application of suitable 








materials apacities can be increased to 250 vithout 
hange in overall dimensions. Other types from ','' shaft 
lia. up 
L-R TYPE °:P*° Write for information regarding the appli- 
U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending cation of these units for your equipment 
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NON-SHRINK OIL HARDENING 


FOR 
Ring Dies —= Spacers: — Bushings | 
Stock up to 12" O.D. 9" Wall ; 


Larger sizes ‘available 


Complete Stocks of Ball Bearing Tubing 
52100 w&, 4615 Analyses 


THE BISSETT, STEEL COMPANY | 
CLEVELAND = 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
FINE TOOL STEELS 


TUNGSTEN CARBIDE DIES % TOOLS. suqermsit” sce 


sb BP te = —~ 
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ruts, three quarters of the way up 
shell; 


outer 


running board 


steel band; 


the radiator 


eliminate the wire 


wheel with which the first 1935 
Pontiacs were equipped, have been 
cropped entirely, and so have the 
parking light which had been 
mounted on the crest of the front 


—The Market Heek— 


ical Total weight is 3500 pounds 
This ‘‘Lincoln Zephyr” is expected 
t¢ be competitive with the low price 


Packard, 


in most cities 


delivering at about $1200 


Equipment 


teelwork continue fairl ctive as 
additior bl: furnace re being 
lighted One of the atest reélining 
JOD ] ‘ tne Zenitt irnaces 
Dulutt 

Pittsburgh— Carnegie-Illi Stee! 
Corp. is now receiving and tabulat 


ing bids on the following work j 


ey 





fenders connection with the construction of 

The Pontiae six engine is now com its continuous shear plate mill 
pletely water-jacketed; the bore of Chicago Machine too] sales have Homestead, Pa Klectric cranes, re 
the straight eight has been increased improved moderately compared wit! heati furnace furnace tables 
1/1l6-inch and = now i 374 -inch September, when the placing of busi plate levelers, gages, shear contri 
Stroke of 34%-ineh is the same bu n¢ was retarded by the Cleveland equipment, mills, mill tabies, mai; 
piston displacement is obviously exposition, but busine till is below moto! harging and discharg 
slightly more than last year 220.4 the July-August rate Prospects are ing ma Design of the build 
cubie inches. Compression ratio I regarded as more favorable, how ing is about ¢ per cent complete 
Loth six and eight remains 6.2 to 1 ever, in view of the number of in and erection of the mill building js 

Pontiac wa publicly announced quiries and proposed purchases now to be started about Jan. 15 and t 
Get. 19 with the tag of a 100,000 pending. Large lists are few, inquirie be completed by June 1, 1956. Last 
mile car’’ (something new for a mo generally being made up of only a week it was announced that 12 over 
tor maker to distribute propaganda few individual items Demand fo head crane with capacity ranging 
tiat models shouldn't be changed mall tools has shown little change from 10 to 100 tons will be pur 
every year), expects to have 12,000 recently and compare favorably chased ibout &H00 lineal feet ¢ 
in the field by this week and 48,000 with the best previous rate so fat tandard-gage tracks, 600 tons of 
cut by Jan. 1 this year While no additional in pipe and fittings, 400 tons of rey 

The new Lincoln, which Detroit quiries have appeared for steel mill forcing materials, and 15,000 tons 
row hears will be ealled ‘Lincoln rolling equipment, considerable ac of castings and forgings, as well as 
Zephyr,” is gathering a reputation tivity will be involved in installa motors ranging from 2135 horsepowe 
for radical streamlining. The running tions already purchased or pending to 7000 horsepower, giving a total 
beard is understood to be Repairs to furnace equipment of of 45,000 horsepower 


only sev 


eral inches wide, as passengers are 


expected to step directly into the cat — — 


Construction 


to look over the top 
standard 4-door sedan : ee 


The 


An average man will be able 


It is reported that two models will 


4 
m 
a 
ee 
“a 
“= 

ae) 
-_ 
-_ 
& 


I offered a 2-door close-coupled 
sedan and a 


Wheelbase will be 121 


inches 










engine is a V-12, with acceleration Indiana foot elevated tar costil $6 
and top speed exceeding anything on PWA fund otted. ©. Jenks ei 
tcday’s market. Many parts are in- CLAY Cre, a Town board ha Ml, ind., ¢ ach 
" 7 plans prepared for a waterworks an Co VIPUS 
terchangeable with the Ford V-8 ‘ree tll saya Penal aisha ian bo , = mane bavi : 
The gas tank, for one item, is ident electric turbine type pumpir unit, 104 tae gaa teams ey re 
nace J he ‘ yar I ne ile i! ire 
for Reliability, Maintenance and Length of Life aiiona ome 
DUBLIN. IND , 3 
Phe uniformly flat surface of the Wisseo (U.S a = a a fai waterworks 
Patent 1.952.873) Spiral Conveyor Belt carries the ares eavihenigace” loan Tels e type 
product without tipping. Because it does not shrink pumpi! nit evated tank. et cost 
in width, there is “no stretching” in length, with nt bout $40 
the result of longer life and freedom from mainte MONTANA , 
. . . ) \ (CT _~ ( 
nance. Wissco Belts are made in a wide variety Sige , pane 
of metals suitable for unusual con nee a 
ditions and elevated temperatures Tay ‘ 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. ™ ee 
NEW MARKET, IND row hoa 
New York City. Buffalo, " oon take ic for construction of 
( hicago, San Francisco waterw rt ter Inciudall i 16 
‘ + turbine 
Wrifle for the Vew Wissco num? ind ele ted tank ' feet high 
(onvevor Belt Hland Book. Mur i ker neeril ( ¢ | QO. box 
112. Plainfie ind ’ eer. Estimated 


ISSCcO 


CONVEYOR BELTS Bee 





Kk. VAY, ee es ee 
-_ a have charge of rebuilding the Eb 
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foundry and equipping it with modern 
machinery and appliances for the pro- 
duction of gray iron Castings 
DAYTON, 0. Lowe Bros., paint 
manufacturer, will remodel its build- 
ing on East Third street and Wayne 
avenue, at an estimated cost of $100,- 


v00 


FRANKLIN, O Franklin Board & 
Paper Co. is considering extensions and 
improvements to its boiler plant, in- 
cluding installation of additional equip- 


ment, at an approximate cost of $25,000 


NORWOOD, O. Cincinnati Chemik 
al Works Inc., Evanson station, Cin 
cinnati, has engaged Tietig & Lee, archi 
tects, to prepare plans for a 2-story ad 
dition to its plant here 


SPRINGFIELD, O Springfield 


Brewing Co., care of Konrad Keil, 1215 
Windsor drive, Dayton, O., consulting 
engineer, plans installation of boilers 


and accessories, and other power equip- 


ment, coolers, tanks, etc., in new local 
brewery. The company has taken over 
plant of Home City Brewing Co. which 
it will modernize and equip. Cost esti 
mated at $80,000. 

TOLEDO, O Schultz Die Casting 
(o. has started construction of a new 


unit, 60 x 140 feet. This enlargement 


necessitated by an increased de 


was 
mand for die castings. Cost is estimated 
at $15,000. 
Illinois 

CHICAGO— Ajax Plating Works Ine 
"847 South State street, has been in- 


corporated by Nathan Rosenber, Dewey 
Prosperi and Anne Raymond, to deal in 
machinery and appliances. Correspond 
ent: Samuel G. Routbord, 221 North 
LaSalle street. 


CHICAGO Air Conditioning Equip- 
ment Co., 10 North Clark street, has 
been incorporated by David L. Jennings. 
M. J. Sabath and John A. Kleinhuizen, 
to manufacture accessories pertaining 
to air conditioning machinery 
spondent: M. J. Sabath, Sabath & 
man, 10 North Clark street. 


CHICAGO 


Corre 


Edel 


Harris Boiler & Weldins 


Co., 554 Polk street, has been incorpo 
rated to manufacture, install and re- 
pair steam and water boilers, tunks 
etc., by Ralph Reuben Anderson, Ed 
ward FE. Maxfield and Albert Lawrence 
Correspondent Charles R. Casler, 39 
South LaSalle street 

CHICAGO Metal Rolling & Stamy 
ing Co., 120 South LaSalle street. has 
been incorporated by J. Robert Raleigh, 


John H McBride and Arthur \ 
Sprague, to engage in the rolling, proc- 
essing, and fabricating of nonferrous 


metals. 


Rogers, 


Harding, 
South I. 


Sherman &« 
Street, 


Tenney, 
120 
respondent. 


iSalle cor 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Hydraulie Detroit Pump 


Corp., 284 Walker street, has beer 
formed with $30,000 capital to deal is 
machinery, by Augustus Galorneau. De 
troit. 

MUSKEGON, MICH Service Ma 
chine Works Inc., 1922 Peck street, has 


been Incorporated with $6000 capital to 


deal in machinery, by G. E. Dake, Mus 
kegon, Mich 
Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Hull Brew- 


ing Co., West street, will soon take bids 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


for a 2-story, 72 x 112-foot, steel brew Massachusetts 
ery addition, costing about $28,000 
: f : IN : -ERNARDSTOW! MASS Towr 
NORWALK, CONN, City is con BERNARDSTOWN, MA Town 
: considering erection of waterworks 
templating erection of waterworks, in 


: upply ystem. Weston & Sampson, 14 
cluding pumping unit and storage fa- R 
ACO! 


ef 4 ne Le 
cilities. Estimated cost $218.000. PWA reet, Boston, engineers 
rrant of $98,000 has been allotted. P BOSTON Metropolitan Coal Co., 20 
James, city hall, engineer Exchange place, is planning to erect a 
WALLINGFORD, CONN Benj ue a cae 
d shal. I . , ena . . . - 
win Slade. New Haven Con: ind Mul distributin plant at Chelsea Mass 
pre : 3 rn shire with installation of screenin convey- 
ray Crossman Ansonia (onn., have : : 
ae i tl E Sar Caen. Ti ing, loading and other mechanical equip 
purchased the Isse re rp he : ; _ 
s , ment. Cost Stimatec it $175,000 
plant, which has been idle for some : ; eiacasrir ails 
time, will be reopened BOSTON State hospital depart 
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MODERATE COST. 


2. best materials, expert 

ship plus a modest profit. 

2 LOW DEPRECIATION. Because 
w of rugged construction, long-lived 

motors, 

3 LOW CURRENT COST. Because 
@® they move more air than other 

fans of equal size and power requirements. 


Based on 
craftsman 


SCORES of MILLS 
RECOMMEND 
PROPELLAIRS 


for Cooling Men, Cooling 
Sheets, Exhausting from pick 
ling rooms, general ventilation. 


ALL PROPELLAIR RAT 
INGS ARE CERTIFIED 


Refer your ventilating and exhausting problems 
to Propellair’s engineers. Our long experience in 
steel mill problems is your assurancegof skilled 
counsel. Write for 40-page PROPELLAIR 
CATALOG. No obligation. 


RATINGS 
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For 56 years America's foremost manufacturers 
have used metals perforated by Erdle. 






































They have grown to rely on ‘‘Erdie Quality’’, 
“Erdle Service’’, and ‘‘Erdle Fairness’’. 


We can meet your requirements as we have 
theirs in Sheet Aluminum, 8rass, Copper, 
Steel, Tin and Zinc. 

We also carry a ready stock of perforated sheets 


Send Erdle your specifications for quotations. 


Samples sent upon request 


ERDLE PERFORATING CO. 


pa YEARS 171 York Street LN 
J0 are ROCHESTER, N. Y. BUSINESS 
STEEL 
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—Construction and Enterprise— 


Hou conte it t PW aA t 
rovement t the po r house at the t 
ite I tal at Da I Ma I - 
da installation of holler unit MRCESTER ( 
i other equipm« Cost estimated A I kefelle Plaza ‘ Y ORT KY 
0,000. Similar i ents will } doe clen ; ect 
ide in the power he at the state ‘ I alt Ost I 
iospital at Taunton M cost ( - 
hic tir ted t ] O00 
il - he ~ i a I il 7 Maine 
rid KOWHEGAN. MI State ia Georgia 
LYNN, MASS l, n Gra & Elec ment of l cl titution tute house 
ine Cy 90 Exchar , treet i prepar \ tes VJ avs sri nina a \'] NTA. G 
i il te t hy house ¢ ; it th |). ! 
tin I xXimat i i i’rojer I 
t 
t t i 
SWANSEA MAS I H H , t ¢ t JI Tha 
Read Jt chairma fire and it oO tr 4 >] ‘ | ( 
! ) i pla on ete for a i ' ‘ 


New York tted 4 ent crant 

















BROOKLYN, N. ¥ Department ot Rid 
FAMOUS LANDMARKS ee Beagecosmad M tee ay 
Athens has the ee ee. soe Florida 
ts ns BUFFALO United State GvI ir PALMETTO, FLA | 
Acropolis OE maple wr rigor pong Be pt ay 
a a I ‘ 000 in modernizing it irious plant - Pcpeige Bg psig 
—s > — TF} BUFFALO Bell Aircraft Corp., 25 i 
at rod avenue nt PENSACOLA, FLA 
I] ] || | a t ta bell ite ‘ i 
, ~_ 1, H ai t i { ] ye 
Magn i mtr unr | 
a \ ift int lest i t PALE) t } yT 
” NEW YORK Hudson Marine Serv : ie 
4 4 4 ce Tne has been incorporated with 200 TAVARES, FLA Johr 
Cincinnati has the hares of no par value, to deal in'ma- Ine. Plant City, Fla, 18 eo 
chine Papers filed } Joseph Your tallation of electric: power 
wood, 11 East Fort fourth treet mnve I ader et no opr 
Hotel NEW YORK — Standard-yne Burnet co eee ere: Se 
} ‘ uital da a catia tok vege hye tete : - - 
' —— Satria, itunes oh See ae North Carolina 
f r Court stree srook N. ¥ 
} " ast ASHEVILLE, N. Chicka 
1 . eat : Tee Tens 
New Jersey seongihiah | - nph ; 
} eased the t or the | hey 
| BAYONNE, N. J City has plar Co., and pla to estal 
be, for constructin i marine terminal, in plant here for the 
Pru 4 i 4 1 | varel i mad el 
HL yy kk Kage! = sti 154,545. PWA BURGAW, N. ( I 
~s ae 8 | ry jp uty ff i rT i ) ‘ | 
Pi | fi *% W. ¢ inh ) t f i 
: ai, & ro ‘lwani: | 
@ famous for ( aes Pennsylvania 
tts hospitality : ‘ PITTSBURGH Screw Machine Spe Tennessee 
cialty (‘oO ha purchased property it 
637 Butler treet forme! occupied K NON Le, TRSo 
he Somer IY 1; ( " 
To knowing travelers, . cae sate : 
Cinc; . ew rE Alabama plant ind 
incinnati immediate yee 
° : y MOBILE, ALA \labama_ State West Virginia 
, B Dock Ss ‘ ri ird Jr ittorney, hi 
suggests the Gibson, the treatin --perrlahleinescar i aig! Mes a le alas 
modern 1,000-room hotel ind cold storage plant. Refrigeratiot 
equipment ind three electr " ) 
that makes a stay an awe 
Maryli | 
event. Restaurants and faryland 
» BALTIMORE Southern State lro Mi = 
bars for every mood and Roofing Co., Harry Fulenwider pi Missouri 
purse. ie sewinnent ‘in ie cant Gees nei 
FE. ©. Wahlstrom manager of the 
plant 
Rates—from $2.50 single; $4 double Kentucky 
| ae (W] () 
FRANKFORT, KY National Dis 2 
F. W. PALLANT, General Manager Mien Dealt Co. will cehabiiitate the 
listilleryv it has acquired here 
MAYSVILLE, KY.—-H. E. Pogue D 
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Now 
eady... 


A new, up-to-the minute 
Penton’s Foundry List 


The first since 1930 and the only 
available complete and accurate list 
of all foundries in the United States 
and Canada. 


Approximately 5500 foundries are 
listed. The name and address of 
each foundry is given and the kind 
of metal melted indicated. The 
method of melting, whether cru- 
cible, electric furnace, open-hearth; 
number of melting units and ca- 
pacity also will be shown in the 
majority of cases. Machine shop and 
pattern shop departments also are 
indicated. 


The list includes— 


3,580--Gray Iron 
343 —Steel (of which 229 are electric) 
159 —Malleable 


2,860 —-Nonferrous (of which 1,356 are 
exclusive nonferrous foundries 
and 1,504 nonferrous depart- 
ments of other foundries) 


86 Permanent Mold 
92 —Die Casting 
Pattern Shops 
Machine Shops 


3,356 


3,388 


The new List is bound loose leaf, 
page size 6 x 9, printed in typewriter 
type for easy reference and con- 
venience in addressing envelopes, 
filling in letters or drawing off 
special lists, with listings arranged 
geographically by towns and states. 
Price $50 delivered. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 


Book Department 


1207-35 W. Third St.., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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NIAGARA 


BRAND 


FERRO-ALLOYS 





FERRO-SILICON 
ALL GRADES 


FERRO -CHROMIUM 
HIGH CARBON 






ee 
—= FERRO -CHROMIUM 
— LOW CARBON 
z= SILICO - MANGANESE in, 
: - ~ 


FERRO-MANGANESE — 


SERVICE 
QUALITY 
UNIFORMITY 







PITTSBURGH METALLURGICAL 
INCORPORATED 


COMPANY, 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEw Yor« 





For 


Use RODINE 9.44", 


and Save at Least 30c Per Ton 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 











Ambler, Pa. 
a MPGRS OF 
BROOKE 
E A — 
F FOUNDRY 
| | G a R oO N BASIC 


GREY FORGE 
MALLEABLAe 


BESSEMER an 


Low PHOS. 


E. & G. BROOKE IRON CO. 
BIRDSBORO, PENNA. 


HANNA 
PIG IRON 


BRANDS: 


Buftalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 

















GRADES: 


Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIC IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Buffalo, New York Detreit, Mieh. ' 
New York Philadelphia Besten 
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(Concluded from page 94) 
secondary tanks, generator, digestor 
pumps and motors. Estimated cost , 
500. Date of opening bids not decided 


PARMA, MO. 
bids for improvements to 
and distribution system, including 
well, pump house, pumping equipment, 
and 75,000-gallon steel tank on tower 
Cost $38,000 


$62 


City will soon take 
waterworks 
deep 


SPRINGFIELD, MO Producers 
Creamery Co. plans to spend $200,000 for 
building expansions, doubling its pres 
ent capacity. A cold storage system and 
milk machinery will be in 
Stalled 


processing 


Modern Engineering 
street, manufacturer of 
acetylene and welding equip 
ment, has acquired buildings on the 
northwest corner of Channing avenue 
and Pine street which it will remodel 
and equip to expand its facilities 


ST. LOUIS 
(‘o., 3411 Pine 
torches 


Texas 


Karl V. Kim 
$65,000 im 


DEPORT, TEX City, 
ball, city secretary, plans 
provements to waterworks, including 
installation of filtration and pumping 
plant, elevated tank and tower. 

HOUSTON, TEX. Water Oil 
Refining recently sustained severe dam 
fire to its plant here, 


! yeep 


age by 

QUEMADO, TEX City, C. B. Carey 
mayor, plans to construct a waterworks 
system, including installation of pump- 
ing equipment, surface and elevated 
distribution system, Estimated 
cost $45,000. C. H. Mullins, engineer 
Carrizo Springs. Tex 


tanks 


Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE Cutler-Hammer Ine 
has broken ground for erection of a new 
shop at its West Orchard 
plant. 


enameling 
street branch 

MILWAUKEE 
works has accepted bid of 
mers Mfe. Co. to furnish 
equipment, motors, ete., for the 


Department of public 
Allis-Chal 

pumping 
new 


—Construction and Enterprise— 


water filtration plant, 

MILWAUKEE—John S. Franco has 
leased factory space at 2021 South 
Fifty-fourth West Allis, for 
the production of tractors 


OWEN, WIS Northern 
Power Co., Eau Claire, Wis... plans early 
rebuilding of pump and power station 
recently damaged by fire. Machinery 
and equipment will be purchased. 


ROTHSCHILD, WIS. Marathon 
Chemical Co. will install electric power! 
equipment in the new 1 and 2-story 
factory additions it is erecting at a cost 
of about $65,000. (Noted Sept. 16). 


at $98,571. 


street, in 


States 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS City council 
has authorized a bond issue of $750,000 
to meet federal loan and grant of $592,- 
962 for construction of municipal sew- 
age disposal plant and system. Jerry 
Donahue is consulting engineer. 
SOUTH MILWAUKEE—Line Mate 
rial Co. is completing erection of new 
transformer shop, 60 x 100 feet W. D 
Kyle is. president. 


Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS Superior Products 
Mf (o., 1825 Marshall street, sus 
tained severe by fire, which 
started in the foundry Consider 
able equipment was damaged. 


damare 
room 


Kansas 


Common council 
municipal electric 
costing about 
carried out 


ELLIS, KANS 
has plans for a new 
light and power plant, 
$80,000. Financing is being 
through federal aid. 


Idaho 
Boise Cold Storae 
severe fire damagze 


BOISE, IDAHO 
(‘o. Ltd. sustained 
including considerable loss to machinery 


Arizona 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—H. M 
530 West Jefferson street, Is contem 
plating erection of a dry ice plant to 
cost $100,000 A company is being or- 
eranized to build and operate the plant 


Crumbaugh, 





consisting of 
traveler 4) 3 ton Hand Traveling Cranes 


Cranes; Gantrys; 2) 5 ton Palmer Gantry Cranes 
I-Beam type, 20° span 


For Immediate Liquidation-- 


MODERN STEEL FABRICATING PLANT COMPRISING: LAND, 
BUILDINGS, MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT OF THE 


PALMER STEEL COMPANY, (Vii! tom Sprinsiields Ma) 


15’ 8 pan; hand 





motor 3 H.P., bridge motor 20 H_P All mn 
controllers, and SSO 


CONDITION 


10 Ton Niles Bement Pond 7° 3 pan 


yard crane runway, Se 


ELECTRIC OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


20’ lift: main hoist motor 20 H.-P 
} phase, 60 cycle 440 volts, comp 
numbers 35867 and 34200. I I 





Punch, 15” throat, size E.t s £6" £8 


ze EI architectural jaws; throats 24’ and 17 
Openside Planer 2” x 36 
Plain Radial Drill 3) 15’ 
Welders: Rivet Heaters: Riveters: 
Hanna Portable Riveters; Electric A.C. 1 


Lineoln Wall 


Steel Fabricating Machinery: 30)" Cleveland Rotary 
Cleveland Double Angle Shear 14” Espen Lucas Columr 
ld Saw Cleveland Double End Punch and Shear 

Machine Shop: 48" x 48” x 10’ Detrick & Harvey 
Marvel Lodge & Shipley geared head Manufacturers Lathe; 5’ 


Facing Machine 48” Ryerson Power Friction Cx 


Radial Dr ‘ 
250 KVA Gibbs Spot Welder, 26” arm 
Rivet Heater 


Planer, table 24” x 60” Cleveland single end 


s; also: Grinders; drills; hack saws 
15 ton, 25 ton ane 


cap 





Representative at Plant da Make your 
modern equipment at bargain prices ALI 
60 CY 40 VOLT MOTORS 


nspection at once -An opportunity) 
mR 


¢ urel > 
yure is 


y toy f 
IPMENT MOT DRIVEN WITH 3 PH 








fuctioneers 


Toledo, Ohio 





ippraisers 


Send for detailed, descriptive circular 


FJudustrial Plants Corporation 


Liquidators 


90 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Columbus, Ohio 


Pacific Coast 


MONTE, 
(‘o 225 


CALIF I. & S Rod 
Kauffman street, wil) 
build a new factory addition to its plant 
here. Wrapping machines, lathes, drills. 
punch presses, and other equipment 
used for the making of fishing equip- 
ment will be Tom Lester is 
proprietor. Cost estimated at $10,000, 


installed. 


LOS ANGELES 
Co., 2122 East Seventh street, has 
awarded contract to May & Grimwood 
520 East Eighth street, for construction 
of a 1-story machine shop building, 


Republic Supply 


\NGELES— Western Candy Box 
an addition to its plant at 
1243 East Sixty-third street, at a cost, 
with equipment, of $25,000. W. R. Hage. 
man, Tenth street and Western avenue, 
Los Angeles, is architect 


LOS 


Co. is building 


Architect Jumes H 
Fourteenth = street, 


LOS ANGELES 
Garrott, 2111 East 
has applied for a building permit te 
erect a 1-story sheet metal shop at 
1311 West Florence street for Malcolm 
Telloian, owner 


LOS ANGELES Ios Angeles board 
of education has approved working 
drawings for two new shop buildings te 
be built at Venice high school, 13000 
Venice boulevard Cost estimated at 
$75,000. John C. Austin and Frederic M. 
Ashley, 608 Chamber of Commerce 
building, architects. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Miller & Iflueger. 
580 Market street, are preparing plans 
for the construction of a machine shop 
at George Washington high school at 
Thirty-second avenue and Geary boule 
vard 

SAN FRANCISCO— Rough Rider Mfg 
‘o., Nathan Rothman, proprietor 17 
Twelfth street, plans construction of a 
factory building in Napa, Calif., costing 
$50,000, WLW Hanscom, S48 Clayton 
Street, is engineer 

SANTA MONICA, CALIF Douglas 
Aircraft Co., 3000 Ocean Park boulevard 
is planning erection of three new units 
to its present factory, cost of which will 
exceed $28,000. I. B. Norman, 103 Sev- 
enteenth street, is in charge of construc- 


OREG PWA 
have been made 


constructior 


tion 

KLAMATH FALLS 
funds totaling $63,636 
available for of a hydro- 


electric plant 


SALEM, OREG.—A. J. Anderson has 
been awarded contract to build for the 
frame highway 
shops 


state a warehouse and 
department 
Centralia 


has beer 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 
Foundry & Machine Co. Ine 
incorporated with $10,000 capital, by 
J. C. Hampe and associates 
I:quipment 
ranized 
to deal 

iutomatic ¢ yment 

SEATTLE Pacific Ferro-Alloys 
Corp., 700 Insurance building, has been 
organized by E. C. Moffitt and 


ates, to engage in general smelting and 


Preferred 
has been o1 


SEATTLE 
Denny way 
Wright and associates 

| 


ectric control equity 


associ- 


refinin 
has plans 


con- 


le Gas Co 

for remod ‘ retort house, 

struction i fl testing laboratory, 
and shops 

SEATTLE 

ing Co., M. R 


PiansS Tor i 


Colby Steel & Engineer- 
Colby, president, is pre- 
parin ‘ a $365,000 deep sez 
terminal and warehouse at Dalle 
General supervision is in the hands of 
Col. B. C. Allin, manager of the Port of 
Stockton, Calif Bids will be invited in 


November 


QOreg. 


October 21, 1935 





